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-_ THE DOCTOR LOOKS 
AT LOVE AND LIFE 


Part I: Love 


“PER DEOS IMMORTALES TE ORO, LECTOR 
NE ME MALE CAPIAS” 
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THE SEX URGE, ITS ONSET AND MANAGEMENT 


ste LL me a story,” is the child’s continuous appeal to a 

_ parent. “Write me the truth about sex,” is the pub- 

lisher’s frequent appeal to me. The inventive and resourceful 

_ parent yields; the prudent and foreseeing physician hesitates. 
_ There is a reason. 

The truth about sex is a large order. No one knows the 
whole truth, and if he did he would not be allowed to tell it. 
_ Church, convention and commerce do not want it and will not 
have it. Were I to tell as much of the truth as I know about 

sex, society would frown at me, the postal authorities would 
forbid its printed circulation, some self-constituted censor 
would hale me before a tribunal, 2nd were I dependent upon 
_ patients for a livelihood, want would soon stare me in the face, 

On the other hand, the physician has unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for observing the course and fate of love and its effect 
- upon those who experience and display it. It is his help that 
is usually sought when the ship Matrimony goes upon the 
rocks. I write from my own observation and experience. One 

, ist 





who has practised medicine for a third oF a century,. we | 
evoluted from family physician to neurologist, who has spent - 
fifteen thousand days in more or less successful attempts — 
to succor footsore travellers on the roadway of life, should have - 
‘made some observations of love’s displays and love’s disasters, _ 
and, should have reached some conclusions about the réle that ~ 
maldirection and manhandling of the reproductive energy plays 
in the causation of disease and distress. He should be willing 
to submit them to his fellows. They should be willing to 
receive them. 

I am not a theologian so I do not know how man was made 
but I believe that the God who has been revealed to me through 
my intelligence made him. There has been much discussion — 
in recent years, as man has become more arrogant, national and 
predatory, as to whether it was done in just the way described | 
in the first book of Moses. It really does not matter. We 
‘know that He made the caveman before He made the mani- 
kin and that He made unicellular organisms that reproduced 
their kind without fertilization or impregnation before He made 
the intricate morphological mechanism called man. 

Mankind has two fundamental urges: to stay alive, and to. 
reproduce its kind. It is not germane to this discussion to 
express an opinion as to which is the stronger. There is no 
uniformity about them. The one is stronger in one individual, 
the other in another, and their strength varies in the same 
individual at different times. The nutritional or self-welfare 
urge has always been given free rein and encouragement, but 
the other has been so curbed and weighted that it seems, on — 
casual consideration, to be bv far the more dominant. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The purpose of mankind like 
that of all creation is reproduction; the nutritional urge is 
accessory and contributory to it. A third urge, not funda- 
mental, but one that has possessed man during the entire period 
of recorded history, is the self-expression urge. It is responsible 
for all of our sins and most of our salvation, for our accomplish- 
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* ‘ments and« our paerelicaons Another subsidiary but conspicuous - 
: urge, the herd urge, makes the earth a paradise for the many, 
‘ a hell for the few. 

z It does not transcend my understanding that mankind orig- 
 inally received instruction from its Creator as to the manage- 
ment of its urges. G d told the ancestors of the human face 
His reasons for creating them, their duties and obligations. He 
_ left it to those who took upon themselves the responsibility of 
carrying on His work to tell those whom they created their 
duties and obligations. They have failed to do so and it is 
likely they will continue to fail: from that failure, most of 
our inadequacies and infirmities flow. When God’s master- 
‘pieces became sentient He blessed them and assured them of 
the plenitude of the earth and admonished them to subdue it. 
His injunction was that they be fruitful and multiply; that they 
direct, codrdinate and display the energy with which He had 
endowed them. They made a mess of it and their descendants \ 
have done worse. The instruments that they have .used to | 
| accomplish the jumble are religion, convention, expediency. | 
3 maintains that procreation save under the seal ay 


cece 


| matrimony is a sin; convention makes pariahs of those who | 
essay it; and prudent, forward-seeing human beings uphold | 
the family as the only safe rock upon which to perpetuate ‘ 
society, the ark of the covenant. ' 
Procreative capacity comes to living creatures after a definite 
period of existence; to mankind it comes after about fourteen 
years of life. To some it comes like a hurricane; to others 
like a warm wind in spring. It steals upon some like a thief 
in the night; it affronts others like an armed highwayman in 
_ full day. To some it does not come at all; to others it comes 
but does not stay. To the male it seems to come far more 
blusteringly than to the female. This may be an entailment of 
her long bondage, an artefact of her artificial life. Its onset 
and early display, in women especially, varies wit. the nation 
and the race. It is widely held that Latin races are more easily 
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upset by it than Anglo-Saxon. It is my experience that the 


reverse is true. It may be because for a number of years my 
contact in the Neurological Institute was with a race of great _ 
emotivity that I believe it comes with greater awareness to 


Jew than to Christian. It is unsafe to generalize; there is so 
,little uniformity in its onset or early manifestations. Many 
women have told me that they never experienced sexual feeling 


previous to marriage. In the majority of women it is subordi- 


| 


nate to love. 

Religion, convention and expediency say it matters not how 
it comes, or how much comes; it is to be handled, managed, 
administered in the same way. They say so but nature says 
no, and the result is that the world is divided into three classes: 
antinomians who are in the vast majority; conformers; and 





uf , 


‘ —_—— - 


cripples whose immobilities have_resulted from fear engendered _ 


by threats of punishment by God, state and society should they - 


transgress, and whose exhaustion is the result of battling with 
their most godlike possession. 
Religion has not been very successful in keeping man 
continent. Its most widely conceived and perfectly admin- 
istered organization, the Roman Catholic Church, counsels and 
urges its adherents to marry soon after puberty, and the 
Talmud when its followers acquire sixteen years of age. 
But the State with forward look to its exchequer is averse to 
matrimony until the contractors have means of support or can 
gain them; and society is definitely in favor of postponing 
marriages until the breadwinner of the team has got a good 
start on the roadway of life, and his helpmate has had some 


kind, loyal and otherwise marriageable. Also man himself has 


‘become what he calls more prudent—what was once called 


/ more timid—as he spins the evolutionary wheel. He hesitates 
| to take on responsibilities that will burden him in the success 
\ race and handicap him in the pleasure race. 


As the result of all this, despite the Roman Catholic Church — 


i 


- \ experience in peeping beneath men’s masks to learn if they are} 
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and eraeaar Jewry, the average age when matrimony is con- 
_tracted steadily mounts. The sap of life courses through the 
human tree for ten years before it can legitimately be trans- 
“muted into _blossom. or leaf and before it can do its share — 
_toward bathing the world in beauty. 

__ The astonishing thing, then, is not that it often oozes through 
_ the cortex, but that it does not rush into limb and twig when- 
_ ever it feels its bursting ascent. The wonder is that it can halt 
_its ascent before reaching the arena - display, and that it can 

do so repeatedly. 

_ The struggle to keep it back, the ruses adopted to stem it, 
the subterfuges employed to divert it from its legitimate 
channel, the labor expended in digging canals to carry the 
| outflow, the unwillingness to admit its coursing—these are the 
| materials from which the devil fabricates psychoneuroses, from 
which he cuts the pattern of the semi-insane and whittles the 

square pegs to be thrust into round holes. 

Were I obliged to answer categorically the questions: Is 
continence prejudicial to health? Is continence prejudicial to 
efficiency? I should have to answer in the affirmative, but I 
should want to qualify my answer. I should want to say that 
this is one of the many things about which one cannot be 
dogmatic. To some it is injurious, to others it is not. Protracted 
continence, unless some other wish or determination can be 
substituted for the procreative desire, is not contributory to 

health or sanity. The determination to save one’s soul is not 
the only substitute. There are conditions under which conti- 

‘nence may contribute to efficiency and happiness. Those con- 

ditions are that the individual should be proud of his creative 
possession and desires rather than ashamed of them; that the 

reward for keeping his jewels in their cases should he not the 
promise of happiness in the dead but in the quick—the knowl- 
edge that he can offer them whole to one who is worthy of them. 

‘This makes it worth while to be continent. Things that are 
worth while are never injuricus. 


oa ae 








It may be said that this is a aide of sbainaaiie ea it 


is true. Love vaporizes the powerful urge and respect resolidi- _ 


fies it. Self-sacrifice is the touchstone of noma, self-control 


_ the patent. 


‘with well-being? To which my answer is: the shorter the | 


- The same problem of control confronts everyone, oem its. 
clamor for solution varies with the individual, his fempera- ~ 
ment, age, race, and gait. If he is gaited to ideale and not to 
materialism, continence should make powerful appeal to him, 


Then comes the question: how long is continence compatible _ 


better. Man and woman individually would be healthier, — 


happier and more efficient were they to gratify their genesic | 


_ instinct soon after nature intended they should, but cole 


=o 


they would doubtless be far worse off than now. 

Nature has provided mankind with sex safety valves. They 
are adequate if too much strain is not put upon them. It is 
wholly beyond belief that nature intended that they should 
last very long; probably until the sex dynamo develops its 
full capacity. 


Sex hunger clamors for appeasement in the majority of | 


human beings soon after puberty, about the time when Minerva | 


_ takes them in charge. Fortunately this clamor usually comes 


on so insidiously and develops so gradually that many are not 

even aware of its existence, but the world is full of things that © 
_ increase the speed and is getting fuller every day. This same 
_ world says that it shall not be appeased. The result is that | 
some eat of the forbidden fruit; others seek and readily find |. 


a substitute; a few go hungry. 

With the antinomians I am not here sohteenee save to pity 
them. They spill their vial of life’s perfume before they have 
developed olfactory bulbs to appreciate it. When these grow— 
after Minerva has discharged her duties—the priceless essence 
has been exhausted. 


Those who abstain after they have reached the age of discree 
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‘ton ee no prhen: and if occasionally something looking 
ike one thrusts up its head the Church solves it for them. 

_ With those who find and use the substitute I have had much 

_ todo. Many of them are of the salt of the earth, modest, 

- sensitive, temperamental, talented, often overburdened with 

- emotional awareness and penetration. They are entitled to our 

_ counsel and to our guidance. / 

Practically all men and a considerable proportion of women 

strive for and obtain some form of appeasement. Fortunately, 

_ in the majority the indulgence is moderate and the period of 
addiction comparatively brief. Sex enlightenment has already 
accomplished a great deal in this field. 

Vicarious sex appeasement, often spoken of as “the sin of 
youth,” is offensive to God and man. I base this statement 
on the tenth verse of the thirty-eighth chapter of Genesis and 

_a life’s experience with those who have indulged in it. 

It is, however, injurious to self-respect only. Indulgers fee} 
themselves walking among their fellows with a need to conceal 
a shameful feature of their life; they dread the scorn that reve- 
lation would bring and they regard themselves as whited 
sepulchers filled with unholy desires. 

The terrorizing admonitions of well-meaning but ill-advised. 

‘and misinformed parents and teachers, and the ghastly litera- 

‘ture that worms its way into the hands of school-boys and 

young men, which alleges, by word and picture, that physical 
decay and mental agony flow from such practices, are far more | 
injurious to mind and body than the indulgence itself. Onan- | 
ism of any variety does not make an invalid or misfit of its | 
' practitioner. The shame that it engenders, the fear that parents 
_and physicians thrust upon him tend to do so. At one time it 
was charged with capacity to derange the mind. This accusa- 

tion has been withdrawn. Its protracted indulgence, and 
continuation of the practice after maturity comes, often testify 
a moind prone to lose its balance. Its recommendation as a 


‘to the hypersensitive, to those who over-react to pleasure or 
pain, kindness or cruelty, sights or sounds, it may do great 





ite measure és vapcinalget testifies their i urpitade 


and their insensitiveness. 


Parent, teacher and victim may ack: “Then does it do no ei 


harm save to one’s self-respect?” To the phlegmatic, none; 


harm. It makes them more timid, more bashful, more anti- 
social and it has a tendency to accentuate the amplitude of 
their emotional waves, alternately to exalt and to depress them, 
and to increase the frequency of occurrence of such states. In 


_ other words, it prepares the soil for nervous, mental and 


emotional instability; it causes nervous and mental exhaustion; 
it thrusts preoccupation and self-censure on the victim, and it 
is the worst training for matrimony. : 

How the disgusting habit is formed depends upon the indi- 
vidual, his sex-endowment and emotivity. In some it is 
the result of local irritation; in others, chance or accident 
initiates it, but usually it is a companion or a conversation. 
Rarely is it the continuation of a habit dating from early 
childhood. In some cases it is a bolt from the blue—no warn- 
ing, no suggestion, no teaching. The magazine is ready and a 
chance shock determines the explosion. In some intuitive way 
or through warning, the youthful practitioner realizes that it 
is wrong and immediately he is seized with remorse. This 
remorse continues for a time and then gradually spiritual 


again and there is the same search for relief; then repetitions, 


until the unfortunate young person feels that he is between the 


devil and the deep sea. Thus frequently the foundation of | 
anxiety states, apprehension and self-solicitude is laid. If it 
is his good fortune to have a parent or a teacher with whom 
he is on terms of intimacy, he may be spared protracted 
suffering; on the other hand, be is often such a good 


boy that nothing of the sort is suspected and he has to carry 


his burden alone. Tact, kindliness, sympathy and understand 





‘appeasement comes. But after a while the tension increases \ 


| 
. 
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1g are the | ‘measures to use to prevent and to cure the habit. 

hreats, harshness and punishment are measures that are 

4 _ frequently used, and with small success. The masturbation 

: _ which most young children practice usually ceases before sex 
- consciousness develops. 

| As the problem presents itself to me, the physician, it is / 
_a simple one: the function of human beings is to procreate. | 
| The male element must germinate the female element and to | 
_ accomplish it a specitic embrace is essential. . 

/ It is to the welfare of human beings, individually and col- | 

 lectively, that procreation be carried on by people who are 

| married. 

It is a lie to teach that procreation or any step of it is a sin— 
a cowardly, malicious lie. 

( It is contemptible conduct, wholly beyond justification, fo. 
endeavor to impose continence upon those as yet bereft of 
understanding with threats of punishment after death. Does 
one value the respect of the community? Is the welfare of the 
world one’s concern? One may secure the first and contribute 
to the second by refraining from sexual intercourse save in ~ 
the marriage state. But marriage must not be too long delayed. 
If it is, the individual takes the chance of becoming a sexual 
cripple—that is, of developing some sexual anomaly which will 
impede his usefulness and stultify his happiness. Amiel is a 
good example. 

Marriage is theoretically a sacrament, but practically it is 
a matter of economics. The question therefore arises: is the 
man or woman, powerless to solve the economic problem, 
justified in renouncing the pleasure and profit of carrying ~ 
love to its full blooming? That is a question that 
everyone should be permitted to answer for himself, after he 
has reached the age of reason and found out that to trust to 
sense and conscience makes for greater happiness and useful- 
ness than to trust to instinct and emotion. Priest, moralist, 
pedagogue, physician, economist, statesman, are all entitled to 
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an expression of | opinion, to exhortation even, but to soa 
more. The voice I raise is to say that none of them has the 


right to threaten or intimidate the individual, to freight him - 


with the potentialities of disease, disorder and disequilibrium 
~ before he has sense or strength to handle them. 
Sex-orientation is a problem for parents, not for priests. 


Priests who are parents do not seem to be more successful in. 


dealing with it than those who are not. It should be no more 

difficult to teach children about sex than it is to teach them 
about God. It is a subject on which we do not lack specific 
information founded upon experience. 

There is no doubt that repression of sex desires modifies 
character, dwarfs and biases emotions and predisposes to 
nervous and mental disorder. For that reason, such desires 
should be recognized, discussed and dispersed. To accomplish 
this means supervision of youth’s life; its contacts with persons 
and things, its reading, diversions, exercise; its spiritual 
awakenment and enlightenment. The time to sublimate sex 
repressions is before they are repressed; the place, the home; 
the person to suggest it, the parent. 

But where do the majority of children get their sex infor- 
mation? They get it from gutters and latrines, from vicious 
schoolfellows and from more vicious elders, and later they get 
it from pernicious pamphlets that mysteriously find their way 
to them and from books the sale of which is limited “to the 
medical profession, psychoanalysts, scholars and such adults 
who may have a definite position in the field of psychological or 
social research” but which anyone, regardless of sex, age, creed 
or color, may buy if he has the money; and they get it from 
fiction. Invariably this is misinformation. Some get instruc- 


tion from teachers, a few get it from parents. Most of that is — 


misinformation too. Parents tell me that their children are 


enlightened about sex in school, but when I encounter the chil- — 


dren they are ignorant. There is one person from whom a child 






should get sex enlightenment: a parent. It is as much a — 


eam 
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"parent's ae as Plodiuie food for ate "What would be thought 
_ of a parent who shut off his child’s food supply and what would 
_ society and the State do to him? The question need not be 
_ answered. What do they do to the parent who shuts off the 
most important source of the child’s happiness and efticlencyé 
_ They applaud him. 
When should a parent tell the child about sex? When it 
_ begins to ask questions. What should he or she tell the child? 
_ The truth. It is not necessary, not even prudent or advisable, 
to tell the whole truth. Neither the receptive apparatus nor the 
_ interpretive mechanism of the child is ready for it. In His 
wisdom God permits His mysteries to be submitted to us 
gradually; some of them come only with senescence. But 
nothing save the truth should be told. ‘The mother who tells 
_the child that the stork or the doctor brings the brother or sis- 
ter who is such a source of wonderment does it an injury that 
she can never compensate. She not only lies (which the child 
will soon discover and always remember )—she inflicts a wound 
which will leave a sensitive scar. We do not hesitate to tell 
children, even in their infancy and most dogmatically, things 
that are beyond proof and that we accept on faith; why should 
we balk at telling them things we know, which it is vital for 
their spiritua! welfare and physical health that they should 
_know? “They are too young to know about such things,” is the 
customary rejoinder. Then why were they given curiosity, the 
determining antecedent of all knowledge? Children have little 
or no curiosity about any feature of what is summarized by the 
_words “‘religious training.” It is thrust upon them like food 
upon Strasbourg geese. But they have an insatiable appetite 
for information about nature and its display which centers in 
themselves and their kind. Hence their investigation of them- 
selves and of those with whom they come in contact. 
We answer as best we can every question the child asks save 
the important one. When he asks that, we say “Nice people 









don’t talk Ro ‘aay things ” 
people do. 


A child is never too young to be told that the baby “as 
from within the mother. Its supreme helplessness is so obvious — 
even to a child that it will not marvel that the babe should have © 


been hidden and protected there. If it does, there are countless 


analogies, such as the chicken and the egg, that will suffice to if 


satisfy the young curiosity. Why should a mother be more 


ashamed of her womb than of her breast? The inquiring child 
sees the babe at her breast and realizes that it is thus being 
nourished. He can easily understand that once it was even 


more helpless and had to be provided for otherwise and else- _ 


where. But the mother will not explain and the result is that 
the child invents and phantasies and thus lays the founda- 
tion of a structure that will one day fall upon and crush him. 


The part that the father plays in the procreation of the child — 


should be explained soon afterwards. The supreme embrace 
is but an exaggeration of the parental embrace which the child 
witnesses every day. He will display no more astonishment at 
its revelation, if properly explained, than he does at such fa- 
miliar marks of affection, nor will he gabble his information. 
The only reason we should have compassion for the educated 
mother who does not know enough about flowers to explain 
sexual matters to her daughter of seven is that we ourselves are 
compassed with infirmity. My experience has been that having 


the knowledge, she cannot be persuaded to enlighten her 


daughter of seven or seventeen save in exceptional instances. 
“Mother is the last person in the world to talk to me about 


such things” was the stereotyped reply I received from 
nubile girls and young women brought to me for nervous dis-. 


order when my profession required that I investigate their sex 
life. Later when I charged mothers with their dereliction, the 


customary reply was: “When I attempted to talk to Julia about — 


such matters, she stamped her foot and said ragingly, ‘Mother, 


if you go on talking about those things I shall leave the room. oe 
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y on’t want Hs hear about them!’ ” The trouble was that — 

Mother had procrastinated. She was under the delusion that 
sex curiosity and sex feeling occur simultaneously, whereas 
one precedes the other by a decade or more. 

Fathers give a somewhat better account of their intelligence 
in dealing with their sons than mothers with their daughters. 
_ Nevertheless, it is astonishing to note the chances that many 

- fathers bake, I recall a splendid, highly intelligent boy who 
was not giving a satisfactory account of himself in school. 
During his first two years there he had never led his classes 
but he was always a close second to the leaders, and having | 
habituated himself to concentration, he had earned a repu- 
tation for learning easily. Study had never been a bore 
and play had always been a delight for him. Now they were 
both antipathic, and he had become distractible, morose, soli- 
tary and preoccupied. The marks of his examinations indicated 
that he had not the smallest chance of getting into college. 
Exhortation and threats having failed to improve matters, the 
Director of the school sent him to me. Inquiry revealed an 
absorbing sex-complex, which quickly yielded to explanation, 
enlightenment and assurance. His father, a conspicuous figure 
in the law, an executive and college president, and a pillar of 
the church, had never told him a word about the management 
of the tremendous force that seeps or sweeps into boys soon 
after their thirteenth year. 
~ It is in infancy and childhood that children should be taught 
about sex, when we instill into them the principles of 
morality: honesty, truthfulness, their relation to property and 
to persons, their rights and obligations to themselves, the 
commuhity and the state. Children have to be taught how te 
manage all the features of the self-preservative urge, and we 
begin the instruction before they can lisp; why should they 
not be taught how to manage the Te DE a ahd urge as well, 
and before they can lapse? 
 Lubricitous Puritans have striven to make love’s fulfillment 
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a Gorgon Medusa, and prurient itn have ‘pads it ae 
an Augean stable, but the world is finding a Perseus in the a 
shape of Rights for Women and a Hercules in the shape of — 
public enlightenment which are making ready to decapitate the 


_ one and clean the other. 

The Church, by which I mean organized religion of any 
variety, has a large responsibility for the reputed uncleanliness 
of sex. Just so long as religion holds that debasement 
lof the body not only enhances but determines elevation 
of the soul and that punishment and humiliation of the 
former contribute to and insure the salvation of the latter, 
it will stand as a bulwark against sex enlightenment and sex 
decency. I express no opinion as to whether the Church should 
be reformed, but I am sure that it will continue to have small 
determining weight in shaping the conduct of individuals and 
nations so long as it continues some of its present and past 
day teachings. 

Human beings should be proud, not ashamed, of their sex 
and their potency, and prouder still that they can dominate its 
display. During their youth they should be told, by those they 
love and to whom they look up, the reasons for dominating it: 


why continence pays. Fright is the most treacherous of all 


levers. It is sure to break when the cause it is lifting to fortune 
is farthest from safety. The reasons for continence are not 
risk of disease to the body or death to the soul; the reason is 
that virtue is its own reward. The man or woman who brings 
to the love partner virginal offerings makes a priceless gift. 
The giver blends with the beauty of the universe, the recipient 
proclaims its joy. What is it in humans that excites our 
greatest admiration? Self-control and courage. In no way 
may they be more brilliantly displayed than in management 
of the sex urge. 


We think about sex a great deal of the time, waking and: . 


sleeping; we talk about it very little and both thinking 


and talking are surreptitious. We may not be ashamed to — 


aot ah te tL. wad © Ve at i ee ce pita oi ie, Melee at BAAR a 
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finink about it tee we are to talk about it, just the reverse 
of our ego urge. It is with greatest difficulty that we refrain 
from talking of ourselves, but we are warned not to think 
about ourselves because introspection is bad for us. It would — 
make enormously for our welfare here, and I think beyond, 
were we to balance our treatment of the two primitive urges. 
“Would you have people go about talking of their sex- 
potency,” I shall be asked, “its inhibitions and display, as 
they now talk about their attitude toward food, their lust for 
drink, their determination to be thin and how they achieve it?” 
Scarcely. But I would have them put their sex possession | 
above every fortune that has been vouchsafed them. I would 
teach them neither to jeopardize it nor to squander it, but to 
utilize it to their happiness and welfare, and I would tell them 
that though sex tries constantly to suggest behavior, it usually 
succeeds only in influencing, not in determining it, and the 
smaller its success, the greater one’s self-respect. I would 
tell them that the rumor spread by lyricists, and the message 
broadcasted by novelists, that the joys of the world are cir- 
cumscribed by sexuality are exaggeration and falsehood; 
sexuality sweetens life but it is not what makes life worth 
living. It is a priceless possession to be wreathed in pride, not 
wrapped in shame, to be lifted from darkness to light, from sin 
to virtue. 

There are some parental sins which should be labeled “unfor- 
givable.” One is failure to tell children about sex; another 
is to tell them in such a way that it engenders fear and anxiety. 
Horace may be right in saying that though one be richer than 
the unrifled treasures of the Arabs or rich India, he shall not 
free his soul from fear, but parents can do a lot to prevent fear 
from entering their children’s souls. We shall never be deliv- 
ered of the burden that our way of looking upon sex has 
‘strapped upon us until we deal with it as we do with any 
other display of nature: in a simple, matter of fact way. 

If the parent has not the requisite tact, patience and intelli- 





enlightened rich wand! have no Eade ene ee is eee 
custom to trust the bringing-up of their children to servants 
and teachers; the ignorant poor would protest at first, as they 
always do against every hygienic enforcement, and end by ‘ 
yielding. : 

Though this is not a discussion of pedagogy, I must inter- 
polate a word about teachers. My observation is that the — 
teaching profession has more atypically sexed members than 
any other. This isa great misfortune. Tonocallingisnormal — 
sexuality more becoming. Successful education of children 
rests on two fundamentals: love and facts. The person who has 
not both cannot be the ideal teacher. That is one of the 
reasons why celibacy and pedagogy are enemies. 

There should be a teacher of social hygiene attached to every 
public and private school. He should teach the principles of 
bodily and spiritual health. The obstacle to the success of 
such a department would be the teacher. Unless he were the 
right sort, could separate sheep from goats, venomous serpents 
from benign, and had the right outlook on life, more harm than 
good might result to the pupil. The right outlook is the bio- 
logical one. To have sex taught by a celibate woman, stored 
with sex-repressions, or by a pious man spiritually warped 
by vicarious sex appeasement in his youth, or by one whose 
sex endowment is feeble or errant, as is the case in so many 
private schools and colleges to-day, is to stage a tragedy. But 
the solution of the problem should not be beyond pedagogy and 


administration. A country that can accept the risk attached 3 


to the activities of so-called psychoanalysts would not be haz- 
arding its chances of salvation by instituting departments of 
social hygiene in its schools. 

The teacher should instill into the child the elemental facts 
of biology without which no one can claim to be educated even 
though he can read, write, figure and poetize. Barriers to 
knowledge are lack of curiosity and of interest on the part of or 





| eee There i 1s no surer way to uecenlie this than to 
‘point out the mysteries of his own organism and to show him 
how the web of life in nature is woven into the woof of life 
in man. Every child is always interested in his own body. 
‘He can be informed about it and its functions by being taught 
the life histories of familiar plants and of the lower forms of 
. animal life. When the time comes in the course of instruction 
for the teacher to put before the pupil the facts of sex and 
reproduction, the child will be purged of prurient prudery and 
ready to accept a natural attitude toward sex and its display. 
He. will realize that he is not a fountain of vileness and evil 
constantly seeking an outlet, but the most supreme expression 
of nature subtly and masterfully controlled by the supremest 
endowment of God, his spirit or soul. 
I can hear such a teacher explaining to the children on 
whom puberty is ahout to descend that time, patience and 
money had been expended to teach them how to manage their 
self-preservative urge. I hear him reminding them that they 
were trained like little animals while their intelligence was 
undeveloped, but that now, confronted with an urge that is 
oftentimes clamorous and sometimes imperious, they are en- 
dowed with the intelligence to direct, subdue and satisfy it. I 
hear him putting before these young aeronauts about’to essay 
life’s flights the things they should know about sex so that they 
‘may have successful adult love life, just as a physician explains 
to a young man about to start for Ecuador how he may avoid 
yellow fever and malaria. Naturally, I also see the bad boy or 
the incorrigible girl who is panting to escape from the class 
that he or she may inject some obscenity and ribaldry into the 
subject. Like the poor we shall always have them; they are 
one of our endurance tests. 
But if the matter is presented in a scientific spirit, it wil 
be received by the vast majority of children as teachings of 








botany or of geography are. Prone ees an hence a 


will readily keep it out of the realm of pruriency. 

It is in some such way that sex hygiene should be taught 
these same children when they reach the age of puberty. 
~ Why should we tell them all about tuberculosis and leave them 
ignorant of syphilis from which the bulk of organic nervous 


‘ 


diseases flow? Physicians know that the majority of diseases — | 


“peculiar to women” have their origin in a microscopic organ- 


ism which husbands harbor without knowing it, the relic — 


of an infection that has perhaps even been forgotten. Yet it 
is considered immodest for a young woman to know the name 
of the disease! Both of these diseases are preventable and 
curable, but every year they claim their victims by the thou- 
sands and all because parents have not the moral courage to 
enlighten their offspring. The only reason they can offer for 
not doing so is that it might be construed as a license to 
“immorality.” There is a choice between immorality and 
general paresis. 
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SEXUAL FRIGIDITY AND MARITAL INCOMPATIBILITY 


_ F_JUMAN beings are subject to great variation in their 
sex endowment. This is one of the most important facts 
for the seeker after sex enlightenment. For purposes of discus-. 
sion it may be assumed that there is such a thing as “one 
hundred-per-cent” sex endowment. The individual so favored 
or burdened can rarely shape the sex-urge away from its goal 
unless he be of the stuff of which St. Augustine was made. 
Others have only a fifty-per-cent endowment. It requires 
- comparatively little of their time and will to keep it within 
bounds. Others still have such small endowment that a search 
must be made in order to find it. These are the Pharisees and 
_ the Hasidim, the heartless judges and the prejudiced witnesses 
of the world. 
When they are of the male sex we call them relatively or 
_ absolutely impotent; when of the female, frigid. Such creative 
infirmity is much more common than it was when we were 
simpler or led simpler lives. Possibly it has increased propor- 
tionately with our material prosperity. It is one of the most 
important causes of marital discord. It is one of the penalties 
that nature exacts from those who transgress upon her rights. 
The best human stocks of the Western world have decided to 
put narrow limitation upon their productiveness. Nature 
counters’ by thrusting relative impotency and frigidity upon 
them. Hence the higher one goes in social, financial and cul- 
tural scales, the more frequently are these conditions encoun- 
tered. This fact suggests, and perhaps explains, why epoch- 
makers are recruited from the masses, not the classes; why the 
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sons ef pathfinders are so frequently roadworkers and the wa 
daughters of society leaders mural decorations. . 

Incompatibility frequently has its roots in the different Sex- 
endowment of husband and wife, and in their different sex- 
experience. 

When an individual of one hundred-per-cent endowment 
marries one who has half the amount there is likely to be 
trouble; when he marries one who has none there is sure to be. 
When an individual who has had sex experience marries one 
who has had none, there is likely to be discord unless the one 
who has been taught teaches the one who is ignorant, 

Hasty estimate and snap judgment about the intensity of 
sex endowment are more likely to be wrong than right. Many 
individuals with distinctive sex potentiality go through life 
without its being detected by husband or wife as the case may 
be. Husbands have less perspicacity than wives in the matter. 
What seems inadequate endowment is usually only incomplete 
awakenment. One of the delusions from which man cannot 
free himself is that there is a close relationship between 
pulchritude and passion. In truth, they are seldom to be met 
in the same person. Passion may or may not be a compensa- 
tion for plainness, but it is far more likely to be the possession 
of one whose surfaces are flat rather than round, whose features 
war with one another rather than harmonize, whose lure is 
charm rather than grace. 

It has often been said that American husbands are the best 
providers and the poorest lovers in the world. They frankly 
admit the first charge and tacitly the second. The transmu- 
tation from lover to provider frequently marks the end of the 
honeymoon, sometimes the beginning. 

Neither proficiency in, nor display of, the arts of love is 
considered a qualification for successful husbandhood in this 
country. None but physicians know how many marital dis- 
asters are due to incomplete awakenment and insufficient 
training in love. Many pests and cankers strive to thwart its 
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 full-blooming. It requires great care when it first buds and 
_ blossoms that it may flower in all its glory and produce with 
all its wealth, 

So long as the husband does not consider such care as part 
of his duty, just so long will sexual frigidity be the rock that 
shipwrecks many marriages and the poison that takes the 
poetry out of life for many women. If he does not know that 
cohabitation is a different thing for woman than it is for man, he 
is an ignoramus; if he will not learn that gratification in sexuat 
intercourse comes more slowly to woman than to man and that 
he must adapt himself to her relative unresponsiveness, he is 
stupid. If taking thought does not suggest to him that no two 
people will continue a game that is boring to one and diverting 
to the other, or travel together if one is entertained and the 
other is not, that no two persons will remain in partnership if 
one plays golf every day while the other has to stand behind 
the counter, he is a high-grade imbecile; he can be trained but 
he cannot be taught. 

Man, at what he is pleased to call the apogee of his develop: 
ment, knows less about love than the ancients did if we may 
judge from such records as Anagaronga or Kamusutra. He has 
mastered the earth and harnessed its atmosphere, but he has 
not guessed love’s secrets nor made any progress in solving its 
riddle. The extraordinary thing is that he rather plumes him- 
self upon his ignorance just as, a generation ago, teachers 
and practitioners of medicine prided themselves upon their 
ignorance of nervous and mental diseases. Love, the cement 
that binds the world together, is a pleasant diversion to him, 
a gratifying interlude in his life of material accomplishment, 
but it is not a thing to be taken seriously like administering 
a bank or a university, directing a railway or running a grocery. 

Hence so many make a mess of it. Man maintains that it 
is a woman’s job anyway but he insists that she do it according 
to his directions. Small wonder that she so often falters and 

_ fails. The successful one is she who tricks man into believing 
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that she plays the love game according to his rule, while all 
the time she plays it according to her own, or to those that 
have been standardized by the Hoyles of her sex. 

Among the records of my professional life is a letter which 
~ throws a brilliant light on the question of marital incompati- 
bility and its relation to frigidity in women. 

The letter is from a New England city, devoted to commerce 
but adjacent to culture; the writer is a man of forty and a 
father. His wife does not love him as she did or as she should. 
“Ts it because she is an adult-infant, or is it natural for a 
™oman to lose interest in conjugality when she passes thirty- 
five?” he writes. Has science anything to suggest that will 


revive her ardor and. make her responsive to his demands 


which, he protests, are modest? The letter ends with the 
customary assurance that he loves his wife, that she is a fine 
character and that he has neither tendency nor taste to seek 
satisfaction beyond the walls of his house. The postscript of 
this letter says that with the advent of marital chilliness his 
wife began to display interest in civic and cultural affairs. 

The correspondence that followed revealed that the writer 
had been married fourteen years, that his wife had borne three 
children in the first seven years of married life and that their 
early matrimonial days had been sunny; then came material 
prosperity and the husband’s engrossment in his work. He did 
not say that he was respected in the community, that like 
Scrooge his name was good upon ’Change for anything he 
chose to put his hand to, or that he was a good husband. 
Naturally there is no other man in the case; his wife is one 
of the nicest women, etc., etc. What he could not understand 
was why, when his wife had everything—husband, children, 
home, health—she had become averse to dispensing matri- 
monial balm, opposed not only to the smooth and efficient 
running of the matrimonial machinery, but to its running at all. 

I recognized the case at once; a standard case of matrimonial 
maladjustment. Judging from the number I have encountered, 
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with our tendency to standardization, we may be standardizing 
incompatibility. Whether it is more common now than it was 
a generation ago, I am not in a position to say, but I am sure 
its victims are readier to admit and discuss it, and more 
unwilling to tolerate it. I am equally sure that something 
should be done to prevent it, and that it can be done. The 
“something” is. sex enlightenment for men and women, but 
particularly for men. 
The day of concupiscent cantharides has passed, and the 
~ “ikorous mouths” which Chaucer maintains have such definite 
_ entailment have been dried by law, but the day of the ars 
_ amandi breaks over this land. What is that art? Who teaches 
that which knits our souls in unity? Practically all adult- 
education is self-acquired. The individual is made aware of 
his ignorance by persons or events and sets about overcom- 
ing it. He seeks counsel, he reads books, and fortified by the 
information thus obtained, he essays that in which he aims 
to perfect himself. ! 
Naturally it is to the physician he turns. Unfortunately 
many of us devote ourselves so narrowly to diseases that we 
* have little tine for and small understanding of individuals. 
Physicians by and large seem to have the same antipathy 
to sex enlightenment as the laity has. They feel that they 
discharge their obligations to the individual when they tell 
- him how to stay well or get well. They do not; it is a part 
of their duty to tell him and teach him how to be efficient and 
happy. They cannot possibly do this unless they have been 
students of sex energy, observers of its waste and conservation, 
and are interested in the spiritual welfare of their fellows. 
vo prevent or cure incompatibility, one must know its causes 
as one knows the causes of disease. Like disease it has predis- 
posing or contributing causes, and an exciting or actual cause. 
_ The latter is the essential factor, but the former is important. 
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Man is usually the determining cause of inateiuoniald incom. — 
patibility; woman the contributing cause. 

Here are the specific charges: 

(1) Man does not grant his wife the liberty of action that 
he insists upon having himself. He maintains that it is his 
wife’s duty to bear children, bring them up, order and admin- 
ister his home; if she has any spare time, he does not protest 
against bridge, picture-puzzles, or ladies’ lunch-parties but he 

does against occupations or efforts at self-expression that inter- 
fere with what he considers her duties. His life is filled with 
variety; hers with monotony. He leaves his house in the 
morning and does not return until the evening and his days 
are studded with contests or accomplishments from which he 
gets preoccupation and pleasure; hers are filled with routine 
and defeat from which she gets staleness and depression. He 
often finds enough romance and risk in a week to suffice him 
for a year; she finds enough drab reality in a year to suffice her 
for life. Man does not take his wife into full partnership. She 
is a special partner—a sexual partner. In the early days of 
his matrimony he tries to tell his wife about the things that 
absorb his life, and that he hopes to bring into it; his encoun- 
ters, experiences, ambitions, accomplishments, defeats, resurrec- 
tions; but she frequently makes comment that neither illumines 
nor pleases him, so he decides to be silent. Social intercourse 
becomes confined to personalities, intellectual contact to 
discussing children’s ailments and servants’ shortcomings. 

Projects are conceived, plans matured, tasks accomplished and 
the wife frequently non little or nothing of them, of the 
risks that are the spice of life, of the struggles that give it 
flavor, of the ideals that give it substance. Man looks upon 
his wife as his property, and not his partner, and treats her 
accordingly. Some do not. I am not concerned with them; 

they are not of the incompatibles. Woman’s resentment 
against being looked upon and treated as property is frequently 
displayed i in frigidity. 
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@) There i is another phase of the matrimonial game which 
‘man does not play fairly. He insists that his wife shall have 
_a handicap which makes it nearly certain that he will win. 
In conformity with the dual moral code existing since records 
of man’s doings have been kept, the vast majority of men have 
had sexual experience previous to matrimony, the vast majority 
of women have not. It is in the air that young women are not 
as “virtuous” as their mothers and grandmothers were. I 
believe they are more so. And I believe furthermore that if 
the church records of early New England were published, the 
present-day girl might plume herself on her continence. When 
I hear that there are twenty-seven high school girls in the 
maternity wards of Clevewater’s hospital awaiting delivery, 
and that many girls nowadays discard stays to insure the 
success of petting-parties, I recall by way of balance, the thou- 
sand and one stories that women have told me during my 
professional life of their complete ignorance of sexual matters 
previous to marriage, and the few instances of unchastity that 
came to my knowledge during thirty-five years’ intimacy with 
the poor and rich of a city whose fame is not dependent upon 
its morality. 

In any case, man considers it his inalienable right that his 
wife shall come to the matrimonial bed a virgin. Nor does he 
feel it incumbent upon him to introduce her to love’s paradise 
with ceremony, ritual or finesse. As a rule he leads her to 
the portals and pushes her through, and should she display 
hesitation, chagrin, embarrassment or reluctance to essay the 
experience anew, he feels hurt and resents such conduct. 
Instead of guiding, teaching and encouraging her, he is sorry 
for himself. He does not give the same thought to the matter 
that he would give to his automobile if it failed to function 
properly. What he wants is pleasure, not mutual pleasure. 
If he were as determined to have the latter as the former, 
we should rarely hear of frigidity in women. I am not denying 
that it exists, I am endeavoring to vrove that it is frequently 
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acquired, not fundamental: an outgrowth af selfishness and 
ignorance on the part of the husband. . 

He holds that it is immodest to investigate the art of love, 
immoral to teach it to his wife. Moreover, any desire on her 
“part to learn it or evidence of progress in its mastery is an 
indication of pruriency. He does not want a professional love- 
maker in his house. Professional love-makers have houses of 
their own and should he go to them now and then, neither his 
reputation nor his self-respect would suffer. 

(3) Man considers it beneath him to try to understand 
either love or passion. He is avid to experience them, but 
loath to study them. 

All that the average man knows about the sex urge is its. 
imperiousness in himself. Of its display in women he knows 
nothing. It seems incredible that he can observe the animal 
world and not know. For woman there is a time for love 
making; for man it is any time. For woman love’s supreme 
embrace is a ceremonial; for man it isa gesture. He frequently 
makes it and passes on before his mate has had time to get 
beyond the preliminaries of her ritual. A successful premiére 
has to be prepared. A perfect duet is not attained without 
rehearsal. 

Man insists upon living his own life, but his wife shall not 
live hers, save as he orders it. He would not expect his wife 
to enjoy dancing with him had she neither instruction nor 
experience; nor spending two evenings a week listening to 
Beethoven’s music if her previous contact with music had been 
confined to that beaten from a jew’s harp. Yet he expects 
her not only to enjoy the divinest of pleasures, the condensation 
of rapture, without preparation or practice, but to develop an 
appetite for it which shall be appeased only when he is 
hungry! And she, having essayed it and found it not only 
far short of its representation by poet and philosopher, saint 
and sinner, sage and fool, but a duty more irksome each time 
it is fulfilled, a synapsis never pleasurable and oftentimes 
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painful to bridge, determines to abandon it, or at least. te 
attempt it no oftener than is essential to. keep family body- 


and-soul together. And her short-sighted spouse resents her 
attitude and is at a loss to explain it. 


In the majority of cases, man has only himself to blame 
for his wife’s frigidity. It goes without saying that women 
are variously sexed but most of them have an original endow- - 
ment that is adequate, if properly nurtured, to satisfy the 
demands of any one man, be he a Casanova, a Burns, 
or a Goethe. It must be cultivated, otherwise the weeds and 
thistles of daily life will choke it, hide it and finally kill it. 
It is in the early days of matrimony that many husbands sow 
the seeds that grow into distaste for conjugality, aversion to 
the supreme embrace. A sexually unsatisfied wife rarely makes 
an ideal mother. 

There are few more successful ways of causing a living thing 
to wither and fade away than to stop using it. Atrophy follows 
disuse as the night follows the day. A word to any one so’ wise 
as the average man thinks he is about all marital affairs should 
be sufficient. 

I should like to see a compilation that would be called 
“Marital Ethics.” A companion-piece might be called “Marital 
Etiquette.” Why should one be told how to enter a room, how 
to act while there, how to take leave of a hostess, and be left 
ignorant of how to begin, complete and survey the only accom- 
plishment he has in completeness with God? That he so often 
bungles it, thereby paving the way to the hospital, the divorce 
court and heart-break house, are my reasons for believing the 
book is needed. 

Ignorance and mental inactivity are the parents of many 
conjugal misfits. Were wé to devote to a study of successful 
married life a tenth of the time that we do to the study of a 
successful business or professional life, there would be fewer 


‘matrimonial bankrupts. 


The husband is usually responsible for them, but the wife 
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cannot be given complete absolution. She is often not coun: 
selled by her intelligence. - ! 

She too has not been taught to look upon matrimony 
as a partnership for mutual benefit. For her it is an escape 
‘or a haven: escape from a home where she is “misunderstood” 
to one in which she will provide the understanding, from a 
field that is “posted” to one wherein she may wander as she 
pleases; a haven where she may have comforts that she has 
never known and companionship that has been denied her. 
The bored see in it distraction; the drudges, idleness; the 
lovers are convinced that love lasts for ever. It is as useless 
to tell a young girl in her first amatory throes that her emotions 
are but preparatory to the love that comes with satisfactory 
matrimony as it is to tell a paranoiac of the falseness of his 
beliefs. 

I do not hear so much discussion of love as a “duty” as 1 
did in my bread-and-butter days. “He is a good man, he gives 
you everything you want, and it is your duty to love him,” I 
frequently heard from the lips of mothers admonishing their 
daughters. Love is never a duty. It is beyond one’s influence 
or control. It is a dispensation from God. All that we can 
do is to pray that we may never be bereft of it, or that the 
object toward which it is directed may never be substituted. 
Fetter Love and it becomes paralyzed immediately. Deprive 
it of its spontaneity and its substance disappears. 

Love imposes duties which are usually cheerfully performed, 
and it is its daily services that move us to tenderness. Few 
find them onerous until an attempt is made to cage dr coerce 
them. 

When the duties and obligations attached to the marital state 
reveal themselves to the young bride, she is often unable to. 
get over the first astonishment and the shock to her ideals. 
If she be intelligent and love her husband she will attempt to 
understand them and fulfill them, for she will find that her 
experience is a common one; if she 1s not and does not, she 





a give up in oul or look sibewhcre for the j joys of life. 
One kind of woman, finding that the most obvious entailment - 


_ 4 of matrimony is not all that it has been cracked up to be, says: 
“No, I don’t like it; I don’t want it; I won’t have it” when 


proffer of it is made, just as she ponies to have caviare or 
truffles in her house because she did not like them the first 
time she tasted them. Everyone adapts himself to what he 
must. For the neatly embroidered “God Bless Our Home” that 
hung on the walls within which so many of us grew up, women 
would be wise to substitute “Appetite grows with eating.” 

Many a woman has told me that she expected from marriage 
a prolongation of her betrothal days, with more intensity; that 
a bunch of flowers or a box of sweets would be the daily con- 
tribution of her husband to her happiness, and that her 
responsibilities would be confined to keeping the flowers in 
fresh water and the sweets in appropriate bowls. “I cannot 
understand how I could have been so ignorant. I am deter- 
mined that my daughter shall know more than I did,” was a 
frequent confidence of my cakes and ale days. Alas, how often 
I became aware that the determination came to naught! 
Mothers often find it impossible to expose the problems of ma- 
trimony without revealing their own sins and sorrows, so they 
are silent—or very inarticulate. It should be the mother’s 
privilege to telit her daughter that sweets and flowers are not 
all in marriage—and that concessions are more conducive to 

_ happiness in marriage than sybaritism. 

Despite the aphorisms that have existed in all times 
and in all languages woman has not learned that idleness is 
the mother of evil. More than that, it is woman’s curse. 
She will never make matrimony the going concern it can be 

made so long as she insists on living as she lives now when 
her husband is in what is called “easy circumstances.” Self- 
expression is an insistent secondary urge. Self-adornment 
_ which leaves out the spiritual does not satisfy it. The bearing 
_ and rearing of children, if indulged in whole-heartedly, might, 
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but as the child-bearing period of the modern woman is about 

one quarter of her years, and as large families are no longer 
good form, and likely to become less so with the dissemination _ 
of contraception information, the majority of well-to-do women 
-are pledged to a life of idleness; hence they are under tribute 
which they pay to the divorce court and to the physician. My — 
most effective therapeutic coadjutor in the treatment of the 

nervous disorders of women and in the soldering of marital 

incompatibilities was work. 

And then we go out too much; we stay home too little. That 
we stay home too little may be the fault of the home. There is 
nothing to stay for. But an evening together alone, recalling 
pleasant experiences and planning new ones, reviving half- 
faded emotions, reading poetry that thrilled us in our youth, 
playing music that stirs us in our maturity is more salutary 
for amorous health than cabaret cocktails, “mikes” and 
“movies.” The value of a book as a soother of feelings, a 
source of tenderness, a smoother of angles, a stirrer up of 
sentiment has never been overestimated. 

Gradually women have replaced men as the mainstay 
of religion. Religion tolerates marital intercourse because of 
that which results from it, teaching that progeny, not pleasure, 
justifies it. When it was believed that the world would soon 
come to an end, religion was against it, tooth and nail. When 
the world continued to exist and only paranoiac prophets 
believed in its destruction the church sanctioned marital inter- 
course that the world might have soul-savers, breadwinners 
and cannon fodder. That, with slight modifications, is its 
position to-day. To me as a physician this position cannot 
justify itself. Sexual intercourse is good for the body and I 
suspect it is good for the soul. Fortunately, it is pleasurable; 
so many things contributing to health are boring, like a vege- 
table diet, or setting-up exercises and daily dozens. 

I hesitate to use a word that is so overworked as puritanical. 
Force majeure compels me. Many women of America are 
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a tant poner (and many who read will say, “Thank God they 
rate y a: Conjugation for progeny only is their slogan, and as 


few want to have more than three or four children, their experi- 


ence must needs be very limited; they give themselves no 


opportunity to prove or disprove that practice makes perfect. 
The widespread diffusion of the doctrine and technique of 
contraception does not affect them. The chief branches of 
the Catholic Church, the Roman and the Anglican, have at last 
found something on which they can pull together: the preven- 


‘tion of any Federal legislation designed to encourage birth- 


control. It is safe to anticipate that the Church will win out 
for a time, but it is safer to predict that eventually she will 
lose. 

Vestigial remains of puritanism are contributory causes of . 
marital incompatibility for they tend to thrust frigidity on the 
wife. 

Wisdom is the ability to profit by experience. The 
person who can also profit by the experience of others is in a 
class with Solomon. A young woman in the throes of love 
believes that he who has lit the fire consuming her is as 
perfect as the lily is pure. When she discovers after matri- 


_ mony that her spouse is as full of imperfections as a geyser 


of water, respect for him ebbs and wifely love is transmuted to 
maternal. That is a barrier to successful conjugality. 

_ The girl who is told that the man she wants to marry is in 
need of some sort of reformation, be it from slavery to con- 
vention, from emotional fixation and spiritual inelasticity, or 


- from undue solicitude about his health, and then proceeds to 


marry him, is not a shining avatar of wisdom. The woman 
who marries such a man and anticipates conjugal felicity is 


bound to have sleepless nights and tearful days. 


Briefly to summarize these last paragraphs: Girls should be 


brought up to work; the more money they have or will inherit, 


the more essential is this feature of their up-bringing. Work 


does not necessarily mean earning 4 living. 





Girls should be taught that seen: is the cement of matric 
mony, frigidity its dialyser. After they marry, they should 
be encouraged to read the lives of the Saints of their sex, and - 
of the great lovers. : 

Girls should be told and retold that community of interest, 
asthe thought, emotions, outlook, hope, purpose are the mate- 
rials with which to build the durable, livable, marriage-house, 
and that mutual pleasure should be the architect. 

It need scarcely be said that there is such a thing as genuine 
incompatibility and that no amount of understanding or perspi< 
cacity, bearing or forbearing, on the part of one or the other 
partner will surmount it. 

When a woman finds she has married a man like Mr. Bennet | 
of Pride and Prejudice, an odd mixture of quick parts, 
- sarcastic humor, reserve and caprice, she may, if she is intelli- 

gent and intuitive, come to understand him, but when a man 
marries a woman like Mrs. Bennet, of mean understanding, 
little information and uncertain temper, he may succeed in 
understanding, but rarely in tolerating her. 

A great change has come over the world during the past 
twenty years. We who are so close to it are unable to see it 
in proper perspective. A hundred years must elapse before 
that can be done. No one can foresee the result of woman’s 
economic independence, of her use of the ballot. Should any 
one attempt it, he would find himself in the position of the 
expert: half bkis audience think him the biggest liar, the 
greatest scoundrel, the most consummate fool in the world; the 
other half regard him as truthful, resourceful, wise. It will not 
be woman’s lack of modesty or morality, nor her instinctive or 
acquired possessions that will work the change. It will be 
wrought by her position of absolute equality with man. 

Woman may be a different creature from what we have 
believed. She may be just like a man in every respect save 
that she produces ova instead of spermatozoa, evolutes more 
slowly, and has less energy. Should this prove to be the case. 





"sexual Saal will rhe a rare occurrence. The matriage os 
game will be played fair, love will replace sentiment, reality — 


artifice, and respect flattery. There will be a new sex morality 


uniform for men and women, and human beings will not be 


_ ashamed of their most glorious possession. Parental time and 


money will not all be spent in training the ego urge; the race 
urge will have its share of both, not by stealth and in camera, 
but in the open with flags flying. They who profit by this 


‘change will acquire a finer moral sense, a more catholic con- 


science, fuller reasoning power which will tell them how and 
when to use their advantages that they may live long, efficiently 
and happily, and that they may save their souls. With this 
growth will come a new formulation of the philosophy of 
nature; man will be guided by psychology, not by theology: 
and he will worship an indulgent, not a revengeful, God. 
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HERE are other causes of the frequent failure oi 

matrimony as a going concern than inadequate and 
dormant sex endowment, and the responsibility for the majority 
of them rests on man. Aside from jealousy and adult-infantil- 
ism, two powerful matrimony wreckers which display them- 
selves in the female oftener than in the male, man makes and. 
delivers most of the bombs that successfully shell the citadel 
of matrimony. They are: tyranny, ignorance and egotism, the 
intellectual sins which Christ held in such profound abhorrence. 

Man’s failure to evaluate and differentiate between love and 
passion has already been discussed. The menace of adult- 
infantilism to the nation and to the individual receive con< 
sideration in another part of this book. 

No one needs to be told that jealousy is a matrimonial 
wrecker of the first order, but he who would say something 
new about it must be either an over-confident or a 
senseless man. No human infirmity, no moral deformity has 
been described in such detail and with such vividness by dram- 
atist and novelist, philosopher and physician. Its capacity to 
transform the god in man to demon and its power to deform 
the soul and to dethrone reason is measureless. 

Jealousy is often confused with envy. It has no relation- 
ship to it. Envy is a component of an inferiority orientation, 
jealousy of a superiority one. The jealous person is funda~ 
mentally an egoist, often apparently generous and frank when 
he is actually selfish and sly, and he often affects a subservience 
which his heart contradicts, and a forbearance which his con- 


duct denies, 
ae 
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Jealousy i is an accessory of the two great fundamental urges; 
as an irradiation of the sexual appetite it displays itself in 
anger, grief, despair when the person who prompts or feeds 
this appetite appears to be contended for or claimed by 
another; or even when that person seems to concentrate his 
interest on another. 

That the jealous one is often utterly mistaken about the 
intent or conduct of the person who excites jealousy is estab- 
lished by experience and history. But groundless je sousy is 
oiten more devastating than justifiable jealousy. All human 
beings have the germ of jealousy in their make-up; in some it 
lies dormant; in others it takes on monstrous development. 
_ Like everything else of which we are constituted, it is an inher- 
itance and an acquisition. Those versed in biology and the 
laws of heredity do not hesitate to tell us with much confidence 
that it is a mnemonic engram, something almost as specific 
and material as a million dollars; but however this may be, 
no one denies that it is a heritage from cur remotest ancestors 
and from barbarism. It originated at a period in the develop- 
ment of the human species when possession depended upon 
might, and retention upon contrivance and violence. 

In women it is less brutal and devastating than in men, but 
what it lacks in brutality, feminine jealousy compensates for in 
keenness of instinct, penetration, in greater insidiousness and 
less amenability to reason. 

Its easiest victims are those of great emotionability or affec- 
tivity; indeed strong emotivity seems to be essential for its 
rank growth. Hence it affects more easily and more perma- 
nently those of artistic make-up, the Marcel Proust and the 
Marie Bashkirtseff types. 

_ Jealousy, so diverse in its manifestations, is no less diverse 
in its genesis. It may be brutal or meek; when it is brutal it 
is frequently caused by distrust of the beloved person; when 
it is meek it finds its origin, generally, in mistrust of oneself, 
of one’s charm and capacity to retain affection. This is the 
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more painful sort since it crushes the individual and denies him 


the glamor and luster achieved by the one who can externalize 
his passion. 


- It is interesting to note, however, that the jealousy of which — 


so many married people complain in their life-partner is con- 
sidered not only a justifiable insistence upon rights but an 
irrefutable proof of love. The popular opinion is that real 
love cannot exist without jealousy. It can, but it is flattering 
to a woman to have a jealous husband even when it entails 
annoyance and “scenes.”’ It proves how precious one’s treas- 
ure is when one wishes to guard it against all outside influences, 
but it proves also how little faith one has in one’s capacity for 
keeping it. : 

Jealousy in reality is a part of the ego urge; that is why it 
is so difficult to eradicate. But it is marvellous that we make 
such small effort to minimize its potency or shape its course. 
We take infinite pains and care to instill into the budding mind 
principles of veracity, chastity, temperance and self-control. 
We expend any amount of time and money teaching our 
children how to play fair. We try te infuse into them senti- 
ments of altruism, of courage, of generosity—in short, all the 
unhuman but humane impulses, but we do little or nothing 
toward teaching our youths that jealousy is more likely to 
cause misery to themselves and others than almost any other 
component of their emotional makeup. ‘Though personality 
cannot be entirely changed by precept, discipline or environ- 
ment, it can be decidedly influenced if it be attacked before 
habit-systems have become set. 

“Of all the diseases of the mind,” said Moliére, “jealousy is 
that to which most things serve as food, and fewest as reme- 
dies.” Nothing is too impossible or too low for the jealous 
person to attempt. He loves his jealousy, keeps it burning, and 
often acts as if he would hate to be deprived of it. He may 
say: “I love my disease and I wish to die of it.” The pity 
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of it is that more often he'does not die, but kills the person 
who excites his jealousy. 


There is no cure for jealousy. Dies dolorem minuit, as 
Seneca assured Marcia, but before time bereaves one of it, 


_the spark of life frequently goes out. Though jealousy is a 


constituent of the fundamental urges and though it is as old 
as man—even older—it has been fostered by convention, — 


civilization, and particularly by religion which insists that 


woman is dependent upon, and subservient to, man. 

Jealousy may cease to exist when conventional morality is 
no longer taught or pretense made of practising it. 
‘ Now that women have freed themselves from economic 
servitude, have invaded every field of activity, and have proved 
their ability to support themselves, it cannot be long before 
they will rebel against man’s tyranny. They will insist upon 
a single, uniform code of sex morality. What is right for one 
will have to be right for the other. “But it has never been 
right for men to be unchaste,” someone will say. Nevertheless 


it is universally admitted that he has been, and is to-day; 


and that he is not called to account by church, state, society 
or spouse save in exceptional instances. If he mixes his trans- 
gressions with discretion, if he does not unfurl the flag of his 
conquests in public and does not boast of his prowess to his 
family, he gets away with it and apparently does not forfeit 
the esteem of his fellow man or fellow woman. Let a woman 
comport herself similarly and every man condemns her unless 
he has a lecherous eye for her; every woman points a scornful 
finger at her, vilifies and ostracizes her. Society not only treats 
her as a pariah but insists either that she join the sisterhood — 
of Hester Prynne and wear the habit, or enlist in the prostitute 
army. 

‘It is incredible that this should be so, but it is as true as the 
periodicity of the seasons, and its explanation is easy. Man 
has looked upon woman as his property, with which he may 


i do as he likes so long as he does not destroy her, and so long 
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as his treatment of her is not a public offense. When he takes 
her to wife she must promise to obey him. She must come 
to him a virgin and she must remain chaste. 1f she does not 
he will cast her off and his fellows will applaud, hers will 
exult. The street is her destiny unless she finds a keeper. At 
peril of her happiness, she does what man does with impunity. 
It is neither right nor just. Man has never been just to woman. 
In addition to thrusting bondage upon her, he has striven te 
dwarf her intellectually by denying her contacts that would 
fertilize her intelligence and forbidding her experiences that 
would fructify her emotions. His every effort has been to 
make her a strumpet or a slave. He denies it and claims that 
his effort has been to make her not only his equal, but his. 
better half, one worthy to mother His children, but his deeds 
are not in harmony with his words. 

Truth, however, compels me to say parenthetically that 
woman apparently likes to be a slave. All one has to do te 
be convinced of it is to watch her in her everyday life and in 
the conduct of her affairs. As soon as she is old enough and 
has the opportunity to say “yes,” she becomes man’s slave. 
Her slavery may weigh upon her if she discovers too late that 
she has made a mistake. But the moment she frees herself 
from it, either willingly or by a happy stroke of circumstances, 
she goes in for slavery again: usually to a man, often to 
la Mode, occasionally to a spiritual preoccupation. The reason 
for this may be her long habituation to slavery and habit is 
man’s supreme passion. 

Woman should not be content with economic independence 
and political equality. She must insist upon social equality 
as well. She must promise to obey only God, the laws of her 
country and her own conscience. She must demand ard obtain 
the social and spiritual freedom that man has. While admitting 
she is one of Sarah’s daughters she should refuse to call any of 
Abraham’s sons “lord” and she should deny by word and con- 
duct that she is either a weak vessel or a clinging vine. 
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‘Man potteves he discharges his obligations to woman if he 
Bien and clothes her properly, and cohabits with her. He 
contends that the arena of self-expression for her should be 
limited to the child-bed and the satisfaction of his primitive 
urge. He thinks if he decks her out in fine clothes and rich 
jewelry, provides her with palaces sumptuously furnished, 
automobiles and pedigreed dogs that she should be happy and . 
tontent, satisfied with her slavery, pleased with her desert. 
He does not admit the truth of this but then he does not admit 
that he is prejudiced, that the Ku Klux Klan thrives like the 
green bay tree, or that the followers of the late William 
Jennings Bryan are preparing to thrust another Dark Age upon 
the world. Man is ever ready to deny that he feels himself 
superior to woman, but his conduct proclaims his faith in his 
own superiority. He knows he is superior intellectually, and 
he believes he is superior physically. He no longer denies that 
she is a human being as did a bishop attending the Council of 
Macon toward the end of the sixth century, according to Greg- 
ory of Tours, but she is a person to be cared for, coerced, 
-coddled and kept. Meanwhile, the way in which she has forged 
ahead ‘intellectually and physically during the generation now 
at its zenith seems to deny the assumption and the belief. The 
professions of arms and engineering are the only ones in which 
she has not proven her fitness. Her record for tolerating hard- 
ships and her deserved reputation for ruthlessness and savagery 
when her passions are aroused suggest that she has some quali- 
fications that might fit her for soldiery, and her success in the 
' field of applied science indicates that engineering is not beyond 
her. It is silly to hold that the periodic display of her pro- 
creative capacity would impede her success in either field. It 
does not impede the female field workers of continental Europe. 
Naturally she would be placed out of commission by pregnancy 
- but should she decide to go in for slaughter she could acquire 
information about procreation that would make her mistress — 
of the matter. 
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_ The wonder is that women waited until the twentieth century _ i 


to insist upon rights of equality. They won their battle with- 


out great loss of life, but they are having enormous difficulty ¥ 


collecting the indemnity due them. It is because man does 
not want to pay. He has been eating his cake and keeping it 
too for so many centuries that he cannot contemplate doing 
otherwise. The first installment of the indemnity was paid 
promptly for it was delivered on the wings of the World War: 
the economic field was thrown open to women. The second 
installment is overdue: the field of sex morality, where man 
has played, must be open to woman and on the same terms. 
Not only has man arrogated to himself special sex privilege, 
but he has striven to perpetuate a falsehood, viz., that women 
are ruined by sexual intercourse. If it ruins women it should 
ruin men. Sex privilege must go the way political, social and 
religious privilege has gone or is going. What would man say 
should someone attempt to tell him that he felt an utter 
contempt for himself, an all-consuming shame, a dread bor- 
dering on panic followed by measureless regret and profound 
remorse when he forfeited his chastity? That is how woman 
is supposed to feel, to suffer and to do penance. That is how 
man has told her she should feel. Selfishness and predatori- 
ness have counseled him oftener than altruism and morality, 
unless she be of his own kin when he is animated by fear of 
what people will say, and that his dependent or relative will 
lose her market value. 
Then should woman do as man does? No, man should do 
as woman does. Man should take his turn at being what is 
called virtuous, that is continent, relative or absolute. He may 
find not only that it pays but that it is pleasurable. But the 
conduct of woman, some maintain, is the result of compulsion 
of man’s exactions. Freed from coercion and suggestion, would 
she be polyandrous? It is very difficult to contribute anything 
to this discussion save one’s impression and judgment. What 
women themselves have to say about it carries very little 
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‘ seis They have been s so artificialized by man, so mummified 


by convention, and so denatured by countless generations of 
cage-life that hele testimony is bound to be biased. 
_If there were any cogent reason for believing that women are 


different from men, save in their reproductive cells and energy, 


one might believe that their urges swayed them differently. 
But so long as I cannot convince myself that their self-pre- 
servative urge differs from that of man, I cannot believe that 


their race-preservative urge differs save as it has been modified 


by prison-, cloister-, palace-, and hovel-life. The differences 


that it appears to have are the reactions of its restrictions and 


environment. 

_ If man is polygamous woman is polyandrous. That man’s 
conduct would seem to indicate that he is polygamous there is 
no doubt. But does he or any one know? The thing that 


makes me conjecture that he may be is that neither religion 


nor law has succeeded in making him forego sexual promiscuity. 
But the question is: were marriage a different kind of institu- 
tion, might he not be willing to forego it? Did not society and 
economics put such obstacles in the way of matrimony, and 
were human beings allowed to enter into wedlock soon after 
the time that nature intended they should, would man display 
this promiscuity with the same determination that he does 
today? He has never given monogamy a trial, and if there is 
sign or portent that he intends doing so, it has escaped me. 
The extraordinary thing is that it does not seem to conflict with 
a man’s love for a woman, his wife, let us say, to have casual 
amorous relationship with another woman, but it would seem | 
to be most exceptional for a woman in love to enjoy or desire 
such an experience. However, I am bound to say that the 
happiest men I have known are those who have been faithful to 
wives who gave them the satisfaction matrimony should give, 


and the happiest women I have known are those who, by their 


sane conduct and penetrating sense of partnership, have shown 


_ themselves worthy of such continence. It should be within 
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the confines of matrimony, not without them, that one should ac 


look for happiness and fulfillment. 

There are probably few more gratifying and earch feel- 

ings or experiences than those resulting from conforming one’s 

-conduct to the ideals and standards of a person one admires, re- 
spects and loves. When admiration and respect are forfeited, 
love does not tarry long, and its departure is generally heralded, 
if the opportunity presents itself or can be created, by faithless- 
ness to the marriage vows. 

Intelligence and behavior distinguish modern from primitive 
man. There are some somatic differences between them, but 
one has to go back an enormous number of years to encounter 
them. But the intelligence and behavior of the man of today 
are quite unlike those of the man of such a short time as four 
thousand years ago. Behavior or conduct is motivated by the 
instincts, but its display is conditioned by intelligence, or to be 
more specific, by reason. 

Conduct is the outward display of one’s inward or spiritual 
convictions. It is the purpose of religion to shape these convic- 
tions and to influence their display. Its agents pretend to know 
the outline and details of God’s plan for man. They were sub- 
mitted to the eyes and ears of their predecessors, and in the 
thousands or millions of years that have elapsed since then, 
there has not been the smallest alteration of the plan. The 
basic tenet of religion is that man should be what he is not, and 
if he cannot change himself he is lost. Self-love is the pediment 
and pedestal of man but he is told he must love his neigh- 
bor as himself and he never succeeds save when he identifies 
his neighbor with himself. He is admonished to turn the other 
cheek, but if he does not counter with a blow, onlookers hoot, 
him. He is told he must dissociate himself from all loves save 
the one “which knows not sex, nor person, nor partiality.” 
Most of the things that the Ten Commandments forbid are the 
things it is “natural” for man to do. Society has found that it 
is essential for its existence that some of them be kept, so it has 
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laa ree ae orl aay ea upon the serutes of the 
State. Others it has found may be disregarded without affront- 
ing the fundamentalist or pietist—such as sanctifying the Sab- 
_ bath and coveting a neighbor’s house or field; others still it has 
found it may disregard with impunity here though punishment 
in the beyond is promised transgressors. But the most impor- 
tant of these is the Seventh, whose aim is to safeguard that 
which the church holds is a sacrament and the State a contract. 

In view of the fact that in this country there is one divorce 
to every seven marriages and the proportion increases yearly, 
marriage is not a great success. But when any attempt is made 
to refabricate, reorder, repair the institution called matrimony, 
a howl goes up from the people who call themselves god-fearing 
—the intention being to convey that all who do not agree with 
them are god-defaming—which makes the most intrepid archi- 
tect of such institution fearful to proceed. 

Pulpits will continue to fight against divorce as they have in 
the past, but pews will continue to demand and get it. This 
may make polygamy the basis of our social system, as the head 
of the Episcopal diocese of New York asserted in his opening 
Lenten sermon of this year. So long as marriage is contracted 
as it now is, and so long as divorce has popular sanction we 
cannot hope to reform the institution. Two young people who 
know very little of each other fall in love. It is unnecessary to 
say, even though one could, how each feels about the other. 
Every one who has been in love knows—and he or she who has 
not should pretend to know for the stigma of the Beast is in- 
ability to fall in love. They are ignorant of each other’s mental 
interests, emotional possessions, tastes, temperaments or pre- 
dispositions. They know absolutely nothing about each other’s 
sex coefficient. In fact, one of them would deny having any. 
They are bound to get married and why should they not? 
They are in love. But being in love.is only one of the reasons 
_ for getting married and by no means the most important one. 

a most important reason for getting married is that it is the 
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consensus of opinion of those who have man’s welfare at iene 
that it is the best way to harmonize with nature; that it is up 
to date the safest happiness insurance policy one can take out. 
It is desirable that the participants should love each other, but 
it is far more important that they should love each other after 
~marriage than before and love flows from passion as the brook 
from the spring; wall up the spring and the rivulet dries; 
deepen it and the stream takes on volume and expression. 

Plutarch said that before we choose a friend we should eat a 
bushel of salt with him. Conforming to that, before choosing 

a husband or wife, one should, perhaps, eat a ton. But youth 
cannot be persuaded to indulge in more than a pinch or two: 
Love destroys the taste for salt and the capacity to reason. 

No man and woman will continue to love one another if they _ 
peng themselves sexually incompatible. They may continue to | 
\live together for their children’s sake and for the sake of their 
|own reputation, but love has fled and admiration and respect — 
| with it. There is not the slightest likelihood of trial marriages, 
| so it is necessary to confront the predicament as best we can 
‘though the first trial marriage for a twelve month period has 
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recently taken place in Moscow. We may continue to tell \ 


| youths that marriage is a sacrament and a legal contract but 
| they must also be fully apprised that it is a partnership whose 
| success depends largely upon sexual relations and that some 
| find them repugnant and repulsive. It ought to be pointed out 
‘to them that we often come to like and depend upon things 
F which were, when first taken, distasteful and disgusting. 
Young men and women must be made to understand that 
that which they call love is transitory and that the only way to 
give it the simulacrum of permanency is to transmute it into 
_ sympathy, respect and affection. Conjugality is the master 
' transmuter; community of interest is the material to use. 


: 
i 
j 
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Sexual intercourse is not a matter incidental to matrimony as | 


many young people believe; it is the keystone of the matri- . 
monial arch. It is not the cereale of parentage only; it is thr 
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iF distatder af pleasure, the messenger of profit. It adds neice to | | 
the hair, softness to the skin, appeasement to the emotions, 
| | depth to the understanding and breadth to the soul. By har- 
| monizing the activity of the ductless glands it invigorates the 
| body and gives energy to the mind. An agency of such poten- / 
\ 
\ 


| tiality should not be treated as a serpent or a skunk; we should | 
not let it administer our lives, we should make it our coadjutor. \ 
In truth it is not life, it is life? s flavor. [ 
/ A successful partnership is that in which the associates have — 
| at least one interest in common. Let it be the effort to amass | 
a fortune, to make a reputation, to put the world or a portion . 
_ of it in their debt, to perpetuate the name of their firm, to exalt | 
\the name of re ancestors, success is likely to crown thon ef- 
_ forts. What do the partners in the matrimonial firm actually 
do? They pool their resources, confident that they will show 
the world what success really is. They eat the same food, sleep 
__ in the same bed, and the only thing they have in common is 
their children; but as the advent of those is not infrequently 
_ delayed until the time when the partners begin to feel a bit 
| estranged, or to sit in adverse judgment on one another, they 
‘often do not have their children in common. 

These same children, so generally considered the binding 
link of love between parents and their greatest source of happi- 
ness, often cause them much sorrow. There is no more widely 
held delusion than that children always love their parents. 
How many hearts broken by the blow of filial indifference have 

I striven to mend! 

\ There are two kinds of love: sexual and parental; all else ( 
is affection. The first is the stepping stone to the second, the \ 

purification chamber which we must often visit that we may 
be worthy of nature’s noblest endowment. Parenthood has ob- 
ligations, duties, privileges but few rights. Parents have no 
right to exact love from their offspring, or to do anything which 
has this result as its object. They do it and suffer thereby. 
Children do not naturally love their parents; they would love 
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. they need and want. Children are under obligation to their 


‘any one who was kind and good to them and gave them = 
ji 
f) 


_ parents for bringing them into the world, but parents should 
__not expect to be paid in love. Those who protest that they thus) 
\ paid their parents used, I suspect, counterfeit money. 

The proposition is reversed as regards the parents: they must 
love their children and fortunately the vast majority cannot — 
help doing so. Their task is much like that of the Danaids: a 
ceaseless pouring of love into a vast vessel. The only differ- 
ence is that the vessel is not necessarily full of holes. Some- — 
times it has been known to overflow and then there is much — 
rejoicing and happiness; sometimes only a sudden gush of the © 
love is thrown back and it warms the heart and invigorates the _ 
love of the parents, but when the vessel proves to be porous, it | 
is not a crime against nature, but a legitimate display of 
nature. One of the privileges of parents is to comport them- | 
selves in such a way that their children will respect and honor | 
them. One of the duties is to bring up their children in such a | 
way that they will be sympathetic and affectionate adults, 
intelligent and loving parents. 

More than virtue ever was, parenthood is its own reward. 

Men and women go into marriage for different reasons. 
Man seeks appeasement of his emotions, fulfillment of his pas- 
sions, enhancement of comforts, procreation of children, and 
a sense of permanency that life has denied him. Woman 
may be looking for similar advantages; but what she 
wants, above all, is a friend, a companion, a man who will be 
tolerant, indulgent, who will take an interest in her interests as 
she is generally willing to do in his—and a home. What does 
she often find after the first months of elation and novelty have. 
worn off? A man who comes home too tired to see that she 
is expecting praise for her new dress; too engrossed in his own 
affairs to breathe a word of them to his wife; too self-cen- 
tered to pretend even a passing interest in her worldly, social or 
artistic pleasures and preoccupations; too contemptuous of her 
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© sageoet to submit the problems he is trying to solve to her; a 
preoccupied man who is nearly always ready to sit in judecient, 

_ favorable to himself, adverse to others. 
' Man is more responsible than woman for the increasing — 
_ failure of matrimony. Woman has not heretofore had the op- 
portunity to ensure its success that he has had. However, it 
. would seem now to be coming to her, and hence it is that I look 
| forward to a renaissance of matrimony. Woman will be wisely 
of counselled should she utilize her intuitiveness and acquisitive- 
| 


7 


mnie 


ness to make herself expert in the art of friendship. It is the 
rock upon which matrimony should be built that the gates of 
Hell may not prevail against it. 
| The Church would be wisely advised were it to give the 
| same approval to marriages for companionship that it now gives 
| to marriages for procreation; and the State would be equally 
| far-sighted were it to make companion-contracts far more 
| easily dissolved than family contracts. It is the only way of | 
| Overcoming one of the most formidable obstacles to personal | 
/ health and happiness and to national efficiency and Pre ) 
~ belated matrimony for economical reasons. 
) Companionship founded on equality of tastes, on mutual re- | 
| spect for intellectual development, on community of interests 
| or at least a desire to encourage such community, is the essen- , 
. tial features of a happy matrimonial venture. It has been my\ 
' observation that woman attempts it more determinedly than Nett 
} man. ‘The thing she is reluctant to accept is that love is tran- ( 
 sitory and the thing she is slow to learn is that love must be | 
transmvted into intimacy and companionship, cemented with | 
respect. 
The religions that we have now may not be failures, but they 
are close approximations to failures. The conditions that led 
up to the World War, its conduct and settlement, the jockeying 
for place that is going on today among the nations of Europe, 
our disposition in this country to prejudice and hatred, all 
_ lend support to this statement. 
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Persons still call themselves Christians, Jews, Mahemersin 


and subscribe to the tenets of their religions, but they conform — 


to them only such portion of their conduct as they see fit. 

Sin and hypocrisy undoubtedly existed before Christianity 
but Christianity has nurtured them by its unnatural requisi- 
tions. It is absolutely impossible for the majority of mankind 
to become wholly spiritual. Perhaps one in a million can, but 
history knows few Francis Bernardones. To contend that mat- 
ter has no merit is to confront reason; to deny that the world is 
God’s garden and our inheritance is to deny the obvious. Chris- 
tianity was a natural reaction to the crass, cruel, colossal ma- 
terialism of Rome, saturated with oriental vice and surcharged 
with supernaturalism. It over-reacted and it is up to us to give 
it the amplitude and rhythm which will make for our welfare as 
well as for our salvation. Were the priesthood recruited from 
Fosdicks and Inges, it might be accomplished. 

When it has been amply proven that a body of doctrine or a 

law cannot be enforced, then it should be modified—its unac- 
ceptable features eliminated, its weak spots bolstered, its strong 
ones emphasized. The first thing religion should do is to recon- _ 
cile itself with science and sense. It is probable that man was 
endowed with reason that he might worship God and subdue 
the earth. The way in which he has set about the latter task 
is a great credit to his reason, but his conduct of the former 
testifies his imbecility. We do not have to be coerced or sup- 
plicated to praise where we love; we do it because it gives us 
pleasure and we cannot help doing it even though we try. God 
is not only the fountain of love but the embodiment of love and 
it is dinned into our ears from infancy that He is to be feared. 
‘It is impossible to fear anyone or ‘anything that you love, just 
as impossible as it is to take fire into your bosom and not have 
your clothes burned. 

_Religion must be purged of its fear element. It is my ex- 
perience e that fear facilitates disaster, ‘not success. Even. pen- 
ologists are coming to believe that fear of punishment and 
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bickeeniuek do hot impede crime. Religion must also treat 
men and women as equals and it must cease to promulgate 
_ views about sex that are false. 
“It is a pity that we do not seem to take as rational an 
attitude toward sexual intercourse _as we do toward almost 
every other miracle that i is part of the universal scheme. It is 
done for bodily pleasure, undoubtedly; yet it should lead as 
well to spiritual exaltation, to a blending of the emotions, to 
soul-union. The very ee that is put on the physical union 
often leads to disgust and the vulgarization of love’s embrace 
to the sneaking, stealthy, shamed manner of its practice; the 
suggestive remarks and scarcely veiled jokes very generally 
elicited by it are evidence of the disesteem into which we have 
allowed to fall our capacity to love. 

“The notion widely held and fostered by the church that 
‘there is something impure and sinful in marriage, as in sexual 
relations generally, must be vigorously combated. The church 
insists upon the “uncleanliness” of man and links it up with 
his procreative system. The Founder of Christianity was very 
reluctant to discuss sexual morality and he was more indulgent 
to publicans and prostitutes than he was to Scribes and Phar- 
isees; but Paul, the organizer, and Peter, the administrator of 
Christianity, were very articulate on the subject and it is from 
them and from Tertullian, Augustine, Ambrose, Asterius and 
the early Fathers that the church still takes its teachings. 
One who would inform himself of the attitude maintained by 
- the Church towards marriage during the first half of the Chris- 
tian era may do so by reading J. F. Nisbet’s book, Marriage 
and Heredity, and the seeker after information on the position 
of women among the early Christians will find it in Principal 
Donaldson’s article in Volume 56 of The Contemporary Re- 
 yiew. 

Tn view of what is there set forth, amply documented, it can- 
: not be held that the teachings of religion are immutable. Toe 
layman it seems that one of the errors of religion is its cos- 
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tention that the pronouncements of its teachers centuries ago es 





should govern us now. Other times, other customs; why not . 


other moral laws? The chance of religion is to establish a new. 





morality that is consistent with love and the enlightenment that. 


has been vouchsafed Ber es 


“Every country of the world that pretends to conform to the 


occidental system of ethics should institute a plebiscite to de- 
termine the stand of its inhabitants on the question: Should 
man and woman outside the marital state be continent? If not, 
at what age should they be permitted intimacy with the op- 
posite sex? This is not a shocking idea if we keep in mind 
that we have a law establishing “the age of consent,” the 
age when the individual is considered to have enough sense and 
judgment to be responsible for her own sexual acts. Only citi- 
zens between twenty-five and fifty should be allowed to vote. 
Before the first named age they are too inexperienced to have 
sound judgment, and after the latter period they are too warped 
by their regrets. Once it is definitely decided what the people, 
uninfluenced by priests or jurists, think, then it will be easy to 
define their parental privileges or restrictions. The first result 
of such a determination would be that prostitution would disap- 
pear. Naturally, payment would be neither. demanded nor 
proffered for that which could be had for amenity, sympathy, 
understanding. The sexual embrace would be an expression of 
‘love, appreciation, gratitude; the satisfaction of an imperious 
desire or the determination to become a parent. 

We should still have libertines, decadents, drunkards and 
dope fiends and they would continue to bring sonny into dis- 
repute. Hope for them and for us lies in the combined effort 


of priest, eugenist, teacher, statesman and policeman. But the — 


hypocrite would continue only in sufficient numbers to keep the 
type from becoming extinct. 
Religion, economics and convention should all contribute to 


the formulation and adoption of a new moral code. If they will 


not, then men and women should contract and covenant te live — 
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under the’ same restrictions, to enjoy the same liberties. T 


- should like to see the XVIIIth Amendment of our Constitution 


enforced for two generations. I should be curious to know if it" 


would degenerate or regenerate our stock. I should like to see 
human beings practice monogamy for a similar period. It 
might make for better health and deeper joy. Even though it 
did neither, it would purge us of hypocrisy and increase our 
self-respect. Then we should not be ashamed of our bodies, 
and pretend that we must mortify and humiliate them to save 
our souls. 

The whole world admits that marriage is essential to human 
\welfare and no one claims that he has something “just as good.” 
There are no makeshifts or substitutes worthy of consideration 
for the man who lives for his happiness and for the welfare of 
the world. But it needs what religion needed in the XIIIth 
Century and what it needs again in the XXth: Reformation. 

The person who walks narrowly in the path of his Master 
and who believes he can earn salvation only by denying his 
body must be an advocate and practitioner of celibacy for He 
proclaimed that unless a man hated his nearest relatives, hated 
even his wife, it was futile he should attempt to be a disciple 
of His. But with his problem, this book has no concern. The 
problem with which it is concerned is how to make marriage 


a success. The conclusion reached is that it can be accom-. 


plished only if the partners are sexually compatible. ‘How to 
discover that such compatibility exists is the question. Uni- 
versal sex enlightenment is the first step in that discovery. 
Another is to broadcast a fuller comprehension of marriage, 
a third is to divorce’ sex from sin. It is the most natural 
thing in the world, the most essential, and it should be the 
most delightful and decent. 
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SHALL now pose a problem which should concern everyone, 
but especially parents, priests, physicians, penologists, 
jurists, legislators and biologists. In connection with it, I shall 
publish four letters which set forth various aspects of the 
subject. 

There are individuals whose sex endowment gets misplaced. 
The allotment for the male goes to the female and vice versa. 
The anomaly has been in existence as long as man has. It has 
been called by many names, some opprobrious, some laudatory. 
Now that the world dares say sex and sexuality aloud, it 
seems to be agreed that such individuals shail be called homo- 
sexuals, though they, if one may judge from their writings on 
the subject, prefer to be called “the intermediate sex.” In med- 
ical literature the phenomenon is called uranism, its victims 
urnings. The Greek for Heaven is Uranos and as K. H. UI- 
richs, who drew the attention of the modern world to them 
was convinced that their kind of love was of a higher order 
than the ordinary sentiment, he suggested these names. 

It will probably be difficult to convince the generation suc- 
ceeding ours that, when this country was at the zenith of her 
commercial prosperity, it was improper to utter the word homo- 
sexuality, prurient to admit its existence and pornographic to 
discuss the subject. It was proper to read novels in which it 
was treated more or less openly if the setting was European: 
decadent people in decadent countries. Here, if it existed at all, 
it could not flourish; our soil is unfavorable, our climate pre« 
judicial, our people too primitive, too pure. 

6a, 
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i i do not know whether or not there are as many homosexuals 
ii this country in proportion to the population as in England, 
France, Italy and other European countries, I suspect there | 
are or would be, were our expatriates to return. I know that 
my counsel as physician has frequently been sought by them 
and that I see many persons in clubs, churches, theaters, busses 


and the street who have somatic and gestural manifestations 


which are frequently associated with it, and voices and man- 
ners that its victims often have. 

It is impossible to make the average American believe that 
homosexuality is not necessarily a vice, or that its possessor is 
not what is called a degenerate. It may be a vice and the pos- 
sessor of it may be immoral or unmoral, but the majority of 
homosexuals, male and female, are not degenerates, to use that 
word in its colloquial sense. Genuine homosexuality is not a 
vice, it is an endowment. Three human beings or thereabouts 
out of every hundred are born that way. My experience does 


‘not agree with that of Forel and other European psychiatrists 


that homosexual love is pathological in nature and that all its 
victims are in a more or less marked degree psychopaths or 
neurotics. Forel’s opinion is a reflection of his enormous asy: 
lum experience. Mine is largely of private practice. I have 
known many well-balanced homosexuals of both sexes. Some 
of them have made distinctive positions for themselves in vari- 
ous fields of activity from arms to the pulpit. Strangely enough, 
they do not seem to go in for sculpture and painting as they 
do for teaching and writing. As a rule, they are persons of 
taste, refinement and sensibility. Many of them seek aid to 
be relieved of a burden which they find intolerable; if they 
attempt to deliver it in the way nature suggests to them, the 


_ State puts them into prison. It-is not the fear of punishment 


that deters many of them; it is the unwillingness to accept ab- - 


normality. 
It must at once be said that some of them, possibly the ms- 


jority, do not admit that they are abnormal; they contend thay 
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the heterosexual merit the designation more than they, that 
they are vouchsafed us for the benefit of the world, and consti- 
tute perhaps nature’s effort to create a race of superhumans. 
They admit the wisdom and the necessity of conjugality, but 
for progeny only. Spiritual endowment, esthetic appeasement, 
emotional fellowship, sympathy, understanding and friendship 
they seek and obtain from their own sex. They plume them- 
selves on their superior intellectuality and affectivity and point 
with pride to their membership list which includes such names 
as Michel Angelo, William Shakespeare and Walt Whitman. 
One of them says, ‘Nature in mixing the elements which go 
to compose each individual does not always keep her two 
groups of ingredients properly apart .. . yet wisely we must 
think, for if a severe distinction of elements were always main- 
tained the two sexes would soon drift into far latitudes and 
absolutely cease to understand each other. As it is thera are 
some remarkable and indispensable types in whom there is such 
union or balance of feminine and masculine qualities that these 
people become to a great extent the interpreters of men and 
women to each other.” 

it is unnecessary to say that their claim has no justification. 
rhey are not nature’s elect, but deviates who will one day dis- 
appear from the world when we shall have guessed the last 
riddle of the sympathetic nervous system and the ductless 
glands. 

There are many persons who indulge in unnatural sexual re- 
lations who are not homosexuals. They are the real degener- 
ates. There are many potential and actual homosexuals whose 
intercourse with persons of their own sex is confined to emo- 
tional and intellectual contact, to establishing romantic friend- 
ship with them and seeking relief from tedium vitae in their so- 
ciety. They are not degenerates. There are others in which 
intercourse is physical as well. The rank and file of the world 


considers them degenerates, a blot on its escutcheon, a bar sin- 


ister in its pedigree. The world may do them an injustice. but 
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nature has done them a far graver one. They are victims o} 


Fate, the only ones that do not excite our compassion; and all 


because we cannot or will not distinguish between the work of 
God and of Satan. 

It is because I am convinced that there is no way so direct 
to the new morality that we are awaiting as sex enlightenment 
that I present the subject in some detail. 

Weare shorter of tolerance in this country than of any other 
virtue. I am by no means sanguine that the shortage will be 
overcome in our generation or that of our children. The truth 
is, it is a deficit rather than a shortage. We have always had it 
and by “we” I mean the majority who condemn and vote. We 
must foster our own tolerance through understanding which 
will give us a more enlightened viewpoint of the abnormality | 
under discussion though it may not render the abnormal per- 
son, particularly in his arrogance, any more agreeable to us. 

Moreover, there has grown up around it an enormous litera- 
ture, some of which may have been begotten in the interest of 
science, but most of which has been claimed by pornography. 
Strangely enough, this literature has come largely out of the 
country that precipitated the World War and that was deci- 
mated by the war. Ulrichs, Krafft-Ebing, Freud, Stekel and 
dozens of their countrymen have flooded the Western world 
with it. Their writings were promptly translated and pub- 
lished in this country, and though it has been claimed that their 
sale is restricted to clergymen, physicians, lawyers, social work- 
ers, etc., the books have been sold to high grade imbeciles, 
esthetes and flappers, pruriency mongers and potential perverts, 
to their great injury. To those for whom it is said they were 
intended they have been a fountain of misinformation, a flood 
of misrepresentation. One might readily gather from reading 
the latest one from Vienna that there were no normal people 
left in the world. 

I have but smal! hope that I shall be able to convince the 
Majority of my readers that urnings are not monsters in buman 
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form whose salutations should be met with sneers and overs 
tures to friendship with a kick; nevertheless, in view of the fact 
that my experience has taught me that they are not necessarily 
morbid or mad, and that many of them suffer through their 

~sex-allotment, I construe it to be my duty to interpret them as 
it is society’s duty to understand them. 

They are the most to be pitied of all of nature’s misfits. 
They live in a state of constant fear; fear that their secret will 
be guessed; fear that they will become the prey of black- 
mailers; fear that they will fall into the clutches of the law. 
They are constantly between the devil and the deep sea; tor- 
mented by desires that will neither be subdued nor sublimated 
and unable to obtain even vicarious appeasement. To get that 
for which their nature clamors they must, as a rule, go furtively 
beyond their own social and cultural circles, and they must for- 
sake their souls for they put themselves into another’s power. 
Small wonder that many of them essay a certain speciousness 
to conceal their self-consciousness and feeling of guilt. Others, 
intolerant of their endowment and ever conscious of the conflict 
that it imposes, take their own lives. They merit our prayers. 
Only those who contend that it is a patency of distinction and 
a badge of cultural efficiency deserve our contempt. The in- 
dividual who acquires homosexuality should be dealt with 
either as a criminal or as an invalid, depending upon the state 
of his mentaf health. 

I shall quote from four letters: the first from a full-fledged 
case; the second from a potential one; another from a parent, 
and a fourth from a young woman who though she revered the 
majesty of God and feared Him, still found something else to 
fear, despite the assurance of the poet. There is nothing ficti- 
tious about any of them save the places from which they were 
written. 

“J am a victim—I say it advisedly—of inverted genesic in- 
stinct. I am twenty-eight years old, an instructor in the De- 
partment of Romance Language in the University here. My 
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_ purpose in writing to you is to ask you a question. It is not 
the first time I have sought advice from members of your pro- 
fession and without success, but there is something in your writ- 
ing that makes me feel your sympathies are broader, your un- 
derstanding more comprehensive. The question is this: Is 
there any hope that I may fulfill my intellectual ambition with- 
out becoming mastered by my peculiar emotional status; that 
I may develop a normal attitude toward normal things without 
building an unconscious compensation for my abnormal situa- 
tion and seeking to extend my personal bias to become a general 
rule of conduct? I am most desirous to continue my work as 
teacher. The success that I have had counsels me to continue, 
and I have genuine pleasure in it; but I want the assurance that 
I shall be able to hold my particular views on the matter of love 
as of use or relation only to myself and to my kind, and I want 
above everything to be assured that I shall not become a cor: 
rupting influence among the young. The only assurance that 
1 have had up to now is that given me by Edward Carpenter 
personally and by his writing. 

“You will want to know something about my forebears, my 
early environment, my associations during my plastic years and 
how and when it dawned upon me that Iam what Iam, My 
forebears were English. I do not know when they came to New 
England; they were humble people and there is no record of 
their emigration. Their descendants tarried in New England 
at least four generations, then they migrated to Ohio where I 
was born. The families of both my father and mother were 
farmers. My father, who had a reputation for being different 
from any other member of the family, went to Cleveland as a 
boy and worked in a factory and eventually got a position as 
superintendent. He had ambition for his children and slaved 
all his life that they might have advantages which had been de- 
nied him. He idolized me, especially after I had got into col- 
lege on a scholarship and was maintaining myself by coaching 
backward students. From my boyhood I seem to have had a 
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knack and a liking for teaching. Despite his love for me, there 
was frequently a great deal of irritation between us and at 
times it amounted to a distinct hatred on my part. My mother 
was a woman full of tenderness and understanding, but most 
undemonstrative. She saved her caresses for times of illness 
or trouble. She was a widow with one child when my father 
met her and though I don’t know it for a fact I think her cyni- 
cal attitude toward love and marriage had its origin in previous 
marital experience. 

“My early life was spent almost wholly alone, save for the 
company of my sister, two and a half years younger, with whom 
I often fought and whom I always bullied. In school, I made 
no friends. And it was there that I first began to feel myself 


4 


different and shunned. I quickly became the teacher’s ‘pet,’ 


suffering hells of torment from it until I succeeded in building a 
compensation within myself that permitted me to believe I was 
in some intangible way superior to the swine about me. 

“When I got into High School my aloofness was so firmly es- 
tablished that I parried every advance even though it were 
genuinely friendly. I went through the four years with only 
one chum, and with him I was only intimate enough to walk 
and talk about impersonal things, ideas, opinions, etc. I 
saw ulterior motives in advances from others: they wanted me 
- to help them with their translations, to write the opening lines 


of their themes, to aid them solve their problems in mathe- 


matics. I was not a ‘regular’ fellow. I was a ‘grind’ but not 
through compulsion. Fear of ridicule and morbid sensitiveness 
kept me away from athletics and social gatherings, so I had 
little else to do than read and study. I enjoyed it and to this 
day intellectual work, that is the pursuit of knowledge and 
ideas for their own sake, furnishes me the best satisfaction. 
“Sex interested me from childhood, but, of course, always in 
the dark and covertly. I must have been about thirteen when 
I discovered without any tutor save nature that I held within 
my own body a wonderful capacity for pleasure; at the time 
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there came to me a knowledge without other teacher than in- 
tuition that it was sinful to draw upon that capacity; but I did 
draw upon it, overdrew and convinced myself that I was an in- 
veterate and hopeless sinner. Always religious and careful to 
perform the prescribed formalities, it was not until I was half 
way through college that intellectual independence awakened 
in me and I dared to test beliefs and opinions by intellectual 
criteria, and by them alone. About the same time, my hereto- 
fore solitary amative nature broke forth. I began to notice 
boys and to desire them. The High School boy with whom I 
lived aided my curiosity and suffered my stimulating him, 
though there was no affection lost between us for a long time, 
but when a rival appeared my desires mounted to a high pitch 
and I realized gradually that my feelings were properly those 
of love. After a year or so my rival was settled and I had the 
field to myself. For a time things went swimmingly, but I lost 
him when he began to find the society of girls necessary to his 
happiness. About this time I came across a review of Wilde’s 
Essay on Shakespeare’s Mr. W. H. It opened my eyes on 
myself and I followed every clue that I could discover in books 
until finally I had a pretty clear theoretical notion of the 
subject. 

“T shall never be able to tell you of my grief when it 
dawned upon me in full clarity that I was a homosexual. Fear 
and timidity prevented me from seeking a successor to my be- 
loved one. I have lived until recently a most solitary life, form- 
ing no intimacies or friendships among students or teachers. 
I have given myself solely to my work and to trying to tind ad- 
justment to life. The latter has been difficult, well nigh impos- 
sible. TI have consulted two psychiatrists, perhaps one would 
prefer to be called a psychoanalyst. He counselled me to lose 
my shame for my instinct and to seek the company of men 
where perhaps I might find love. But he was unable to suggest 
to me how I could overcome my shyness among them and be- 
come sociable; so I continued my stumbling, now hoping, now 
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despairing, seeing a thousand faces that awoke my desire, Bue 
meeting none, and I could not bring myself to accost strangers. 
Then in my deopate last autumn before returning to my classes 
I went to New York to consult you and, learning that you were 
in Europe, I consulted who advised me to seek the com- 
pany of women exclusively, to cultivate them, to make myself 
acceptable to them, in brief, to make love to them. His advice 
has been useless to me. How can I approach a girl lustily when 
all the time I am consumed with the desire to embrace some 
fair lad? 

“T suppose I ought to tell you that a few months ago, quite 
by chance and through a common acquaintance, I happened to 
meet a man many years older than myself who wanted to be 
friends. It was not long before I learned he loved me. We are. 
now living together. It is a congenial arrangement, for he is 
intelligent, artistic and experienced in the ways of the world 
and I find myself able to meet him on an intellectual plane. 
This experience has proved valuable to me in increasing my 
woeful lack of self-confidence, my burdening abundance of self- 
consciousness. Sometimes I think I am on the way to self- 
adjustment and if you will answer the question with which I 
began this letter in the affirmative, I should be encouraged to 
believe that I shall finally succeed. 

“On re-reading this letter, it occurs to me that I should say 
to you that I have not had any affair with any man since I 
lost I often see faces in the street and in a crowd that 
attract me. They are never older, seldom my own age; mostly 
boys ia their early teens. (How similar this experience is to 
many of the laments in book 13 of the Greek Anthology! )” 

It requires no special perspicacity to detect the note of su- 
periority, arrogance even, in this letter. The writer knows 
what he is and does not seek deliverance. What he is striving 
for is to shed self-consciousness and gain self-confidence that 
he may not be a marked figure in his community. Whether he 
can fulfill his intellectual ambition despite his abnormality is 
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for him to show. All that can be said to him is that many 
afflicted as he is have done so, but they were perhaps meek, an 
contemplating nature or cogitating nature’s God, experienced 
humility. Homosexuality fits in less well with pretense and ar- 
rogance like that displayed by the French nobleman after 
whom Marcel Proust patterned Monsieur de Charlus than with 
any other human imperfections. In my experience the shy, 
supersensitive, confidence-lacking individual has frequentry 
quite a different sex-aberration which, when carried over to 
maturity, rarely fails to leave its mark on the nervous system. 

Strangely enough, many people think that masculine homo- 
sexuals are invariably timid, shy, retiring, fastidious, dainty 
even, and what is popularly called effeminate. Some are, but 
many arenot. I have known husky, articulate, self-opinionated 
and even domineering ones. Indeed, most of them au fond 
have what is known as a superiority complex which they con- 
ceal when on guard. I know one, who has left the ineradicable 
mark of his artistry on the architecture of his adopted state, 
who is nearly as masculine in appearance and manners as some 
prize fighters; and I know two, both members of my profession, 
who are the most absolute expressicn of self-satisfaction I have 
ever encountered. 

What the writer of the above letter says about not being at- 
tracted by others similarly afflicted is worthy of note. Al- 
though homosexuals are gifted with something akin to a sixth 
sense that permits them to detect their like in individuals, 
groups and crowds in which the normal person sees only his 
own kind, they frequently go beyond them; and that there is a 
kind of freemasonry between them there can be no question. 
When they confine themselves to their kind they run small risk 
either of detection or punishment. Curiosity and arrogance 
often land them in the lap of the law. Their burden jis their 
sex-inversion; their curse is that they believe themselves to be. 
like Otto Weininger, the upper cut of mankind. This does not, 
however, develop a sentiment or feeling of noblesse oblige; on 
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the contrary, it seems to develop in some disdain, even con- 
tempt, for those whom the world calls normal. This young mar 
could, doubtless, state specifically what the ideal life would be 
for him; whether he could live it as decorously and Satan as 
Edward Carpenter did is the question. 

The fact that he was counselled to consort with women shows 
how little the aberration is understood even by physicians. 
They, too, cannot be persuaded that male inverts are born far 
oftener than they are made. Regrettably many homosexuals 
get married and propagate and thus contribute to the increase 
of the abnormality; very few of these marriages last. 

The belief that a male homosexual is necessarily a misogyn- 
ist and shuns or despises women has little foundation in fact. 
In a measure the contrary is true. He is frequently a pillar and 
ornament of society. Women find him understanding, intuitive, 
sympathetic and are thus led into close friendship with him and 
what might be called spuricus intimacy. They know that he is 
not like other men, but they do not know in what the difference 
consists. 

The other extreme—the man of broad hips and mincing gait, 
who vocalizes like a lady and articulates like a chatterbox, who 
likes to sew and knit, to ornament his clothing and decorate his 
face, and the woman who makes her garb approximate man’s, 
who swaggers and swears, uses a cane and often a monocle, who | 
goes in for horses and hunting, business and sports—everyone 
knows. ‘There is probably one of that type to twenty of the 
type that conceals his true state from everyone save his own 
kind and tells jokes at the expense of the ladylike man or the 
manlike lady. 

I fancy that no one would suspect from her manner, dress or 
build that the writer of the following letter was one of the 
strange sisterhood. In reality, she is only a “potential’”—that 
is, one of those double-natured persons who have a strong 
homogenic tendency, but who are capable of normal attach- 
ments, rather weak to be sure, but strong enough to induce 
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them to consent to and even seek marriage, that they may have 
a bulwark against the devastating tide of old age. 

_ The writer is a teacher of music in a Southern college: 

“T am extremely anxious to know if the riddle of sexual in- 
version is as inexplicable as ever. 

“T have hoped so desperately to be like others, to marry, to 
have children, to have the privilege of helping a husband live 
and teaching children how to avoid the pits into which I have 
fallen. These things are denied me since I am capable only of 
homosexual attraction. Is there any possible chance of over- 
coming this aberration? I realize that a consultation by mail 
is hardly possible, but it would mean a great deal to me if I 
could have an enlightening word from one whose knowledge 
is founded in biology and psychology, and whose life has been 
spent with the variant. {[ need not say that I shall be glad to 
furnish you any details of my life that you may want, before 
you answer the question.” 

My reply to this letter was that I must have some evidence 
beyond her, say-so that she was homosexual and that, if she 
would answer a questionnaire which I was inclosing and would 
return it with a photograph and any other information about 
herself that she could give, I should be glad tc: answer her 
question. 

Here are some of the details she sent me: 

“My parents were of English origin but they were born in 
Massachusetts and so were their parents. My mother had ten 
children; I was the youngest. She was a high-tempered, dom- 
ineering, narrow-minded, puritanical woman who did her best 
to make my father’s life a hell. He was so easy-going, broad- 
minded and intelligent that she did not succeed. I have re- 
cently been reading the life of John Burroughs. You can get a 
faint idea of my mother from the picture that Miss Barrus 
gives of Mrs. Burroughs in that book. 

“My mother bore me but my eldest sister brought me up. 
I adored her. She was beautiful and had many beaus, but if 
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she went out walking or to a place of amusement with a mari 
my mother called her a hussy and threatened to throw her 


clothes out of the window. There were endless quarrels be- — 


cause of her uncontrollable temper and domineering disposi- 
tion. She would sit far into the night keeping the family 
awake, weeping hysterically, rocking back and forth, calling 
on the Lord to tell her what she had done to deserve such afflic- 
tion. And the incident that precipitated such attack was that 
one of her sons, twenty years old, had stayed out late to a dance 
and had done some mysterious thing which she called ‘carried 
on.’ I longed to comfort my mother when she suffered in this 
way, but whenever I attempted it she repulsed me. 

“T loved my mother but she did everything she could to 


alienate my affection. My earliest recollections are of slaps 


and reprimands, and often severe punishment. ‘Keep your 
dress down!’ I wondered why the rebuke should be so sharp for 
so slight a thing. When my mother diapered the children of 
my married sisters (it was with nephews and nieces that I grew 
up) I would stand by watching curiously, for like all children I 
was a ‘peeper.’ ‘Go away or you'll get sore eyes,’ and if I was 
within hand-reach a slap. The others in the room would 
snicker and [ would slink away shriveling under their ridicule 
and filled with loathing for sore eyes. I cannot but believe that 
these experiences had something to do with turning my 
thoughts into unhealthy channels. Two cousins, a young man 
and a young woman of the same age as one of my brothers and 
sisters, were at our house a great deal. There was much furtive 
passing around among them of ‘cigarette pictures,’ the kind 
Carl Van Vechten tells about in The Tattooed Countess, 
women in tights, suggestive remarks about the pictures, 
snatches of salacious stories, games in the backyard at dusk, 
accompanied by squeaks and giggles. I was consumed with 
curiosity to fathom the significance of their conduct and I was 
always spying on them. 

“One of my childish diversions was swinging around a porche 
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Be ‘post nal endeavoring to shin it. One day while climbing 

up the post I became aware of a pleasurable sensation. Thus 

_ began the repulsive habit which continued throughout child- 

- hood. I was then five years old, possibly six. Ironically 

enough, the religious impulse was functioning actively even at 

that tender age. I had a tremendous fear of the devil as he was 

- pictured to me by my grandmother and I had a sense of com- 

fort and well being after prayer and after confiding myself to 

God, but I climbed the post and slid down it whenever I had 

an opportunity, and soon found there were substitutes for 
posts. 

“T was eleven years old when I experienced the love emotion 
for the first time. It was aroused by a girl who spent the sum- 
mer vacation in the Berkshire Hills, not far from where we 
lived. When she returned to New York I used to spend hours 
of the night and often of the day acting imaginary love scenes. 
At thirteen I was gathering miscellaneous knowledge from a 
‘doctor book’ and was jolted into a frightful state of self-con- 
tempt and remorse when I came upon certain information re- 
garding my childish bad habit. The change in me had some of 
the features of conversion; it came suddenly; it took complete 
possession of me; it conditioned my conduct. I set up an ideal 
of purity which stayed with me tkrough later years and resulted 
in a fastidiousness of mind which made me consider a story, 
even slightly suggestive, contemptible and insulting. I studied, 
practised the piano, worshiped God, admired nature and read 
omnivorously. I wanted to become a writer; there were two 
ways that I might facilitate my ambition: through journalism 
or through secretaryship. By good fortune I secured a position 
on my graduation from High School in a New York publishing 
house. I had learned stenography and was rather expert at 
typewriting so that I quickly advanced to the position of secre- 

tary to the editor. I was able to support myself and to con- 
tribute something to the support of the family. The sun of my 
day was high in the heavens when gradually it became densely 
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to me; her caresses often palled upon me but she seemed lonely 
and I was sorry for her. Gradually I became very fond of her 
and before long I was able to respond to her overtures with an 
ardor equal to her own. She became an obsession with me and 
into my consciousness there crept an inexplicable sense of mal- 
adjustment, a morbid and morose state which tended to distort 
and obscure the meaning of everything. It is difficult to ex- 
plain exactly how I felt, but if I am not mistaken you physi- 
cians call it a sense of unreality. I feared I was going insane. 
I wept and prayed with no definite idea of what I wept about 
or prayed for. I resigned my position and returned to my 
home, but surcease of my worry, agitation and depression did 
not follow. Instead I slumped into obstinate silences, regard- 
less of whether others thought me queer or not. When I was 
alone the waters of doubt, confusion and despair surged over 
my head and I feared constantly that I could not keep up the 
struggle, that should drown. When I awakened after troubled 
sleep the thought of another day to be lived through dismayed 
me. To add to my mental burden, a physical one now ap- 
peared: a feeling of distension and dragging in the genitalia, 
a painful sensation as if some sharp object were being thrust 
into the external parts. I had no control over auto-eroticism 
which came to me during the night and which left me the next 
day with violent pains, a sense of humiliation and a feeling of 
lassitude akin to that which, I fancy, one who is dying has. 

“T longed to be with , but her kisses and caresses (and 1 
may say that our love-making never transcended those) had in- 
variably thrown me into such a state that I refused to allow 
her to visit me though she begged me to do so. Moreover, I 
was tremendously chagrined because she, the aggressive one, 
had been able to maintain a normal attitude toward life. I 
knew that it was beyond my toleration to return to New York 
and renew my intimacy with her and I decided to forego fur- 
ther attempt to become a writer. I always had a talent for 
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clouded. A girl in an adjacent office began making ardent love ; 
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‘music id " ‘aay giving piano lessons in my native town. Af- 
ter two years I had enough money to go to Boston and spend a 
winter studying music. My friend had secured a far better 
position in Chicago and her letters to me were now filled with 
one topic, the Jack that she had found. Thus a new torture 
was added: jealousy. She begged to be allowed to spend 
Christmas with me and I consented. She was entirely trans- 
formed. No more caresses, no more kisses, no more languish- 
ing looks. It baffled me then and it baffles me now that she who 
seemed so profoundly homosexual could plunge into hetero- 
sexual love so completely and so absorbingly, wiping out every 
trace of the former, and that I was entirely incapable of it. 

“T obtained a position as music teacher in a girls’ school on 
the outskirts of one of our Southern cities. I came in contact 
with a nicer class of girls than I had heretofore known. They 
were concerned with one subject: when they would marry, and 
who. And gradually I became possessed with it too. One 
moonlight night I sat on a bench of the little park in the town 
and held hands with a fine looking fellow of twenty-three and 
was enormously flattered that he admired me enough to say 
silly things and to kiss me. After all, I thought, I was be- 

ginning to be a real girl! I passed an uneventful year and 
again returned home for the summer months. I was bored to 
extinction both by the pecple and their pastimes. A few of us 
would gather together in the evening, play cards or sew. Two 
of the girls were engaged and were sewing on _ their 
household linen and others were making. things for their 

*““God-knows-when” boxes. ‘That seemed poor taste to me, 
and audacious too, but finally I was inveigled into starting a 
box myself. Soon I learned its fascination. It was a mild 
form of gambling, involving play of the mind around the idea 
of delicious probability. What hopes and dreams were 
hemmed and embroidered into those batistes and linens! { 
cannot look at them now without a pang. It makes me sorry 
for the girl that I was. When I was twenty-four years old my 
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family moved to , where I had opportunity to make my 
living giving music lessons. ‘There I met a man whom I 
thought I could love. I was proud of his attention and proud 
to be seen with him. He proposed marriage and pressed me 
persistently for a favorable answer, but I refused him because 
I was not in love. 

“I went through two more of these ‘pseudo-courtings,’ one 
of which lasted nearly two years. While other girls were 
thrown into a mild ecstasy over a ‘date’ (and how I envied 
them!) I could not conjure up a single thrill over the prospect 
of a ‘beau-night’ or its realization. The compliments of my ad- 
mirers fed my vanity and it helped to make me believe that I 
was like other girls. It helped to deliver me from my incubus: 
that I was a queer one, and now and then I had the hope that 
something beautiful would happen. I had intermittently 
morose moods, was restless, discouraged, with a vague sense of 
searching for something and never finding it. Girls of my age 
and younger ones appeared on mild spring days wheeling baby 
carriages. Spring! With its subtle essence of youth, love and 
life. Its ineffable tenderness, its scents of honeysuckle and 
romances! A time of ecstasy for others—bringing nothing to 
me but poignant longing. 

“T was twenty-seven when I was seized with the dance craze. 
I remembered that in one of your books you said that self- 
expression is one of the important needs of life, a dominant 
urge of all creation. It occurred to me that this might be an 
outlet for my self-expression and that I had a talent for it. 
Despite the fact that no man ever got a ‘kick’ out of making 
love to me, I was very much sought after at dances. Though 
I was at this time always conscious of my own femininity, I 
could not possibly delight in dressing and in beautifying my- 
self; nor at dances, could I possibly become conscious of the 
male. I did not resent being held closely; I did not resist the 
cheek to cheek business which came into popularity at the time. 
When at the end of a dance my partner with flushed face and 
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Seung eye would give me a’ ‘come-hither’ look, I experienced 
a feeling of disgust and pitied myself for not being able to 
respond. The bubbling wine of such compliments as ‘you are 
as light as a feather’ or ‘you were made to dance with’ was all 
that I got out of it. 

“That summer I went to New York to take a course in Co- 
lumbia University. I tried to pump up a romantic feeling for a 
youngish, very scholarly, good looking professor. I was in one 
of his classes; we roomed on the same street and occasionally I 
met him on the way to breakfast and once or twice he took me . 
out to dinner. He, too, was diffident; I wanted to have an af- 
fair with him but there was no spark of real feeling. His hair 
gleamed beautifully in the sunlight and my mind dwelt linger- 
ingly on the idea that a boy child of his would surely be 
beautiful. 

“And then I met Rachel. She was a teacher who had come 
to Columbia to acquire a knowledge that would permit her to 
get a better position. I thought she was wonderful the first mo- 
ment I saw her. Her looks and her temperament revealed her 
German-Jewish blood. She was selfish, aggressive, intelligent, 
full of pep and of zest for life. She was quite handsome in a 
hard, glittering way. Although she attracted me tremendously 
I was determined, after the turbulent experience I had passed 
through a few years before, that I would not let myself be made 
love to by another girl, neither would I make the advances. 
There lingered in my own mind the idea that it was legitimate 
only to love a man and I hoped that by resisting the illegiti- . 
mate the other would come to me. The desire for marriage, 
while purely idealistic, persisted. 

“Rachel’s sweetest praises of me were tributes to feminine 
characteristics. (So far as I am aware I have no essentially 
mannish qualities, though I can throw like a boy and my voice 
is of rather low pitch.) ‘There is such a feminine appeal about 
you,’ she would say and often she would admire my small feet 
and hands. 
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“One day, early in our acquaintance, she asked me to sit upon oe 
the arm of her chair. She caressed my arm and drew me nearer 
to her. It filled me with delight, but I laughed lightly and 
gently withdrew. It delighted me to have her put her arms 
around me, but I usually guarded against any response. Once 
I embraced her impulsively and pressed my face against hers. 
She became very pale; her body rigid. I felt that she, too, was 
resisting. After that there were no caresses; only a deep, 
tender yearning; I loved her terribly, but the outward expres- 
sion of my love was always repressed. 

“There was a ruthless streak in her nature and she tor- 
mented me in subtle little ways. When she dangled before my 
eyes the idea of possible separation, a vague sadness and de- . 
pression pervaded me but I acted with indifference, too proud — 
to let her know that I cared so much. But usually she was 
adorable, interesting, sympathetic. 

“Once we spent the days in a camp together. We slept in 
the same room in a shack but on separate cots. There was no 
physical contact. There was always that tacit understanding 
that our being together should appear to ourselves as well as to 
others nothing more than a companionship between girls. 

“There were times when I felt that her personality, her very 
being was knit and bound to me. When we were together there 
was that warmth, that satisfaction in nearness which gives rise 
to luscious laughter, moist and sparkling eyes, that free and 
easy interflow of opinion which I have never been able to ex- 
perience with any one else. At other times, jealousy and hurt 
pride caused antagonism and temporary separation which I 
know gave her pain as well as me. 

‘She began to talk of marriage. Three men, simultaneously, 
were courting her. She had always enjoyed the society 
of men more than I; enjoyed her power to attract them and 
her ability to match her wits with theirs. She delighted in her 
power to arouse desire, her skill in retreating just at the right 
moment. 
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er family wanted her to marry. She told me if she ever 
married it would be for purely practical reasons as she had 

never loved and could never love any man. She said she had 
no desire to be kissed by a man and the idea of intercourse 
nauseated her. I never grew tired of hearing this. I could not 
bear the thought of her marrying. 

_“T had known her several months when she began to hold 
aloof from me. If I asked her to go to a matinée she had some 
pretext for not going. My pride was hurt. When I met her on 
the street I merely spoke, quite casually. But I thought of her 
constantly. : . 

“I began to look about for some way to renew my interest 
in life. What could Ido? The years were slipping away and 
I was held shackled by the dull, deadening routine of my life. 
I no longer hoped for marriage. Edward Carpenter’s Love’s 
Coming of Age had fallen into my hands and I knew that I be- 
longed to the ‘intermediate sex.’ I took down the picture, 
‘Young Mothez,’ which had hung over my bed for so long. 
It mocked me. 

“The only thing that had any interest for me was the 
phenomenon of homosexuality itself. I haunted the library at 
the University and the library of the Academy of Medicine in 
search of information regarding the subject that interested me. 
I read the lyrics of Sappho and endeavored to find all I could 
about her life. I came upon John Addington Symonds’ remark- 
able book A Problem in Greek Ethics and I was literally 
bowled over by what I found there. I could not take in then, 
and I cannot take in now, how the Greeks were able to raise 
homosexual passion to the moral and spiritual efficiency it 
obtained in the camp, palestra and the schools of the philos-; 
ophers. I felt myself more of an outcast than ever when | 
learned that the Aeolian women had made a degeneracy out 
of that which the Dorian men had made a virtue. And then 
T read the Amores of Lucian which showed me that the Greeks 
felt an abhorrence for sexual inversion in women similar .to 
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that which moderns feel for its manifestation in men. ‘The 
more I learned the further I slipped into the mire. I hated 
myself and I hated all mankind save Rachel. I studied list- 
lessly and accomplished little. An indefinite gnawing unrest 
hindered me from concentration or application. Everybody 
around me seemed happy. Why? Because they were normal 
and I was a pariah, an outcast, a blot on creation. Why had 


nature made me an emotional hunchback? The little self- - 


confidence I ever had deserted me. Not only a sense of 
inferiority but of degradation developed within me. I prayed 
for the day when I could go home again. 

“Rachel was always in my thoughts. I wrote a friendly 
letter to her in an effort to close che breach between us. She 


answered and I wrote again telling her that I would soon be © 


going home and wanted to see her. Meanwhile I searched the 
shops for a gift for her and I had as much joy in doing it as 
any country lad has in buying a betrothal ring. When I arrived 
at my room that evening I found a note from her saying that 
she must see me at once. I hastened there. She greeted me 
with ‘how stunning you look!’ and my heart warmed. Then 
she told me she had received a telegram telling her to come 
home at once on account of the illness of her father. We 
talked of various things but not a sign of a caress or an 


indication of love. How different from the parting of which 


I had dreamed! 

“T hoped daily for a letter from her, but two months passed 
without a word. Then one morning I received a clipping from 
a newspaper which described her wedding. She had married 
the man whom her folks wanted her to marry, who, she had 
said, could not give her a thrill in a lifetime. I lay awake 
night after night torn with fear and dread. I was not jealous 
of him but I feared for her. My mind was full of images of 
her in an embrace that I was sure would be repulsive and 
physically painful to her. Now I knew why she looked thin 
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and had dark circles beneath her eyes the last time I saw her, 
_why she held aloof from me. 

“During the weeks that followed my emergence from that 
period of storm and stress, it was my habit at bedtime to lie 
- for a long time wakeful, looking out into the night, slowly 
slipping into a state of spiritual transcendence. The night 
seemed starred with holy thoughts and I had the feeling of 
being near to God, and as I fell asleep there would drift through 
my thoughts the hope that some time I would marry and have 
a baby—always it was a little son. 

“Soon my ideal of purity deserted me. I was one of God’s 
little jokes. He had made me with His tongue in His cheek. 
So with an imaginary Rachel in my arms, I was careless of 
what happened. Nothing mattered now. 

“Last year my conduct was asinine to the last degree. I 
became deeply attached to a little Italian. girl who had been 
sent from school because she was not making satisfactory 
progress. Her mother, from whom we bought groceries, 
wanted me to tutor her. Bettina loved me in her childish way 
. . . delightedly I received her childish caresses. I wanted to 
touch her eyelids, heavy and white like lotus flowers, but I 
refrained. I wanted to clasp her tiny figure in my arms, but 
I refrained. Jt might tend to develop the same horrible trend 
in her that I was displaying. 

“T am sure you are bored beyond expression by this screed. 
But I have not told you a thousandth part of my story, which 
in one respect is like that of Dorothy Richardson’s—apparently 
endless. I hope however I have told you enough to permit 
you to answer my questions. Am I a real homosexual, or am 
La victim of autosuggestion and fright? How can I rid myself 
of this incubus? I heard a lecturer say recently that dwarfs 
could be made to grow up and giants down if the abnormality 
were detected early enough. If doctors can do that they should 
be able to lasso the sex instinct that has strayed and drag it 
back into the pasture lands that were prepared for it. And it 
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should be easy if the individual who gia that truant set Os 
wants to get back. 

“T constantly ask myself, “Why should I have been selected 
to bear this burden? Why, if God made me like this, did He 
not give me the kind of mind that would permit me to believe 
that I am not a fountain of vice, a monster of iniquity?’ Some- 
times when I ask myself those questions, I see in my mind’s 
eye my mother swaying and wailing. ‘Why does God punish 
me in this way?’ Is my inversion a replacement, a representa- 
tion, a substitution of her harshness and hysteria? 

“Perhaps these are questions for a priest or a psychologist, 
but you must have heard so many confessions, and studied 
behavior so much, you can answer.” 

I consider this an excellent example of what homosexual — 
writers call the normal uranian woman: feminine, gracious, 
intelligent and intuitive, whose inner nature approximates the 
masculine. Anyone who would see her story fictionised may 
find it in La Bonifas by Jacques de Lacretelle. 

There are many features of this case that call for comment. 
In the first place, it is one of the many in which the attachment 
and intercourse were purely emotional. Her intellect not only 
told her that she should fall in love with a man, marry and 
procreate, but suggested to her how she might accomplish 
this. Her emotions said ‘“verboten.” Had she been aware of 
M. Coué, she might have known that emotion (which he called 
imagination) would win out. Had she been hazardous, she 
might have taken what is called a sporting chance and married 
without being in love. It is possible that marriage and its 
entailment might have aroused her latent heterosexuality and 
that maternity might have provided her emotional appease- 
ment. She might have put up with conjugality for such reward. 
Homosexuals who read this will be sure that I know little about 
them and their problem. | 

Though genuine homosexuals are no more prone to 
nervous and mental disorder than heterosexuals, she is 9 
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$404 example of the psychoneurotic individual. The fluctua- 
tion of her moods was far beyond the limits of normality, and 
the sense of unreality that she describes so vividly suggests, 
that once at least she had crossed the threshold of mental 
equilibrium. She did not get so far as her mother, but she 
_ Was more aware of it. 

It might not be far from the truth to answer her last question 
categorically in the affirmative. All that can be said is that 
out of every hundred human beings, God in His infinite wisdom 
makes three homosexuals and ninety-seven heterosexuals. No 
one ever inquires why one hundred and six men are born to 
every hundred women. There are many features of the 
hereditary mechanism that we do not yet understand. 

Some of the things this patient relates would seem to cor- 
roborate a feature of Freud’s teachings, viz. that at one state 
of development all human beings are homosexual and that 
normal sexuality is an evolution from self-love through love of 
like to love of unlike. In the two young women who excited 
her affection and seemingly reciprocated it, the sexual tendency 
evoluted while hers stood still. Her case also shows that 
homosexual love has the same emotional accompaniments, 
such as ecstasy and phantasy, as heterosexual love and that 
it is neither monogamous nor free from the manifestations of 
jealousy. ; 

It shows too that while the sexual demands of such persons 
are insistent, they are not imperious and tends to confirm my 
belief that unnatural gratification is contemplated with disgust 
by many of them and hence not indulged. 

How dense on such matters is the ignorance of the American 
parent, who would resent being called unenlightened, is indi- 
cated by these excerpts from another letter. The husband of 
this lady, a man of great ability and distinction, was equally 
blind to the explanation of their sorrow. 

“With the hope that you may be able to diagnose a peculiar 
case from a brief outline, I am writing you of my daughter 
- Cynthia, of whom you probably have heard through your asso- 
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ciate, Dr. , who examined her in January when she went — 
_ to New York to ask your advice as to whether we should go 
to Southern California or to Egypt for the winter. He prob- 
ably has told you that he advised her to do neither, but to go 
to and get built up. She is much better physically than 
she was and were it not for what I consider her abnormal 
mind, I think she is in better health than she has been for a 
long time. Cynthia has never been quite like other girls. She 
has always been a little solitary, shy, self-contained, a little 
indisposed to share her enthusiasms or disappointments; more 
indifferent to dress and to society than the average girl and, 
I suppose I must say it, she has never been popular. She likes 
horses but not men. She is fond of outdoor sports and has 
plenty of ability which she showed, even as a young girl, 
during the War. She has not many friends but she has always. 
had one; and a friendship formed in recent years goes so much 
further than any previous ones that I am really alarmed. 

“Cynthia is twenty-five; her friend is twenty-one and the re- 
lation between the two girls amounts in my judgment to an 
infatuation of no ordinary degree. Apparently, neither of them 
cares for any one else, but Cynthia is so slavish in her admira- 
tion, devotion and personal sacrifice that it is beyond de- 
scription. She is as tender to her as a mother to her child, and 
so harsh with us. She seems not to have a thought for anything 
else in the world. I have just been reading about Heloise and 
Abelard and I came upon this sentence from one of her letters: 
‘I would rather be your vassal or queen, than the world’s 
empress or queen.’ That expresses Cynthia absolutely. 

“She is happy only when she is with that girl and for her 
she has forsaken all her other friends and withdrawn her 
sympathy and her presence from her family; and now she 
looks me straight in the eye and without a quiver in her voice 
says that she must live with her friend and can never live 
with me again. 

“Cynthia has showered her with gifts, far beyond a 
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“means, and far beyond the justification of friendship. The 


mother of her friend told me herself that Cynthia’s presents 


_were so opulent that they were embarrassing. I readily believe 


she would give that girl everything she has. 

“When I ask her to tell me why she cannot live at home, 
she says that our points of view, our outlook on life are so 
different; that home is no longer tolerable. If I attempt to 
tell her what her parents have tried to do for her, she becomes 
violent and at the slightest suggestion of a separation from her 
friend or the smallest opposition to her plans and purposes, 
she goes wholly beyond control, frantic, violent and destructive. 

“Have you in your years of practice met with a similar case, 


and is it a case for a neurologist or a psychiatrist? Her mind 
is abnormal; there can be no doubt about that, but neither 


can there be any doubt about her sanity; she has a very good 
mind and she came by it honestly through her father. But 
were she only kindly and gentle ashe is! You will, I am sure, 
understand that I am coming to you in despair and in deepest 
sorrow. Won’t you write to me at once and help me, please?” 

It. is when the physician attempts to reply to such a letter 
that he finds himself between the hammer and the anvil. To 
tell her the truth would be too cruel and it will not advantage 
her particularly; to leave her ignorant is to the daughter’s 
disadvantage, tor the mother will talk constantly and to every 
one who will listen about her unfilial child. The truth in part, 
or a small amount at a time suffices as it does in so many other 
instances. 

It seems incredible that any cultured person should not sus- 
pect the dependency of such conduct, that fiction or science had 
not enlightened her. But she is one of that large class in this 
country who would read Dark Laughter and not understand 
what kind of woman Esther was, and what it was Esther 
tried on Aline; but she would cheer the words Sherwood 
Anderson puts in Esther’s mouth: “We Americans are con- 
sidered fools by most Europeans just because there are things 
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we don’t want to know. It’s hoeause we are from ae new 


country and have a kind of freshness and health in us.” 

What I did write to her was: | 

“Ves, indeed, I have had many cases in my practice similar 
to the one you relate. You ask me to write to you at once 
and help you.. I am writing, but how can I help? You do 
not think, I am sure, that your daughter has any illness, and 
you have already told me that she is not insane. If a sane 
woman of twenty-five chooses to live in a way of which society 
does not approve, is it for me to say that she shall not? I 
assure you that you have my deepest sympathy but I realize 
that you are facing a problem most difficult to solve. Had your 
_ daughter been in the habit of coming to me for advice while 
her mind was plastic and before her sex consciousness was at 
the same time so keen and so adamant as it now seems to be, 
it is possible that she might have been instructed to such effect 
that she would not have had recourse to a manner of living 
that is offensive to her friends and painful to her family. I 
doubt very much that anything I could say would influence 
her now. 

“Someone may be able to reason with her, but no one will 
be able to coerce her. Whoever tries to do it must appeal to 
her sense of fitness and propriety, and attempt in that way to 
make her realize that she is a unit of a community which 
it is her duty neither to offend nor scandalize.” 

I might have added that most of those in my experience who 
were determined to live as Cynthia was determined to live 
went to Paris, London or Rome and lived there, where such a 
mode of life is less mal vu and commented upon than here, 
especially if one or both members of the ménage dabble in ink, 
pigment or plaster. Or I might have pointed out to her that 
women endowed or afflicted as was Cynthia often have peculiar 
qualities of domination and leadership which make them suc- 
cessful uplift workers for their sex in social, political and 
religious spheres, and that she should try to steer her daughter 
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into some such activity. I was convinced however that the girl 
was beyond parental influence and that the penalty for parent- 

_ al neglect would be exacted from the unhappy mother. 

Homosexual tendency often shows itself in both sexes very 
early in life, and if anything is to be done to overcome it, that - 
is the time to attempt it. I do not mean to say that a boy who 
plays with dolls and clings to his mother’s apronstrings, wants 
to learn to crochet instead of whittle, bawls when boys affront 
him instead of blackening their eyes, can be transformed by 
taking the doll away, or by giving him boxing lessons; but I 
am sure this method can do no harm and in conjunction with 
organotherapy it may work the miracle. It is for the physician 
to decide both the quality and quantity of the latter and he 
will always have in mind that success appears to have followed 
testicular transplantations in a few of Steinach’s cases. Those 
who speak so confidently of the potency of environment in. 
conditioning personality and shaping character, and so con- 
temptuously of heredity should be able to give greater assur- 
ance to the homosexudl than I am. It is fashionable now, 
thanks to Behaviorists and Penologists, to belittle heredity. 
Were it not for my training as physician and experience as 
psychiatrist I might share their views in larger measure. 

The purpose of this discussion is to call attention to the © 
existence of this strange freak of nature, not to set forth what 
may be done to combat its evils. Nevertheless I feel it incum- 
bent to say that it is our duty to try to understand the 
phenomenon and the first step to such understanding is to 
distinguish clearly between what may be called the con- 
genital and the acquired perversion. The victim of the former 
merits our consideration; the practitioner of the latter our 
condemnation, but the same helping hand should be extended 
him as to the drug habitué. Like him, however, he resents help. 
We should rid ourselves of the notion that we are the keepers 
of the natural homosexual, but we should hearten ourselves to 
prevent and cure those who accidentally or deliberately acquire 
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vicious sexual habits, it matters not their offensivoness of 
viciousness, by correction and education. The elements that 
foster the formation of such habits are feeblemindedness, 
aboulia, alcohol, and evil companionship. They are the ones 
that narent all dereliction and crime and their victims must be 
dealt with as all transgressors are who are detected. But the 
problem of the congenital homosexual is quite different. 

We should embrace every opportunity to encourage him to 
resign himself to his fate. We should not, by praise of his 
artistry, nourish his delusion that he is nature’s effort to create 
a superman. He is a freak with unique potentiality of offen- 
siveness who is often endowed with ability and idealism. If the 


opportunity offers itself, he should be encouraged to believe 


that these are compensations, and in return for them he must 
refrain from conduct which is beyond tolerance of normal 
man and which the state holds to be a crime. Fortunately the 
true homosexual has deep religicus sentiment; he is moved by 
ceremony and intrigued by mysticism. He should be reminded 
that the troubled waters of spirituality may be calmed if the 
heart will say: “Thy will be done” and repeat it until it be- 
comes automatic. 

To convince those open to conviction that a knowledge of 
this matter should be a part of every youth’s education, I shall 
cite another experience. 

A short time ago I received the visit of a woman of dis- 
tinguished appearance, a stranger to me, who said that her 
family physician had suggested that she consult me about a 
matter concerning her daughter that troubled her very much. 
The daughter, cultured, well-educated, talented, married and 
childless, was making her way as a sculptor after having served 
an apprenticeship in the best studios of the Via Margutta and 
in some of the Grande Chaumiére ateliers. So far as the 
mother could judge from her daughter’s conduct as a young 
girl, her mode of life and interests, her intimates and occupa- 
tions, the young artist was well balanced, not given to exag< 
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gerated emotional display, not “queer” in any way. She felt 





that she enjoyed her daughter’s confidence and it was a matter 


of great gratification to her that she had told her of some 
experiences which at first had terrified, then mildly amused 
and finally profoundly disgusted her daughter. 

She wanted to ask if there could be anything in the young 
woman’s appearance that would suggest to homosexuals that 
she was one of them, or willing to become one of their victims. 

Naturally I could not answer that question and I suggested 
an appointment for the young woman. Instead of keeping it 
she sent the following letter: 

“My mother tells me that you think you should see me 
before advising her. I am ready to go to you but first I should 
like you to hear my story; perhaps then you will think the 
visit unnecessary. Mother took the matter to you without 
informing me she was going to do so. I make no attempt to 
conceal from you my regret that it has got beyond her 
knowledge. She and I together should have been able to 
settle it. But that is another story. Here is mine: 

_ “In the early summer of this year, I spent a week-end at 
the house of a woman whose acquaintance I made on the 
steamer returning from Europe in the spring. I knew nothing 
about her or of her background save that she seemed a woman 
of refinement, education and distinctive personality and I 
found her very sympathetic and understanding. Her husband 
was a manufacturer and they lived in the suburbs of a New 
England City not far from a place where there is a well-known 
college for women. She asked me to visit them and I promised 
to do so if my husband could be persuaded. The party, which 
did not include the hostess’ husband who had gone to South 
America on a business trip, was made up of seven guests: two 
clergymen, an engineer (my husband), a youngish man who 
might have been an amateur in most any field, and 
two ladies, one of whom displayed all the hallmarks of smart 
set habituation, the other a college professor. The house was 
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spacious, artistically furnished; the grounds charming, thie: 
guests agreeable. At dinner, I had the dilettante young man 
on my right and the elderly clergyman on my left. The former 
prided himself on his artistic soul, on his talent for composing 
music, and on his esthetic awareness. I fancied the hostess 
had told him of my own interest in art and that he was doing 
his best to entertain me. He was succeeding as well as one 
could be expected to do on such an occasion until he made 
some remark about his chastity and the price he had to pay, 
morally and mentally, to keep it, and his determination to 
keep it until marriage: ‘Am I in the land of the Puritan,’ said I 
to myself, ‘and is this one of his descendants? Can it be that 
I am one of a gathering of advanced thinkers?’ Before turning 
to my other neighbor, the elderly clergyman who I learned 
later was very High Church, I gave him a look which had its 
origin in the feeling that I wished he would expose to me 
neither his infirmities nor his virtues. On my lead we talked 
of Modernism. While he was talking I noticed that the 
hostess, on the other side of him, looked searchingly and 
knowingly at me. I hoped she was trying to convey that she 
knew I was doing my best to entertain her guest. 

“Though the day had been warm, the evening was cool and 
we had not remained long on the verandah after dinner when 
some one suggested a game of auction bridge. The clergymen 
had gone into the garden and we entered the library to await 
their return. Soon they appeared, mopping their brows. They 
presented a strong contrast to the coolness of the others. 
‘I wanted to show my young friend the beautiful grounds 
around the house and to make him admire the layout of the 
English garden, but it was hot and we came back immediately.’ 

“‘A half-repressed chuckle came from a corner of the room 
where the dilettante and the lady professor were seated. My 
hostess, the two clergymen and the young lady played auction. 
After the first game the hostess said to me: ‘Come, take my 
hand; I must arrange about the cars to take us to church 
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o-morrow,’ and when I was passing her she said under her 
breath: ‘Watch those two birds and see what you make out 
of them.’ I saw nothing striking about them, save that they 
both used identical handkerchiefs of a fancy pattern, that they 
‘pawed’ one another and that some of their remarks and com- 
ments, to me without humorous content, excited laughter in 
others. 

“Our hostess had returned to the room and was sitting in a 
dark corner, her back turned, bending over something or other. 
The older clergyman got up, walked up to her, and put his 
arm around her neck. (He was an old friend of the family and 
_ had known her since childhood.) She straightened up quickly 
and the man realizing his mistake was unable to repress 
his reaction: ‘Oh, excuse me,’ he said, ‘I thought it was Walter.’ 
Walter was the young dilettante with a reputation for being 
‘nice,’ who never drank nor rioted, who never lost his temper 
and who was more than affable. Women never had appealed 
to him, and though he showed no marked preference for his 
- own sex, my hostess afterwards told me that one evening, in a 
small and restricted party, he waxed eloquent on some experi- 
ences he had to suffer from other men who ‘dreadfully mis- 
judged him.’ 

“There was something about the milieu that was suffocating. 
I felt a queer, indefinable sensation, not of fear but of some- 
‘thing akin to it. I pleaded fatigue to go to my room. My 
hostess accompanied me. When we reached it she put her 
arm around my shoulder and said: ‘Oh, I know you now. 
You have perfect control of yourself or perhaps you don’t 
know, but men mean nothing to you, do they?’ ‘They do, 
indeed,’ I said. ‘They mean a lot. Everything I have ever 
known of love and happiness has come from men. It is neither 
polite nor loyal to say, but I trust men and distrust women,’ 
‘Nonsense, darling, I used to believe in men too, but since I 
have met you I know there is more happiness in wait for me 

through your very existence, than I have ever had. May I 
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stay and talk to you while you go to bed? I have so tide pink 
to say.’ 5; 

“She sat on the edge of a table, smoking and giving vent to 
feelings about her family, her mode of life, her ambitions, her 
hopes, her despairs, and then her satisfaction when she met me. 
Suddenly she turned the conversation to literature. Why do 
so many modern novels depict love scenes between persons of 
the same sex; had I read The Western Shore said to have 
been written by a boy just out of college; did I know about 
—, a popular young actress rapidly getting to the front, 
and ——? 

“When I protested my ignorance of all these matters and my 
vigorous disbelief in them, she said: 

“ ‘Some day you will believe it when it dawns upon the world 
what a great beauty there is in love between women; when 
you come to realize that it is the only kind in which self. 
interest, selfishness, ambition, sordidness do not, and cannot, 
enter.’ Though I had little desire to continue the discussion 
I again reiterated my feeling about the matter, when she said: 
‘I love you, my dear. I knew it the moment I first set eyes 
on you, when I saw you on the steamer.’ To which I replied 
that I was also attracted by her appearance. ‘Come, now,’ 
she said, ‘get to bed and I’ll tuck you in,’ 

“Gradually I was being overcome by a queer feeling which 
may best be called anxiety. I replied that I should be in bed 
in five minutes. When I got there, she caressed me as she 
would have a child, smoothed the sheets, turned back the 
blanket, softened the light and then kissed me. When I 
turned my back she began to cry and sob: ‘Oh, how unhappy 
and miserable I am! Here I am, tied to a man I would not 
dislike at all if I did not have to live with him, but now when 
T have to live with him, I cannot stand it. I am a slave to con- 
vention and I don’t know how to escape from it. You can’t 
imagine how I envy you, apparently free to do what you like, 
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to live a beautiful life—at least beautiful if you only knew 
how.’ 

“When I replied that I could see no difference in our ties’ 
and obligations save that I loved my husband and was child- 
less, she lit a cigarette and was about to continue when she 
beard my husband enter the adjoining room. He rapped on 
the door and she left. 

“We were having coffee in the salon of our suite the next 
morning when a magnificent bunch of flowers was brought to 
me with my hostess’ love and a message to meet her in the 
garden as soon after breakfast as convenient. When I met 
her she told me naively she had spent the night making plans 
for our life in common somewhere ‘where no one would know 
us,’ where I could work and she could study and where we 
would both be happy. I replied that I had stopped phantasying 
in childhood and had taken the road that goes from romance 
to reality, that I was happy in my work and as happy as one 
has a right to be in marriage. Then the old stories about 
my ignorance of the beauties of life, etc., etc. 

“All the party save myself went to cleechs I ‘professed a 
headache. When they returned I alleged that aspirin had 
done the trick for me, so after lunch we motored to the College. 
When we got home there was a telegram asking my husband 
to return to New York immediately, that a business matter 
of great importance awaited his decision the following morning. 
In the sleeper, I told him that I felt I could not stand the. 
party another hour and that the telegram was a blind which I 
had devised while they worshiped. What he said does not 
matter but it smoothed my feathers. perhaps sheened them, 

“The incident I have related would not have made the deep 
impression upon me that it has, were it not for another which 
followed soon after. I went to Cleveland to see the place and 
the surroundings where a monument to one of its former con- 
spicuous citizens stood. I had got a commission to model a 
bust that would surmount it. I had been working on it for 
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ety 


a long time and was just about to give it its final tone when it 


occurred to me that I would succeed better were I to have 
clear notion of the atmosphere and setting. I had friends in 
Cleveland and through them I met an old friend whom I had 


not seen since my marriage. She was now a widow of thirty- 


five; though she had never been fond of her husband, she had 
led a quiet and uneventful life with him. She was dab- 
bling in literature; she wrote very little but she enjoyed a 
critical attitude toward the writings of others and she was very 
fond of the theater. Her first greeting to me was: ‘You have 
not changed a bit since I saw you eight years ago. I have, 
don’t you think?’ She had, indeed. Her beauty had faded, 
her freshness withered. Her eyes ate into her cheeks and a 
deep broad black circle was laid on both orbits. She had a 
queer habit of jerking one leg which made one feel that per- 
petual movement had been discovered and her hands were 
constantly reaching out to touch the person with whom she 
spoke. 

“T spent an evening with her alone. We recalled some ef 
the high spots of our lives since last we met. Since the death 
of her husband she had come, she said, to rely on the friend- 
ship of women and to put her trust in their love. ‘There is one 
here, a real one—she is everything to me, or she was until 
I saw you again. I can’t tell you how you have disturbed me. 
There is something about you that makes me feel that I 
blend my personality with yours and the blend is something 
that makes for superiority and happiness. I feel that I could 
make you happy. I have learned so much! There is some- 
thing about the sort of feeling I would make you have that 
would never hurt your most delicate and tender fibers, but that 
~ would make you respond to me as a bell responds to a push.’ 


“I was startled, and then I began to feel such disgust of 


myself that I marvel now that I was able to carry it off without 
showing her what I really felt. My first feminine wooer had 
wealth, idleness, grace and charm; she was aggressive and bub- 
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bling with energy; but here was a poor little rag which had 


been fluttered backward and forward, to whom no one held out 


a helping, gripping hand and who aiousht that she could add 
to her stature or make herself a more distinctive figure were 
she to make herself necessary to some one, were she to become 
the disciple of a strange cult. 

“TI was disgusted with myself for I felt that there must be 
something about me that inspired such confidences, and I felt 
like a hypocrite too. I pretended not to understand fully what 
they were driving at. Why did I not come out in the open 
and tell them what I thought about them and their divagation? 
And always the question ‘Are you sure you are so straight 
yourself?’ came recurring to me. 

“On my way home from Cleveland there was only one 
thought in my mind and it was in no way concerned with my 
work. That thought, put into words, was ‘What is there about 
me, my appearance, my conduct, my speech, my actions that 
makes these queer persons think I am one of them, or willing 
to be?’ 

“When I returned to my studio and found that it was banked 
with flowers, and that nearly every corner of it was adorned 
with some pretty and useless article, I decided that the house- 
party hostess was going too far and that it was time I should 
take the matter in hand seriously. I was supported in that 
decision when telegrams began to come asking for a word 
from me, and finally after reading a special delivery letter 
_ inviting me to lunch and setting forth plans to relieve me of all 
duties, obligations, tasks and promising me a life of leisure 
and enjoyment, I decided to act. 

“ ‘What is it you expect from me?’ 

“¢‘Vour love, my dear, nothing more. Not even that, just 
to let me love you. There are ways of loving which when you 
~ come to know them make the kiss of a man unbearable. It is 

useless for me to attempt to tell you hor much I love you. 


I love your eyes. They make an appeal to me I cannot resist.’ 

“T stopped ker short. 

“¢And I dont wish to know. You may be sure I don’t want 
to hurt your feelings. I am one of those who knows what 
she wants ficm life; I not only know, but I have it. My 
happiness is in my work. I don’t intend to preach to you and 
say that is where everyone’s should be. All that I ask of 
life is that it shall fill the gaps of my work. Not only am I 
-ceconciled to my childlessness, I am glad of it. Work as I 
understand it: absolute expression of every bodily fiber and 
every sole molecule is inconsistent with maternity and its 
obligations. Love apparently means something to you that it 
does not mean to me. The physical in it appeals to you, the 
spiritual to me. The sensuous element bulks large in my life 
and in my love: in the former it is permanent, in the latter it 
is transitory; glorious but fleeting. I treasure the sensuous 
elements and features of life. As an artist I externalize them; 
as a miniature of the cosmos I give them arena of display. I 
enjoy them both and I am proud of them. I worship beauty. 
The things that repel me are the ugly and the unnatural. That 
is why the thing you propose not only leaves me cold, but 
inanimate.’ 

“My eyes remained dry and s5arkling until she took her 
departure. One who would have seen me five minutes later 
would be sure that I had encountered calamity. I had. My 


amour propre had got dented and I cannot get the dent out. 


Mother says that’s your job.” 
It is a job that is easily done and quickly finished. The 
young woman had been walking on a path strewn with thorn- 


less roses. She had recently come upon some with thorns. ° 


She must watch her step. If she does that, time will soon 
take the unevenness from her self-respect. However, it would 
be prudent for her to remind herself that she is somewhat too 


prone to intimacy unwarranted by time and taste, and it might — 


be well for me to tell her that there is always danger that 
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_ certain feminine exaltations may be unconsciously transformed 
into love, first platonic, then sexual. It has been my experience 
that more women inverts are made than born; kisses, embraces 
and tender intimacies between girls and women are offensive 
to witness and injurious to experience. Once woman throws 
off the very vestige of the inferiority to which she has been 
subjected she will no more tolerate sensual caresses from 
another woman, than man will tolerate them from another 
man; and when she does she will be suspected of acquired sex 
perversion. Lesbianism flows from idleness, boredom and lone- 
liness, and its victims are as a rule under- or oversexed. 
Prevention is its cure and prevention means again sex-educa- 
tion and inculcation of the principles of sex morality in girls 
and young women. 

Should you tell the average American that this extraordinary 
deviation from the normal that we have been discussing is 
often associated with genius and that many of the great writers 
and thinkers of the present and the past are or were homo- 
sexuals, he will at once suspect the straightness of your own 
genesic implantation. Should you tell him that the men who 
wrote their names indelibly on the scroll of Greek art and 
literature were of this class, and proud of it, he is likely to 
doubt your sanity as well as your morality. You might say to 
him specifically that Parmenides and Zeno, Pheidias and Pan- 
tarkes, Euripides and Agathon, Socrates and Alcibiades, 
Demosthenes and Eschines not only did not disavow their 
membership in the brotherhood, but gloried in it; he does not 
believe what you say and more than that he does not want to 
be informed about it. Should you endeavor to convince this 
real person with fictitious designation that it is our duty to 
help the misfits to “normalcy” and that before we can cure 
a disease we must discover its cause, and that before we can 
' do that we must discuss it, he has fled—usually in a rage. 

Biologists are on the road that leads to the place where the 
sex sphinx stands veiled. Perhaps Hartmann of Berlin has 
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already guessed its riddle. Experiments with the lowest fangs 
of plant life have convinced him that there is no male or 
female, that sex is relative and not absolute. He finds if one 
subject has 60% feminine cells and 40% masculine, and 
another has the reverse the two can produce offspring. When 

a plant with 60% feminine cells meets another with 80% 
feninice cells, the originally feminine subject turns masculine 
and the union of these two produces offspring. 

These experiments would seem to indicate that what has 
been a suspicion in the minds of scientists for some time will 
soon be proved fact, viz. that there is small difference between 
the two sexes. One produces spermatozoa and the other ova 
and one has more energy than the other. These constitute 
essential masculinity and essential femininity and, once sex is 
biologically differentiated in the given individual, its intensity 
cannot materially be changed. 

The other distinctions between the sexes are negligible. The 
anatomical differences on first consideration seem tremendous 
but at the last analysis they are not. There are plenty of cases 
on record in which it could not be established whether the 
individual was male or female. There is apparently great 
psychological difference as evidenced by behavior but it is not 
an inherent one. If male and female children were brought up 
in exactly the same way, subject to the same experiences, sug- 
gestions, surroundings, society, this behavioristic difference 
would diminish. 

As the scale of life is ascended sex becomes less variable and 
when man is reached it is subject to little variation. In the 
vast majority of human beings there is preponderance of male 
or female elements. In the minority there is not. They are 
the homosexuals. They have been with us since time imme- 
morial but they may not continue to be. The experiments that 
have been made on the reproductive glands suggest that the 
time may come when the male who has a preponderance of 
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female elements may have his deficit made up by transplanta- 


tion—the female likewise. 

It is within the realms of possibility that bio-chemistry may 
supply the lack. We may one day be able to supply male and 
female hormones. In these two resources lies the hope of the 
homosexual. 

Were it not that long ago I learned that proffering unso- 
licited counsel was the most unprofitable business and poorest 
pastime in the world, I should be tempted to close this section 
with a word of advice to homosexuals. My conviction being 
what it is, I shall content myself with prophecy: so long as 
homosexuals maintain that by virtue of their “double nature” 
they have command of life in all its phases, and that they are 
not only the reconcilers and interpreters of the world but its 
pathfinders, they will have to tolerate their affliction. 
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“. .. WE ARE OUT OF TUNE; 
IT MOVES US NOT... .” 


I 


ApuLT INFANTILISM 
In A Nation: Tue U. S. A. 


HERE is something wrong with the world. There 
always has been. I eschew prophecy. There was some- 
thing wrong with it when ‘“‘the wicked Dominican brother from 
Nola,” Giordano Bruno, from whom flowed the first clear 
stream of philosophic formulation of nature, was burned at the 
stake in the Field of Flowers of Rome, on the 18th of February, 
- 1600; there was something wrong with it when Louis XVI 
faced the inevitable obligation of convoking the States General! 
to Assembly in 1792, a return to tradition which brought about 
the downfall of every tradition, the French Revolution. And 
all was not right with it when a senile monarch and a paranoiac 
kaiser could hurl one half of the Western world at the throats 
of the other and keep them at it for upward of four vears. 
Something is wrong with it when a group of men can thrust 
deprivation and starvation upon an entire nation as the General 
Strike did in England a short time ago. But no wrong is so 
great as that which deprives the human mind of its freedom, 
for, from such freedom has flowed all human progress, 
There is a movement under way in this country to shackle 
thought and to standardize its descendant: conduct; and I 
propose to discuss some phases of it. To do so, I shall ap- 
‘proach it as a physician approaches a pathological problem. 
; - \O7Z i i 
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I shall discuss its predisposing and determining causes, its 


manifestations, the prognosis and indications for treatment. 

The most important predisposing cause of our present 
pathetic predicament is due to what is best named Adult- 
infantilism. What do we mean by this designation? It is the 
condition and conduct of an individual who, having reached 
maturity of physical development, remains infantile in his 
responses to the demands and obligations of life. One may be 
infantile on the physical, the intellectual, or on the affective 
side, but the term ordinarily is limited to lack of development 
in the field of the emotions. Bodily infantilism is usually so 
apparent that it does not need to be pointed out: dwarfs, 
pygmies, and midgets are its victims. Intellectual arrest of 
development is equally obvious, and a man whose mental 
faculties have not kept pace with his age is labeled “moron” 
without aid of physician or psychologist. But infantility seizes 
chiefly upon the individual whose emotional (affective) 
make-up lags behind his or her physical and intellectual devel- 
opment. There are more intellectual than physical dwarfs in 
the world and more emotional adult-infants than either physical 
or intellectual ones. They are the more dangerous because 
their disorder is not usually accompanied by obvious outward 
signs and it is not considered an infirmity. Indeed, such re- 
tarded development of affectivity is often accepted as engaging, 
attractive, amusing. The adult-infant is not aware of his 
handicap, and often goes through life ignorant of his part in 
the disaster and misfortunes he encounters or causes. He 
blames them on fate, on the malignity of others, on unfair 
treatment. His limitation prevents him from looking to him- 
self for the cause, and he is likely to create children whose 
burden will increase proportionately with their inability to 
cope with it. 

Adult-infantilism is our chief deficiency as a people, our most 
conspicuous national shortcoming. There is much to indicate 
it and not a little to prove it. It is responsible for more social 
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Rejaseuent more family discord and more intellectual 
vagrancy than any disease, derangement, or other disharmony 
of mind and body. And the number of people thus afflicted 
seems to be increasing. 

Although there are adult-infants the world over, there seem 
to be more in this country in proportion to the population than 
in any other. It is not typically an American possession, but 
unless something be done to stop it, it is threatening to become 
one. Why should this blight have come upon us and whence 
has it come? What is it and where is it leading us? 

The gravamen of the charge is sustained by our individual 
and national conduct, by our literary and artistic life, by our 
prejudices and beliefs, our boastings and our satisfactions, our 
gregariousness and our restlessness. We are adult-infants and 
we enjoy it. We do not experience pleasure or fulfillment in 
the thought that we are grown-up individuals prepared to meet 
struggle and hardship. We think that the longer we remain 
impervious to life’s warning the luckier we are; that if life 
would only spare us its blows we would be happy. We are 
prone to emphasize the outward as against the inward order, 
to aim at appearance rather than substance; to prefer prestige 
to power. We would rather appear to be good than be good. 
We are not as yet hypocrites or pharisees, but we are in the 
danger zone; that many other nations are there also is no 
excuse for our remaining in it. 

Much of our normal, unstudied conduct compares with that 
of children, along other lines no doubt, but the guiding prin- 
ciple remains generally the same. 

Children do not like to carry a thing to its logical conclusion; 
they do not like to think connectedly or protractedly; they do 
not like to think at all. They like to have others do it for 
them. Grown-up Americans experience similar likes and dis- 
likes. They leave it to their aldermen and legislators, their 
priests and their newspapers, to think for them. 

Children love praise and hate blame. They thrive and thrill 








on commendation, shiver and shrink on disapprobation. We 
are so determined to have other peoples think well of us, and 
tell us so, that no trouble or expense is too great to obtain it. 

Children are notoriously gregarious; they shun solitude. 
They wish to be in the limelight and to have the attention of 
others directed toward their activities. The good fellowship 
of which we boast, our “rotariness” as it were, our ‘“‘clubiness” 
is carried over to our adult life from early associations, from 
barn-clubs, dancing-classes, smoking-behind-the-shed-clubs, 
school and college clubs. 

Children like to boast and impress their companions with 
the importance of their own possessions and achievements. 
“My house is bigger than yours.” “I can run faster than you 
can.” ‘My father can lick yours any day.” “My doll can 
talk and yours can’t” are favorite expressions and boasts of 
children. Parents pretend to correct this tendency to exaggera- 
tion, but in reality it often amuses them. Carried into adult 
life, it is manifest when Mr. Jones adds a wing to his house 
because his neighbor has added a side-porch to his own. It 
prompts. such statements as “There is not a man in the world 
who can lick Tilden” and “Jack Dempsey is the greatest fighter 
the world has ever seen.” It makes the visitor from Dallas 
or from Cleveland sneer at the Cathedral of Chartres because 
both steeples are not alike, compare the Corniche road unfavor- 
ably with Lakeside Drive, and it suggests to the New Yorker 
that the picturesqueness of San Gimignano’s moldering towers 
is not a patch on that of lower New York. It is the parent 
of such silly signs as one sometimes sees. “Kathryn Ann 
Shop, Lower Level.” Why not downstairs?’ And why the 
“y” in Katherine? It makes thousands of people throng, as 
one would see in a place of pilgrimage, a Tea Room supposed 
to look like an Italian Court which looks as much like an 
Italian Court as a poodle dog in a silk sweater looks like a 
balky Italian donkey. 

Adult infantilism accounts for the self-satisfaction with 
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which we hold aloof from the affairs of other nations, and for 
that self-esteem which leads us to believe in the superiority of 
our institutions and the righteousness of our conduct. It is 
the basis of our determination to regulate man’s conduct by 
. legislation—to say what he shall not teach and what he shall 
not drink. We have more colleges and universities than any 
country of the world, and yet we are the worst educated, the 
least cultured. We have more churches, chapels, and civic- 
centers than any country of Europe, yet we are swayed by 
religious prejudice that transcends the understanding of 
Europeans. We have a climate that has no equal, yet we flee 
from it as though its atmosphere were mephitic. We have 
comforts that kings might consider luxuries, yet it is real 
punishment for us to stay at home; we have wealth and occu- 
pation, but little of that peace of mind surpassing wealth which’ 
the sage finds in meditation. 

Why? Because so many of us are emotionally infantile. 
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There is no better way to encourage the average child to do » 


something than to forbid him to do it. Immediately he bends 
his energies and concentrates his thoughts on accomplishing 
it. There is no surer way to make us thirst for alcohol, which 
in reality most of us do not need and few of us formerly 
craved, than to tell us we can’t buy, make or drink it. We 
advocate speed laws for motor cars, and we break them when 
opportunity presents itself; but we are insistent that others 
should obey them, and we are secretly glad when we see a 
policeman handing a summons to a reckless motorist. If that 
is not a childish trait, then there is none. 
There are few things more torturing to a child’s pride and 
self-respect than to be different from other children, or to have 
to dress differently. Self-consciousness invades the soul of the 
child made to wear clothes not popular with other children. 
We are a painfully self-conscious people, and in our attempts 
~ to conceal it, we often appear artificial, sometimes arrogant. 
Originality and individuality are taboo among children—and 
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they seem to be so with us. Let a woman carry a walking 


stick or a man, wear spats anywhere save in a metropolis, and — 


they will receive disapprobation as heartfelt as it is manifest. 
Note one of our conventions to which we bow the knee: straw 
hats shall not be worn after the fifteenth of September. 
Sometimes we have tropical weather then and later, but that 
does not matter, for if we wear a straw hat after that date boys 
will jeer and men will jibe. We are constantly conforming 
to conventions that we may not suffer the opprobrium of being 
thought “unlike” others. And we carry this fear and com- 
pulsion to the higher concerns of life; we regard individuality 
of thought and sentiment in others as “queer” and not quite 
decent. We are not wanderers; we are followers. We wor- 
ship the golden calf and follow the bell-cow. 

If the behaviorists who deny the potency of heredity as 
compared to environment are right, the standardization of our 
minds which has slowly been brought about by universal 
education is a real menace. It is threatening to absorb our 
originality and individuality. It gives every one the same 
chance, but it gives it in the same manner, regardless of indi- 
vidual tendencies and facilities; it makes all talents conform 
to an uniform mould and because it teaches us all to think alike, 
it fosters uniformity of conduct. Even if we succeed in avoid- 
ing absolute uniformity of thought, at least we think en bloc 
and our thoughts are of necessity those of our neighbors, since 
we have been told the same things as he has, in similar terms. 

The question is: Does compulsory uniform education, by 
raising the general standard of literacy tend to stamp medi- 
ocrity upon us and to lower standards of culture? The question 
must, I think, be answered in the affirmative. We are less 
inventive than our forefathers were, and it is not because the 
mother of invention has abandoned us. We blaze the way in 
practical fields, like building for instance, but we are still 
trailers in all the arts. Our sole contribution is to music: we 
put jazz into it and we shall never cease to regret it. Our 
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country has neither produced nor tolerated a lyric artist save 
Whitman and he had as little education as the youthful 
Ulysses. Universal, compulsory education makes for a gen- 
erally educated race, but it does not have food for the man 
who under other circumstances would stand apart from his 
fellows. Indeed, it handicaps him. The standardization of 
education makes for timidity in breaking from the monoline 
formed by the majority of those who have taken advantage 
of the education that was forced upon them. 

Home is still the best place for a child to learn the things 
that make for culture, and which no public school or com- 
pulsory education can teach him. But if those who make 
the home have had their individuality sapped by universal, 
uniform instruction, and if it has succeeded in making them 
one of the standardized groups, then compulsory education 
has reared a tree the fruit of which will be difficult to destroy. 

Our thought is standardized because we refuse to grow up 
and think for ourselves; we are unable to purge ourselves of 
the fear of ridicule. This is particularly true of our literature. 
One can hardly picture James Joyce, Dorothy Richardson, 
T. S. Eliot, Marcel Proust, Chekhov, Gogol, developing in this 
country. When one of their type originates here we treat 
him as a pariah; we call him bad names, we impugn his personal 
morality, and we warn the public to shun him. 

Our personal achievements and accomplishments evoke in 
us childish emotional responses. We pride ourselves grossly, 
turbulently, on what we have done; we experience a glow of 
satisfaction when we have succeeded in defeating an adversary, 
and we are loud in our self-praise and laudation. So are 
children: “‘I got the best mark and I am the cleverest of all” 
is the note that echoes through our mature lives. Our impul- 
siveness, our generosity, our lavishness, our egregious hospi- 
tality, are all hang-overs from childhood. They are laudable 
impulses, praiseworthy possessions, priceless gifts, but they 
_ should be transformed, not merely transferred from childhood 
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“Be sure to come and see me when you are in New York,” 
we say to a man who, ten minutes before, was a stranger; and 
when he comes we dine him, cocktail him, and parade him till 
he is cast down in his digestion and puffed up in his pride. 
A pianist or a prize fighter, a politician or a priest, a royal 
wife-hunter or a republican wife-beater, a Coué or a cardinal. 
are received and féted by us royally. When we are in their 
countries we are sometimes chagrined that our hospitality is not 
reciprocated, our exuberance not retaliated. 

Prompt to friendship, prompt to dislike, we are entire in 
our emotions; but what we dislike most of all is to lose our 
hold on youth. Foreign visitors to this country, especially 
those from countries where realism has competed successfully 
with romance, are amused at American men, gray at the temple 
and thin in the neck, who, asking the whereahouts of their 
wives, say, “Where are the girls?” and amazed when they hear 
stately matrons refer to their husbands as “the boys.” Men 
insist on being playful; elderly women bob their hair, abbrevi- 
ate their skirts and try determinedly to be kittenish. 

It is when we are abroad and confronted with men and 
women of other and older nations that our childishness is most 
conspicuous; our wit seems banal, our conversation trivial, our 
conduct herdish, our thoughts superficial. Our aim is to be 
seen, heard, and envied. Who has not seen Americans in the 
smoking-room of ocean liners, in cafés of Ritz hotels, in 
Maxim’s, or at Monte-Carlo, acting like schoolboys at their 
first party? How straitlaced an American captain of in- 
dustry can be at home, and how loose-laced abroad! Hence, 
our reputation for naiveté and credulity. Europeans tell us 
we are clever and resourceful, but they tell one another that 
we are childish. Would any one who has the intuition and 
discernment that M. Caillaux is reputed to have, comport him- 
self as he did in Washington in October, 1925, if he were not 
convinced that we are babes? 

No one who attended the opening banquet of a mammoth, 
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fabulously luxurious Palm Beach hotel a few months ago will 
doubt it, for there he saw two or three hundred people, the 
majority strangers to one another, act like a swarm of children 
celebrating the advent of holidays. A senior member of one 
of the greatest banking firms of the world stood upon a chair 
and beat a snare drum to lead the singing and the cheering 
while the guests, capped with tinsel-paper, tooted toy horns, 
threw spirals, jingled rattles and bells, laughed, shouted and 
applauded. Never have I seen such non-alcoholic jubilation 
amongst adults. 

Who has not seen at one of the big football games an elderly, 
dignified-looking gentleman, scale the ramparts, grasp a mega-_ 
phone, and lead the cheering? - His emotions will no longer 
tolerate repression. He is a boy again, and glad of it. And 
he is one of the great army of adults who regard such games 
seriously. We aver that football engenders courage, teaches 
fair treatment of opponents, develops backbone and will power, 
which is all buncombe. It does not do any of these things. 
Fewer heroes are recruited from football fields than from 
_ factories, and the man who displays signal courage or bravery 
when it is called for is more likely to have spent his spare time 
in college reading Keats and Baudelaire than charging upon 
the gridiron and breaking opponents’ ribs, 

When we play we bring into our games a dignity and sober- 
ness that children have when they play “father and mother,” 
or we go to the other extreme and display a jovial exuberance 
and enthusiasm which is neither becoming nor really felt. 
These are typical childish traits. However, there is a process 
of adjustment or of unconscious rationalization that takes 
place in the mind of the “player” and influences his attitude, 
for it is no rare thing to see an American man who in his own 
country carries his office mask of sobriety to the golf links, 
become boisterous and garrulously gay when on the links at 
Cannes, Le Touquet, or Inverness. And we are so susceptible 
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‘to external influence. so inclined to believe that the right word 


is the last one spoken! 

It is asserted that American people will succumb to anything, 
reasonable or otherwise, if it is sufficiently advertised; they 
will overstep any limit, too, if the bait is fashionable or popular. 
We have had more “‘crazes” and “fads” in our country in the 
past fifty years than any other country can boast of in twice 
that time. 

Forty years ago, the “whole world,” all save paralyzed and 
epileptic, was on roller-skates. Once this fair country was 
dotted with “rinks”; now there remains but one, in Phila- 
delphia, to recall this skating urge of our parents. A little 
later we nearly forgot how to walk in our enthusiasm for 
“wheels.” It was no uncommon sight in New York of a Sunday 
morning to see thousands riding up and down Broadway and 
Riverside Drive. Bicycles have given way to the craze for 
motor cars; it is a poor man indeed who cannot take his family 
out on week-end motor trips. Mah-Jong swept the country 
two years ago, and its popularity might have endured longer 


_had not cross-word puzzles dethroned it. And now we are so 


absorbed in “‘listening-in” to cheap music and cheaper wit that 
we have no time to loaf and invite our souls. 

And we do not confine ourselves to passing enthusiasms over 
pastimes and sports, which threaten the harmony of our 
spiritual life. In no other country can doctrines of super- 
naturalism develop in such brief time and thrive to such 
wondrous extent. Waves of mysticism have passed over us 
and turned our beliefs and our hopes in directions that had 
not been foreseen by the established church. Last winter 
New Thought was the great topic of conversation; this had 
been somewhat prepared by the Coué craze, which turned 
human beings into parrots. But these were as naught compared 
with the excitement caused by the vulgarization of Freud’s 
theories, over which the country is still exercised. 

Children never stick for any length of time to a concrete 
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E ihine like a toy unless it be of the simplest kind; they tire 
of it as soon as it has yielded its first glamor bE novelty; 
their attention and interest are directed toward the next thing 
until that, too, loses its savor. Left however to their own 
devices, they will create a world of their own. It will engross 
them and if parents and nurses do not interfere they wil! ‘ind 
happiness, the memory of which remains with the fortunate 
few to their last days. Unfortunately, we thrust the concrete 
upon them from their earliest days and thus do what we can 
to stultify their budding emotions. We artificialize them and 
then claim that environment is the potent factor in developing 
quality and character. When they grow up, their affectivity 
having been dwarfed, their initiative fettered, they cannot 
withstand leisure nor find appeasement and satisfaction within 
it, or within books, people or environment. We charge the 
atmosphere with making us restless, but we are restless because 
of our distractibility, our continual seeking for new sensations, 
anticipating that the morrow should bring something that 
today has not brought. Satiety comes in the wake of pros- 
perity: we build palatial homes in the city and country which 
increase the apertures of foreigners’ eyes and fill the hearts 
of our neighbors with envy; but we tire of them if our days 
are prolonged and our children sell them as soon as we pass on. 


_ In most parts of this country it is rare to find a house in which 


a family has lived during three generations, and the New 
Yorker who lives in the house in which he was born hardly 
exists. 

We are constantly shifting our viewpoints, seeking new occu- 
pations, unfamiliar horizons, different pleasures, because we 
have little focusing power. A passing idea attracts our atten- 
tion, but we cannot concentrate on it—we are too afraid that 
meanwhile another idea may go by unnoticed. 

This lack of stability from one generation to the other is 
one of the gravest phenomena of adult infantilism. We are 
justified in laying this charge to our parents; they are responsi- 
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ble for our infirmity. Had they ieeked us wisely, or even 


fairly, we should be able to follow in the footsteps of their 
forebears and grow up into men and women of balance, of 
maturity, of poise. 

How often have I seen a poor little rich child engrossed with 
a toy that cost a dime or a dollar (before they had lost their 
purchasing power), radiant of content, transformed from an 
interested creator into a disinterested, despondent, despairing 
onlooker by the gift of a contraption that cost nearly as much 
as a flivver! Such gifts repeated often enough “set” the 
transformation; from that time he takes leave of the greatest 
of all joys, the joy of creation. Oscar Wilde once wrote that 


when he wished to weep all that he had to do was to recall 


standing on the platform of the Paddington station waiting for 
the train to take him to Reading Jail. Should I ever wish to 
weep I shall only have to recall the day of a city child whose 
parents are rich and determined to give him “every advantage.” 
And when I shall be called upon to recount my sins the first 
will be that I did not raise my voice loudly and frequently 
against parental warping, distorting and thwarting of childhood 
which has been the way in this country the past forty years. 

The men who toiled to transform us from a group of colonies 
into a nation were the forebears of those who in the nineteenth 
century wrote their names indelibly upon the annals of time. 
Why does our mental equipment and emotional endowment 


compare unfavorably with that of our parents and grand. — 


parents? There is scarcely a man in this country, with one 
notable exception, who is carrying on as his distinguished father 
or grandfather did in lighting the world, in building its rail- 
roads, in diversifying its commerce, in transforming our re< 
sources into capital. There is a reason for this. Parents in their 
love and in their imbecility have thought that it made for the 
welfare of their sons and daughters to spare them the trials 
and hardships that they themselves endured. Many of these 
parents have lived to see their sons refused entrance to uni- 
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paces fiers have been obliged to devote their time and 
money to persuading the modern Delilah to spare their sons’ 
hair; and others still, the majority, have had to observe their 
children being transmuted into miniatures of their ancestors: 
sterile emotionally and intellectually, avid of thrills. 

What an interesting chapter the rise and fall of any one 
of our “first families” would make! I recently visited a tomb 
which in its grandeur compares with that of the great Floren- 
tine pawnbrokers in the Church of San Lorenzo and with the 
Pantheon de los Reyes in the Escorial. It contains the remains 
of one who, three generations ago, laid the foundation of a 
fabulous fortune by transporting us, our goods and our 
produce. Time has shown that he had vision, imagination, 
courage, decision, determination—and many descendants. 
How many of them have displayed a tithe of the qualities of 
their great forebear? Their names are frequently in the 
“society” columns of newspapers, but the “news” connected 
with their names is often not to their credit. 

I am not contending that genius is not hereditary. I am 
stating that good blood ought not to peter out in one or two 
generations, and that it does not in any country save our own. 
The attention of behaviorists, penologists and pediatrists who 
set so much store on the importance of environment in the 
development of character and brawn is respectfully called to 
this fact. There is something, apparently, in this land of the 
free that is capable of destroying the fine fiber of personality, 
of disintegrating the higher moral faculties, if allowed to 
envelop the growing child. For lack of a more specific name 
it may be called parental over-solicitousness. 

It is the way the past generation has brought up its children, 
spiritually and materially, and the way the present generation 
is bringing up its own that is responsible for our personal and 
national infantilism. ‘The care that wealthy parents expend 
upon their children is love’s labor lost. Parents and teachers 
vay as little attention to their children’s emotional develop- 
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ment as they do to their vocalization or their carriage, that is, 
none at all. They do not attempt to inform them about the 
influences that they must support at the onset of maturity, 
of the axes they must grind, of the fences they must repair. 
Then they are astonished that their children do not realize 
that “beauty is truth, truth beauty,” and that they do not 
speak melodiously, walk gracefully, mature harmoniously and 
carry on effectively. 

Emotions are budding in the child; their blossoms are ready 
to be gemmed as soon as he reaches the age of discretion; they 
need only attention and guidance so that a stately tree hung 
with copious fruit may result. But in the same manner as 
they are budding in the child, they are repressed in adults. 
We are a nation of emotionally repressed people, and nowhere 
do we display adult infantilism so conspicuously as in the 
direction and management of our fundamental urges, our primi- 
tive instincts. We treat the genesic instinct as a stepchild; 
we feed it, but the food is of the plainest, no spicing and little 
care is given to the serving of it. Love is something to be 
proud of when firmly bitted, securely curbed, and thoroughly 
groomed. Uncurried and unbridled, it is sure to run away with 
its mount. It has to be “trained.” Such training is taboo. 
This has always been a puzzle to those who have not studied 
New England origins, while those who have see little hope of 
breaking down these inveterate prejudices by other than 
extreme measures. There prevails in this country a feeling 
that love, emotional response to beauty of any sort, is some- 
thing we should not discuss or display except within rigidly 
conventional limits. If our thoughts were no more occupied 
with sex and its natural entailments than our conversation is, 
there would be nothing to fear. It would make for an emo- 
tionally insensitive nation, for whom the most marvellous and 
ennobling of natural functions would have no more meaning 
than the necessity of ordering food so that we may eat. But 
such is not the case; we regard love as one of the most beau- 
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tiful a cuotions until we come in contact with it, and then | 
shame, reluctance, modesty, puritanism, or whatever one wishes 
to call it, enters into play and makes us attempt to revert 
instantly to the time when we believed in Prince Charming 
and were content with the stork myth. 

Psychic infantilism in adults is characterized by the per- 
sistence in adult life of the peculiarities of the infantile psychic 
state. These peculiarities are: weak judgment, over-suggesti- 
bility, imaginativeness, outbreaks of emotional anxiety, exag- 
gerated sensibility, easily induced fatigue, evanescence of 
emotional states, particularly grief, and, in general, a trivial 
or playful attitude toward life. When the psychic development 
does not keep pace with years and with physical maturation, 
we are justified in calling the individual an adult-infant. But 
if he objects to it we say that he is an example of delayed 
psychic maturation. 

Adults in later life, especially at critical times, not infre- 
quently display the features of psychic infantilism and their 
history often reveals that they have already passed through a 
similar period of suffering and psychic irritability even before 
the age of puberty. Certain emotional impressions, dating 
from this time of increased susceptibility, often remain fixed 
and with great obstinacy during life. A possibility of compen- 
sation is left when the developments of mental curves of bodily 
and psychic growths become reunited later in life, with the 
result that there is restoration of bodily and mental harmony 
in maturity. 

There is only one way to facilitate psychic maturity: provide 
the adolescent with cares and responsibilities. On the other 
hand, there are many ways to facilitate emotional immaturity, 
and the most effective is to wrap the budding emotional soul in 
the cotton-wool of parental-oversolicitude. 

One of the reasons this country had a Washington and a Lee, 
a Franklin and a Lincoln, an Emerson and a Thoreau, a Poe 
and a Whitman, a Vanderbilt and a Vail, is that they were 
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“not brought up in hothouses; they were not swaddled in silks 
and furs. Their colds did not cause parents panics, and their 
bilious attacks were not beyond the reach of sulphur and 
molasses. They were not rushed to the mountains or the sea 
when the sun grew hot, or to Florida when the days grew cold. 
They were allowed to meet the hazards of life, and made to 
rely in a measure on their own invention to surmount them. 
They had to face the problems which God or man, fate or 
accident, set them. But today we solve them for our children, 
and then we wonder or weep when our children cannot solve 
those problems which present themselves, after they have flown 
from the nest, or are making ready to fly. 

While we witness the abolition of social distinctions the 
world over, and vaunt our democratic disregard of birth and 


privilege, we say to our son or daughter, “Don’t play with so 


and so, dear, he is not ‘nice’!”” Or we say to each other, “You 
know, Julia and Charles can’t live in Sandown; their children 
have no one to associate with. Their neighbors are all Poles 
and chauffeurs.” 

- We display an anxiety about the physical welfare of our 
children which would be justified were they made of sugar, salt 
or tobacco. We shelter them until their twelfth year from all 
outside influences that we can thwart, and even then we strive 
to keep their contact with the world very limited. During this 
plastic age they are studiously kept from contacts, environ- 
ment and experience that would stimulate their emotional 
growth and invigorate it. Then we are astonished that many 
of them are punies, parasites, perverts. If parents lack vision 
and perspective, how can we expect children to possess qualities 
that must be bred into them unconsciously, with the first smile 
and the first frown? 

When adult infantilism displays itself in the emotional field, 
it is easily detected, and to say that an individual has psycho< 
infantilism does not mean that he is an imbecile, high or low 
grade; on the contrary, in some of the fields of intellectuality 
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ke may be ‘unusually well equipped. It is from his conduct 
and reactions that the diagnosis is made. He needs advice to 
make decisions and more to sustain them. Temperamentally 
he is usually serene, but his moods change with great 
rapidity. His attention is readily gained, but easily distracted, 
and he has small capacity for either intense concentration or 
protracted effort. Easily intimidated and frightened, his moods 
are influenced by the moods of others, and he is very sug- 
gestible. His powers of apperception and of retention are 
often good;, usually good natured, he is often egotistical after 
the manner of children. I submit this as a good fit for a Ku 
Klux Klanner. 

Sometimes he is the man who is continually planning jour- 
neys and spending his time with folders, lists of steamships, 
time tables, hotel advertisements, expense items, when he 
knows he has no intention of going anywhere. He likes to 
talk about the things he is going to do; to write a novel or a 
play, go on tour or give a lecture; he is always on the verge of 
getting a distinctive position when in all seriousness he has no 
chance of it: this is the make-believe of children. 

The likes and dislikes of adult-infants are profound but 
rarely permanent; their critical capacity is often not adequate 
to permit them to separate the essential from the unessential, 
the important from the unimportant; the immediate external 
impression always has weight in formulating their conclusions 
and they are influenced in their beliefs or convictions by what 
they see and hear. Rarely are they influenced by the plausi- 
bility or the possibility of a thing upon which they are called 
to form an opinion or pass judgment. Their determinations 
are easily diverted, their decisions readily shaped and they are 
greatly dominated by impulses to imitate others. ‘hey are 
‘often prejudiced, resistant to counsel, obstinate especially 
toward their nearest relative whereas a stranger or a casual 
acquaintance makes much impression upon them and they 
would seem to set a high value on his opinion. They sometimes 
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rebel against control, though they would appear to have a 


realization that they are incapable of independent resolution 
or action. Their intellectual possessions and gathered infor- 
mation are often astonishingly good, but seldom the basis of 
any accomplishment; occasionally an example of this type of 
adult infantilism has a distinguishing talent which he cultivates 
so successfully that he merits the designation of artist. In truth 
that which is called the artistic temperament or perhaps, better 
said, that which is referred to as the unmanageableness of 
musical virtuosi is often the result of adult infantilism. 

A remarkable thing about individuals who remain infantile 
in the affective fields is that they often have a distinctive social 
talent; women enjoy a repute for being “sweet” and “nice” 
and men are considered “good mixers,” “go-getters.” Often 
they display inclination to associate with younger or inferior 
companions. Those who sit in judgment upon them say that 
they do this in order that they may have that which children 
like so well: praise. They are often attached to their mothers 
and then when they lose their mothers they attach themselves 
in turn to their children. 

The pattern of their entire conduct is imitation; they copy 
some one, they adopt some line that will make them conspicu- 
ous; they like ceremony and ceremonials both religious and 
social. The motives of their conduct or actions are usually 
derived from momentary impressions or from short-sighted 
deliberations. This explains the sentimental value which they 
often attach to trifles and irrelevant things. 

There are certain middle-aged and elderly people who dis- 
play preservation of youthful type in their “feelings,” in their 
mental receptivity, in their interest in concrete matters, in the 
rhythm and intensity of their reactions, in their behavior and 
in their judgment. In a parallel manner there are individuals 
who have the figure and stride of middle-age when they are 
approaching the end of the time allotted to man by the 
Psalmist. Bodiiy ;~wenility does not often go hand in hand 
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with mental juvenility; in fact the reverse is Dene) true. 
_ Voltaire and Darwin are good examples of such disproportion 


between vigor of mind and frailty of body. 

In young women, adult infantilism takes on an attractive 
aspect and appeals to man’s sense of protection. The girl 
whose lisp is “too cute for words,” who plays at being a child 
when she is old enough to have one of her own, who looks 
appealingly to men for assistance and comfort is the one from 
whom men should fly as they would from the plague. But 
they don’t. The woman-infant attracts them. They rail and 
theorize against the girl who is not afraid to look after her- 
self, who has neither leisure nor inclination to camouflage 
her personality that it may please the other sex, and who scorns 


artifices of conduct as much as she loathes affectation. I have - 


heard that there are girls of education and discernment who 
pretend they have neither that they may excite man’s “pro- 
tective urge” and thus promote attention and facilitate matri- 
mony. When those are accomplished they hoist their true 
colors! 

“My daughter, you know, is such a child,” is the customary 
admonition of the mother to her new son-in-law, or it was 
until yesterday, and that’s the pity of it! The speech I heard 
oftenest from women during my professional life was, “You 
see, I knew very little about life, its entailments and responsi- 
bilities, when I married. My mother did not tell me anything.” 

The adult-infant woman who marries may experience when 
her first child is born a far greater thrill than she had when 
she received her first doll, but apparently she soon finds the 
responsibility too great, the care too confining, the energy 
required to bring him up more than she can supply; and the 
child is given over to nurses. It is beyond belief how little 
parents see of their children these days. Parents who think 
they can buy character for their children from nurses and 


teachers harbor a delusion from which flows the unpardonable 
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sin: bringing children into the world and then neglecting te 
direct them on the roadway of life. 

When a man realizes that his wife is a doll, with the reac: 
tions of a child in the body of a woman, he quickly curls 
himself up into a cocoon or he seeks the companionship of 
some one who will give him emotional stimulation or appease- 
ment. It is the same with a woman who has it brought home 
to her that her husband is a “stuffed shirt” who whistles tune- 
lessly while shaving, blows soap-bubbles while bathing, be- 
comes panicky when his temperature rises above one hundred 
and two, and won’t play unless he can be the leader. Jealousy, 
cruelty, alcoholism are as naught compared with adult infantil- 
ism as a wrecker of matrimony. 


It is obvious that the life of a nation is dependent exclusively 


on the lives of the individuals who compose it, so the handi- 
caps of the latter result directly from those of the former. 
An individual carries his infirmities and qualities into his 
public life—and the public life of some hundred and fifteen 
million people composes these United States as a nation. 
Therefore, it is not astonishing that the man who suffers. pain 
because his house is not so large as his neighbor’s, should be- 


long to a nation which becomes much wrought up when it dis- - 


covers that it cannot have the largest airship in the world, or 
which prides itself on having the biggest city, the tallest build- 
ings, the longest bridges, and the fastest automobiles in the 
world. Dimension, size, weight, and speed are the slogans of 
our country, and they compensate for ideals, art, for true 
greatness. 

We display to the average European an ignorance or an 
apathy toward foreign affairs which is astounding. Magazines 
or books that attempt to relieve this apathy are regarded 

s “high-brow,” and receive neither support nor encourage- 
ment. Stray facts regarding foreign policies, like facts about 
foreign customs, are gathered from newspapers and from per- 
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sons who a are not qualified either by experience or knowledge 
to speak informatively. 

One reads, in the newspapers, at intervals, that a man whose 
name is prominent in business circles has just returned from 
a trip to Europe. He is eagerly questioned by reporters as’ 
to “conditions abroad,” and he usually answers with a long, 
detailed, forceful and sometimes plausible argument which 
tends to explain not only facts regarding other countries, but 
their hidden and mysterious psychologies. Not a protesting 
voice is raised against the fallacy of such argument; the 
public either shrugs its shoulders, thinking ““‘What do I care? 
These foreigners should take care of their own affairs, just as 
we, good Americans, take care of ours,” or else it accepts it 
blindly. 

It is only occasionally that politics have any meaning save 
“to keep the newspapers busy” and “to provide jobs for a lot 
of men who could not make a living otherwise.” The fact that 
politicians are running our nation and that upon them the re- 
sponsibility of shaping its destiny falls makes little or no im- 
pression. To follow the trend and achievements of the country 
requires maturity of mind, which involves emotional maturity. 
That is what we lack; the happy-go-lucky attitude is so 
much easier. We would rather play golf or go to a football 
game than vote; and we cannot take the tim from radios and 
movies to inquire into the merit of constitutional amendments. 
It is always time enough to rise up in self-defense when our 
statesmen strike at our most cherished possession. We, moral 
men and true, find it much easier flagrantly to break the law 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of alcohol than we do to 
cooperate in getting it changed or modified so that we, moral 
men and true, can face ourselves as such in the mirror. 

Our political views, as well as our religious beliefs, are for 
the most part emotional attitudes. Judgment does not enter 
into their conclusions, it leaves the road free to prejudice and 
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to what we call tradition—that is, to our father’s ideas and 


beliefs. 

Youth is dogmatic and tenacious of its opinions. It takes 
years of experience, of hard knocks and sound thinking to reach 
the conclusion that there is some good in all evil and some evil 
in every good. To children, things, ideas and persons are all of 
one piece; good or bad. Tolerance is a virtue to which they 
have no access and their opinions have the rigidity and stub- 
bornness of the inexperienced. It is only in later years that re- 
siliency of mind and indulgence of heart modify the sternness 
of youthful judgments. Even then, we seldom weigh our 
neighbors in the same balance with ourselves. 

Finley Dunne, philosopher and humoris:, says that Mr. 
Dooley wrote in his youth a book on woman. When he came 
to publish it in maturity all the change that it needed was ta 
substitute “is not” for “is” and “maybe” “perhaps” and “God 
knows” for “is not.” This is an epitome of what years do to us. 

A child who has been surfeited with toys soon shows that 
they do not give him the joy and distraction the parent thought 
they would give. They blur his world of make-believe and 
anesthetize initiative. If he is very young, he cries to attract 
attention or to manifest his boredom. [If he is older, he clamors 
for help; if he is too old to do either, he sits in an armchair 
and broods, his feet dangling over one of the arms, or he seeks 
solace in drink or drugs. When questioned, he says: “I have 
nothing to do, no one to play with, I am tired of my toys and 
books; I have nowhere to go.” What do we grown-ups do 
when we are bored with the newspapers and cannot find any 
new movies? We go to Europe by the tens of thousands, we 
rush en masse to join touring parties, we are forever carrying 
our sterile minds and tired bodies to other lands. We exclaim 
“How lovely!” as our gondolas glide through the Grand Canal; 
“How queer!” when we look at the habitués of the Café de la 
Rotonde; ‘How terrible!” when we listen to the guide’s tone- 
less explanations of the Tower of London, and we hope it won’t 
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be long before we are back in Claridge’s, in Montmartre or at 
the Lido. — 

One of the most conspicuous traits common to all the ex- 
amples chosen in order to illustrate the extent to which we are 
adult infants is that there is everywhere a lack of moderation, 
of measure. We take things in their extreme, we push a situa- - 
tion to the point where it can no longer hold but has to give 
way under the pressure we inflict upon it. We drink to excess, 
or we are total abstainers; we talk continuously, or we are 
mute; we are ardent church-goers or we maintain that religion 
has lost contact with the living reality from which it derives 
validity and truth. We play too hard and we work too hard; 
we condemn others or we praise them beyond their merit. We 
contend that the countries of Europe should pay us what they 
owe in full, or that we should wipe the debts completely off the 
slate. People are “‘hateful” or “wonderful” and things are “‘ter- 
rible” or “marvellous.” There is no middle ground where good 
and evil mingle and blend, and make for thought and perspec: 
tive. We are a nation of people whose emotional qualities are 
not measured against corresponding intellectual possessions 
and we display the former openly or surreptitiously in their 
nascent or in their buried state to the detriment of the latter. 
It was not always so; it is a comparatively recent development. 
It is a corroding result of our colossal and too easily won pros- 
perity. What if we should have to distribute our money that 
we may rid ourselves of this recently acquired infirmity? 

As I see our quandary we shall either have to give it up or 
learn how to manage it. “But I know how to manage my 
wealth,”’ says Americus V. Croesus. Then why have we tene- 
ments and slums as foul and unsanitary as they were a genera 
tion ago before our enormous prosperity? Why are crime and 
lawlessness increasing? Why are those who devote their lives 
to teaching paid less than plumbers? Why are a few rich men 
allowed to contro! political primaries and to condition tyrannic 

legislation with their money? Why do countless thousands have 
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motor cars while so many others have only the bare necessities 
of life? Either there is something wrong with the distribution 
of wealth, or those who have it do not know how to manage it. 
At present, we are managing it like children. A few hoard 
it, but the majority spend it in selfish, senseless extravagance. 


In AN INDIVIDUAL: WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


De Mortuis Nil Nisi Veritas 


William Jennings Bryan exerted a more pernicious influence 
upon this country than any man of his time. He fanned inté 
a consuming flame the embers of religious prejudice, which 
after a century of dying gave earnest of expiring. He devel- 
oped fundamentalism, he nourished Kukluxklanism, he fostered 
legislative paternalism. 

His infirmity was adult infantilism; its manifestations were 
displayed in both the intellectual and the emotional sides of his 
makeup. The diagnosis is corroborated by his father-wor- 
ship which increased with years; by his obstinacy and im. 
perviousness to reason; by his life-long inability to convert 
the abstract into the concrete, to see more than one side of a 
question, to be taught by experience, to see himself objec- 
tively, or in true perspective to time, place and people, to 
profit by travel; but most of all by his wishful thinking. 

Early in life he put the sacred symbols Urim and Thum- 
mim upon his breastplate, ana year by year there fastened 
upon his mind a fixed belief: that he could interpret God’s 
meaning more accurately than his neighbor could. His world 
was one of unreality and he was the most unreal person in it; 
in his struggle to transform it and himself he generated pre- 
Judice and bigotry, which are now stalking this country, seek- 
ing to devour us. 

He had a devastating appetite for fame which he struggled 
to appease by orating. Twice he succeeded: first in 1806 
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when he used his cross of gold and crown of thorns with such 
telling effects in the Convention of the Democratic Party, 
and again, a few hours before his death, when he walked out 
of, the court-house in the little town of Dayton, Tennessee, 
whither he had gone to proclaim God and entrench liberty. 

He was a militant in religion, a pacifist in life. He craved 
fame as many men crave power, and he made himself believe 
that he was motivated by the desire to better his fellow-men 
spiritually and materially. He got what he wanted, for no 
man of his time save Theodore Roosevelt was so applauded 
by his countrymen, and not even he had so many unshakeable 
followers. Millions of people believed he was inspired and 
hundreds of thousands were convinced that he was a man of 
great intellect. Were it not for his Memoirs, the conjoint 
production of himself and his widow, recently published, they 
might continue in their belief and conviction; confronted with 
that book, they must abandon them. 

It is interesting to inquire to what he owed his extraordi- 
nary popularity; why he was regarded as the mos{ dazzling 
avatar of divine and political knowledge of his time by so 
many people; whether any success crowned his efforts to make 
the Christian religion more widely accepted, to safeguard 
society and to establish popular government, to which he said 
repeatedly be dedicated the mature years of his life. 

I propose to submit him to psychological examination with 
the view of throwing light upon his personality, for it was his 
personality and not his mentality that earned him the fame 
which now has lost all chance of being transmuted into im- 
mortality. 

First I will consider his forebears, then his environment dur- 
ing his plastic years, and finally the growth and development of 
his powers, the display of them, and what they are now exacting 
from us. 

The Bryans were Irish milled in Virginia. William Jen- 
nings Bryan was of the fourth milling. The Jennings were 
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English who blended with Scotch; they had lived so long in 
the Middle West that they were looked upon as primitives. 
The conspicuous possession of the father and mother was their 
religiosity. His father, by profession a lawyer, by vocation a 
judge, when seriously ill of pneumonia, promised God that” 
should he be restored to health he would praise and suppli-— 
cate Him three times a day. He kept his promise. It made 
a deep impression upon his son William who was not by na- 
ture impressionable. 

William J. Bryan says he inherited his attitude on religious 
tolerance, his views on the husband’s relations to the mother- 
in-law, his conceptions of some fundamental questions of gov- 
ernment from his father. His sense of humor and his ear for 
music, which he protested he had, but which the most pains- 
taking inquiry does not reveal, he got from his mother. From 
Dr. Hiram K. Jones and his wife, with whom he lived while 
he was preparing for college, he got the germ of many of his 
social ideas, and the matrix of his ideals. 

When he was six years old, his father bought a farm near 
Salem, Illinois, and there he spent an uneventful childhood. 
He got thrashed frequently and at times resented it, but later 
he was not only appreciative but grateful. 

rie began to orate in early childhood; he would learn his 
lessons, questions and answers, and then get upon the table ~ 
and declaim them to his mother. When he went to school at 
ten years of age, he displayed mediocre talent for acquisition 
but more for retention. This was to be characteristic of him 
during his whole life. He was neither shy nor sensitive; even 
at that early age, the conspicuous traits of his maturity, self 
confidence, self-reliance carried to the point of self-assertive- 
ness, were denotable. 

He showed no signal ability to coordinate and utilize ex- 
perience though he planned and spent his money prudently. 
His juvenile judgments were both hasty and firm and he had 
little hesitancy in drawing conclusions. His activities seem 
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to have been. directed toward one end: to win applause, to sec 
cure distinction. 

From consideration of the reactions which tend to gauge 
the sense of reality, one gathers that he was above the 
average lad of his age. He was a matter of fact boy, 
not imaginative, not given to day-dreams or fantasies; 
neither artistic nor inventive. He began early to distinguish 
between right and wrong. Most children are born liars; all 
children are born thieves. Mr. Bryan was truthful from 
the time he began to lisp but he did not distinguish between 
meum and tuum until his intelligence told him it was 
expeditious and profitable. All his life he prided himself on 
his kindliness; but it is difficult to believe that the man who, 
before he was old enough to use a gun, hunted rabbits with a 
stick, tracking them in the snow and killing them in shel- 
tered spots, was fundamentally kind. No one would for\a 
moment admit that Ivy Peters, a character of The Lost Lady, 
was kindly though he shouted it from the house tops and pub- 
lished it in Gath. 

In school, William applied himself to his studies and 
it required no extraordinary effort on his part to keep up with 
his classes. He concentrated better on political economy and 
Latin because they facilitated his ambition and determination. 
The lure of college was Literary Societies. They required 
declamations, debates and oration. Mr. Bryan was a fighter 
with words. 

Play for play’s sake did not appeal to him, but when play 
led to the limelight he could play hard. He had no apti- 
tude for athletics save jumping. He excelled at that and pur- 
sued it for a short time with assiduity and determination. Re- 
- jigion was his real diversion from infancy. He prided himself 
on his ability to give and take but he concealed it from his 
fellows all his life. He held gambling in detestation and he 
had no hobbies or fads. He read little and always to promote 

his oratory. He never achieved culture. 
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It is in the field of preferred reactions, the reactions which 





tend to gauge the tendency to a constructive assertion of | 


the imperative, that we must look for light to show young 
William J. Bryan’s personality. 

He had an imperious desire for self-assertion and he dis- 
played it with much success from his earliest days. It was 
his inclination always to lead rather than to follow. His 
deepest satisfactions came from preaching and practising reli- 
gion, and from riding and guiding a political machine. In- 
deed, politics and church were as one ideal in his mind. So- 
cial approbation, one of the earliest yearnings of infancy, 
was essential to Mr. Bryan’s happiness from his earliest days. 
If it had a sacerdotal background he radiated contentment. 
The wish to be thought well of is a dominant motive in the 
lives of most of us but many balk at paying through the nose. 
To the adult infant no price is too high. 

His avocation brought him into close contact with the un: 
regenerate, the morally obtuse, the spiritually blind, but he 
did not take them to his bosom. Unlike the man to whom he 
threw the nomination for the Presidency in the Baltimore Con- 
vention when all chance of obtaining it for himself was lost, 
he was avid of commendation and he accepted it from the 
enemies of God as well as from the illumined. He believed 
everything said in praise of him, denied disparagement ‘and 
protested against disagreement. 

Mr. Bryan in maturity is more transparent if we keep in 
mind the environment and atmosphere of his youthful days. 
The former was religious, the latter sanctimonious. His friend- 
ships were with those who prided themselves on their spiritual 
visions of life and who abhorred what they called “mind wor- 
shipers,” now known as modernists. . 

He was as sincere in his love for the Church as he was in 
his devotion to politics. ‘“One of the sweetest recollections of 
my boyhood days is family prayers . . . the only advantage 
that can come from parents belonging to different Churches is 
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" that the ean School opportunities are doubled.” Although 
ne had been intensely religious from childhood, he underwent 

“conversion” at fourteen. That did not mean change in habits 
tat life or habits of thought because, as he states without quali- 
fication, “all the virtues had been ube me by my parents.” 
~ He took Solomon’s word for it and abhorred a lying tongue, 
hands that shed innocent blood, a heart that deviseth wicked 
imaginations, and all the other abominations save one: the 
proud look. That he had to the day of his death. Solomon 
was Bryan’s hero and from his proverbs he culled freely for 
quotations for his orations anu ..c developed from their study 
the cult of the epigram. 

Mr. Bryan was grateful to God, Fate and Fortune for many 
things, but most of all for his pious parents, inspired instruc- 
tors and fundamentalist friends. To them he owed his suc: 
cess in avoiding the shades of Onan and the shadow of Lilith. 

Like most men who have enjoyed prestige and fame, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan had decided and dogmatic views on many 
subjects in which he had neither experience nor instruction, 
toward which he had not even a natural disposition. Art is one 
of them. Real art left no imprint on him; it passed him by as 
the idle wind and failed to shape his life in any manner. He 
declares that one of the greatest of arts is to mould public 
opinion and that its essence lies in the ability to say much in a 
few words. He never succeeded in saying “much,” and I doubt 
that he ever tried to do it in a few words. 

When a child, he wanted to “take lessons on the piano,” and 
his father, whose sense of humor greatly impressed William, 
declared that the girls of the family could take lessons on the 
piano, but that the boys should learn to make music with a 
bandsaw. As a result, and because Mr. Bryan did not play 
on the piano, he envied those who could sing songs that “ap- 
pealed to my heart,” but at the same time he agreed that his 
father, in this as in every other thing, was right. One can- 
not, he thought, be “serving” one’s country aud play the piane 
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too. Paderewski had not displayed his consummate states- 
manship when this was written. But had he done so, it is 
likely that Mr. Bryan would not have been of different opinion. 

He was addicted to quotation and often borrowed from 


Robert Burns, but he never sung or recited those famous lines 
beginning: 





ee 


“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us.” 


From childhood he had a strong desire for leadership and 
he got great satisfaction from his activities, particularly ver- 
bal ones. He radiated self-satisfaction while professing hu- 
mility. It may as well be said first as last: he did not admit 
the gift of Isaiah but he spoke with the assurance of a prophet. 
It matters not whether it was bimetallism or fundamentalism, 
pacifism or socialism, he was always the Master Potter. He 
professed his willingness and obedience and he ate the good of 
the land. 

Very little is known of his inner life. So far as judgment 
can be based on his utterances and what his friends and family 
say of him, he was strangely lacking in the possession called 
insight. He shared with all fanatics the belief that he was 
right. He was ready to debate any question, for it never 
occurred te him that he could not convince an antagonist. If 
his opponent maintained that he was unconvinced, he pitied 
him and prayed for him. He was able to cooperate with others 
providing he had his own way but he knew to whom he should 
doff his hat. He protested that it was a favor to him to have 
his mistakes pointed out but the information did not enlighten 
him. He was stubborn but not envious, and he was determined 
to become President. No one was ever given such oppor- 
tunity. 

He was not a sensitive man but it stung him to be called an 
unsuccessful lawyer. He could not believe that success would 
have eluded him had he kept to his profession. He was suc- 
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cessful as a collector of debts for a saloon keeper, for he used 

the same method with debtors that he did with audiences: he 
praised them or, as he puts it: “I made it a practice not to 
make men mad when I was collecting bills.”’ It was not Solo- 
mon who said, “You can catch more flies with molasses than 
with vinegar,” but Mr. Bryan did . ot confine his iiigas to the 
Holy Writ. - 

Neither was he selfish. He never dropped the bone he was 
gnawing to get a more succulent one that someone else was 
working. But he was intolerant of even a predatory look at 
his bone. It was his boast that he was neither ambitious nor 
avaricious. “I have no desire to be wealthy, knowing that 
money fails to bring happiness as soon as it is made the ob- 
ject of pursuit.” This is a specimen of his wisdom and 
oracularity. Money never fails to bring a degree of happiness 
when it is being pursued successfully. It is when the pursuit 
is over and one is burdened—or blessed—with it that it fails to 
thrill its possessor, for then he realizes that it is constituted 
of desert rocks and fleeting air which in the distance seemed 
such a pleasing prospect. 

The aspiration of the Great Commoner may not have been 
particularly hard to live up to since he was never confronted 
with poverty and he had it within his easy reach to convert 
words into money as Chautauquan, editor, or promoter. 

He established the policy of his life in his youth: “My aim, 
to mete out justice to every creature, whether rich or poor, 
bond or free. My great desire is to honor God and please 
mankind.” How successful he was in the former he now 
knows; that he succeeded admirably in the latter, we know. 
- His pride was that he was a modest man but he was often 
led into immodest statement. Like Mr. Bok he maintained 
that he belonged to the greatest race in the world, and was 
born in the greatest of lands. The lands and the races differ 
but the expression is just as offensive when one hears it from 
an American as from a Dutchman. Such statements have 
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been known to move ‘crowds and to stir mobs, but in 
lose weight when they are written ‘n cold blood without the — 
spur of necessity to prompt them. They are not very eloquent 
of fact. 

He was essentially a timid man who gained < a reputation for 
fearlessness by the intensity of his advocacy of the unlimited 
coinage of silver at 16-1, of pacifism and of fundamentalism. 
Unlike Mr. Bok he did nof frotest he was a stranger to fear, 
though once when he was in physical danger at the Baltimore 
Convention (when Senator Clark brought into the convention 
a banner upon which was reproduced a sentence that Bryan 
had used in eulogizing Senator Clark), he did not experience 
it. “The house became frantic and a battle started, but the 
thought of danger did not occur to me as I went among those 
who were high.y excited.” : 

it is universally conceded that Mr. Bryan was a great 
orator, the greatest of his day in this country. His speech 
lured auditors as the Loreleian sirens lured mariners. He was 
master of the spoken word, the slave of the written. Had 
he been able to write, readers of his speeches might be able 
to account for the marvelous grip he had on the emotions and 
intelligence of the people of this country; why every head 
turned when he walked along the street or through the corri- 
dors of a hotel; why the Fundamentalists thought him a 
prophet and the Democrats a seer. His Memoirs give no clue 
to his conflicts, no key to his unconscious. Trivial matters, 
pious resolutions, filial genuflections first, and then what every- 
one knows: that he was three times candidate for President, 
and for a short time Secretary of State. Several times within 
a few pages one reads that his father had the timber to build 
his house and that-he built it half-way between the public 
square and the railroad. One is told that Bryan’s law part- 
ner, Talbot, was about the same height and age as Bryan, 
about the same size and not far from the same weight. “When 
baldness attacked us, his hair retreated from the front and 
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mine irom the rear.” They do not explain how he, naive and 
childish, acquired fame. The careful reader will not be en- 
ightcned on that point by a single word or idea in the book. 
Earnest seekers after popularity will be unable to take him 
as a guide, for lack of precision. It is one of those mysteries 
of life, perhaps, combined of the hazard of circumstance and 
skilful handling of opportunities, that is responsible for the 
place he held in tke hearts of millions of people. But, more 
likely, the explanation is to be found in his oratory, his oracu- 
larity, and in his self-belief. 

The gift of oratory is sometimes associated with unusual 
intelligence, more rarely with knowledge, and more rarely still 
with wisdom. Bourke Cockran, a great orator, was not dis- 
tinguished for any of these possessions. Robert Ingersoll had 
great intelligence and much knowledge. Mr. Bryan had in- 
telligence too, but the only knowledge he had was that which 
“dwells in heads replete with thoughts of other men.” If 
he had wisdom he did not reveal it. He made heroic efforts 
to borrow from Solomon and he learned aphorisms and epi- 
grams from him, but he could not pragmatize them. Wen- 
dell Phillips and Daniel Webster had great intelligence, knowl- 
edge and wisdom. They are of the few moderns who combined 
_them with great oratorical gifts. Woodrow Wilson had them 
too, but his fame was not enhanced by his oratory though he 
was among the distinguished speakers of his time. 

In his early days Mr. Bryan believed himself to be a born 
orator, but he concluded that he had acquired the gift; and 
certainly few men have devoted themselves to the subject with 
the assiduity and persistence that he displayed. When he was 
twenty-seven it came to him like a revelation that he had 
power over an audience. “I could move them as I chose.” 
Like a wise man, he told his wife, then prayed God that he 
should not use his gift unwisely. Many believe that the Crea- 


tor did not hear his prayer. 
_ Not only had he studied the stirring and telling orations of 
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the past, but he had read the Bible and stored his memory 
with quotations from it, and he read the sentimental poets ta 
garner touching tributes to humble life, good tidings for the 
meek, and testimonials to the nobility of the common people. 
He had mastery of the art of oratory; he was a diligent stu- — 
dent of its science, he knew all the tricks, and his appearance 
was striking and arresting. To cap them all he had a mar- 
vellous voice which he trained to obey his will as a Caruso 
trains his. Such possessions are sufficient to make a great orator 
of anyone. But Mr. Bryan had more. He knew the potency of 
sentiment. He knew that it is the greatest dialyzer of opposi- 
tion; the ferment that transforms failure into success. I can 
. find nothing in Mr. Bryan’s career to suggest that he was a 
psychologist, but he certainly knew a lot about that quality of 
the human heart which psychologists call affectivity. He was an 
accomplished salesman, but it was not customers that he was 
after; it was adherents and followers. He knew that if you 
want someone to do something for you, or to do what he is 
doing so that it shall be more satisfactory to you, the thing 
to do is to praise him not only temperately but intemperately. 
It is incredible how avid we are of praise and how much of 
it we can digest, absorb and assimilate without getting emo- 
tionally bilious. Most people may be aware of it, but I was 
not until I had been in the flesh nearly half a century. Until 
that time my energies had been spent in giving assurance to — 
despairing souls, my strength to slaying the dragon fear, my 
time to shadowing apprehension and reporting adversely on 
it. Then Fate catapulted me into the lap of Big Business, 
at least into intimate contact with men who had climbed the 
business-ladder of banking, manufacturing and administra- 
tion to the top rung. [ had not associated with them long 
before I realized that much of their time was devoted to 
praising one another, to assuring one another that no one 
could do the job quite as well as he was doing it. The extraor- 
dinary thing about it was that the one who was doing the 
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~ assuring did 1 ae Slices it, a one who was Hicay assured 
| aa. Gradually it dawned upon me that such is the way big 
‘business is done nowadays. It is the contribution of the pres- 
ent generation. It came with the advent of that least inter- 
esting of all moderns from the social and intellectual point of 
view called in popular parlance the “‘Go-getter.” If he existed 
_ a generation ago he must have been lonesome. Now he is more 
numerous than the realtor. His stock in trade is praise, often- 
times called “‘jolly,” and the administration of it, “chumming 
them up.” 

This is what Mr. Bryan did with consummate skill and no 
shamefacedness. Perhaps the best example of it is his speech 
which was written as the closing argument of the Scopes trial. 
He congratulated the cause that circumstance committed the 
trial to such a community; he flattered the country and he 
praised rural life; he dwelt upon the sturdy honesty and rigid 
independence of those who came in daily contact with the 
earth; he testified his glowing acmiration for the virtues, vigi- 
lance and patriotism of the class from which the jury was 
drawn, and then, the valves of his praise-pump becoming a 
little leaky, he turned to verse, and altering to suit the occa- 
sion and place the immortal lines of Robert Burns beyin- 


ning 





“O Scotia, my dear, my native soil!” 


he told them they were not only the salt of the earth that had 
lost none of its savor, and the phares of humanity, but the 
wall of fire around their beloved land as well. 

There probably was not a man on the jury to whom he could 
not have sold a lightning rod or a life insurance policy before 
he had spoken ten minutes. 

~ Women have known for a long time that you can do any: 
thing with a man if you flatter him abundantly. Some stand 
out for adroitness, but all that the majority of men want is — 
what is called “good and plenty.” 
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This lust for praise goes through all humanity. It is ce 


that the few kings and queens remaining in the world read with 
the same eagerness flattering newspaper accounts of their re- 


-_ ceptions and garden parties as the Omaha Society leader reads 


of her own doings in the Bee. Praise is the grape from which 
we distill the wine of pleasure; disparagement the apple from 
which we ferment the vinegar of displeasure. 

It is a natural heritage. From our infancy we are taught 
that it is our duty to give it unsparingly and unstintedly to 
the One who does not need it, to Him from whom perfection 
radiates as beauty from a rose. 

It is a childish trait; indeed it goes much more remotely 
into the past than childhood. You can get more out of a horse 
or a dog if you praise him than if you deprecate him; of all 
the refined animals the cat is the only one who does not 
capitulate to praise. The higher you go in the animal scale 
the more effective is praise as a medium of accomplishment. 
Mr. Bryan knew this. It was the foundation upon which he 
built his reputation as champion of the common people, as 
promoter of popular government. 

Mr. Bryan prided himself on having taught the people of 
this country the principles of government and it is claimed for 
him that he raised the standard of the obligation of the citi- 
zen to the government under which he lived. Now the obli: 
gation of the citizen is to make enforceable laws, to enforce 
them and to obey them. We have never met our obligation 
less successfully than we do teday. Mr. Bryan was one of 
the instruments that shaped the XVIIIth Constitutional 
Amendment, the greatest solvent of obedience to the law to 
which this country has ever been exposed. Man is saner and 
more efficient if he does not take alcohol. But many believe 
the price he must pay for this extra sanity and efficiency is 
too high. Millions refuse to pay it and some of them, perhaps 
the majority of our best citizens, break the law without a qualm. 

In April, 1915, Bryan went to Baltimore as Moses went to 
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t Sinai and eet ae the toate his ten eammbidiielns of gov- 
ernment. He told them that each individual should be able to 

draw from society a reward proportionate to his contribution 
to society. This is merely a variation of the aphorism that 
virtue is its own reward. Only those who have made large con- 
tributions should be allowed to testify. It would be inter- 
esting to hear what Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Mr. Henry Ford, 
or Theodore Vail, were he in the flesh, would say about their 
rewards. 

He reminded them that a republican government is the 
closest approximation to the ideal. Although this belief has 
been widespread the past fifty years, history, since ine World 
War, does not seem to have confirmed it. 

He assured them it was not only their privilege but their 
duty to restrain those who would interfere with the individ- 
ual’s right to life, liberty, pursuit of happiness and right to 
worship God as he sees fit. Thomas Jefferson undoubtedly 
had something of the same sort in mind when he wrote those 
immortal words. Mr. Bryan, instead of restraining such inter- 
ferers, encouraged and abetted them. There was less liberty 
in this country when he made his exit than when he made his 
advent, and he contributed to our deplorable bondage. 

The perfect government, he said, adjusts honestly the bur- 
dens of taxation of its citizens, and distributes equitably the 
benefits which come from the disbursement of the money 
raised by taxation. The bookkeeper who earns $5,c00 a year 
has to pay an income tax which takes the bread out of his 
children’s mouths while his employer who earns at least ten 
times that is able to pay his income tax and at the same time 
stuff his children with cake. One of them may admit that 
ours is a perfect government. 

His fifth rule, the voice of the people is the voice of God, 
has had proponents and adherents for a long time. 

We must purge governments of their sins, divest them of 
their evils, divorce them from their abuses. The hare must 
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still be caught before he can be cooked and before the purging, J 


stripping and tearing asunder can be waa we must 


agree on sins, evils, abuses. 

The seventh rule sets forth that it is the ists of citizens — 
carefully to study the principles of government, the methods 
of government and the issues flowing from them, and it is 
equally their duty to give the country the benefit of their 
judgment and conscience after they have made such study. At 
the last count there were 189 citizens of this country doing 
their duty! 

The remaining three injunctions lack specificity, to say the 
least: the operations of government should be opened to pub- 
lic view; the welfare of our neighbor should continually dis- 
tend our pia mater; we should live in harmony with the law of 
God. This means that Secretary Kellogg should tell us specifi- 
cally why he refused a passport visa to Countess Karolyi, 
and it suggests to us that we should labor with the Reverend 
John Roach Straton that he may not abandon Fifty-Seventh 
Street for Florida, for, as he truthfully says, New York would 
not be the same without him. And what have we been doing 
these two thousand years but living in harmony with the law 
of God, and boasting of it? 

The accomplishments of William J. Bryan are worth re- 
cording: for twenty-five years he was the dictator of the Demo- 
cratic party in the United States. He influenced its policies, 
wrote its platforms, dominated its conventions. He was Rep- 
resentative in Congress from a Nebraska district for one term 
and made himself heard but not felt. He was Secretary of 
State from March, 1913, to June, 1915, and his contribution 
to the accomplishments of Wilson’s first term as President 
was the Thirty Peace Treaties: realization of a plan which 
he had formulated in 1915 and published in his paper, The 
Commoner. Whether the principle of the Bryan treaties now 
forms the “heart” of the covenant of the League of Nations, 
as his widow maintains, is at least open to question. Colonel 
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= Huse has already told the world when and where that heart 
_ got its intrinsic ganglia. The Peace Treaties, however, con- 
stituted genuine accomplishment and Bryan will always get 
credit for the suggestions, and for his advocacy of them. 

It was as a prophet that Mr. Bryan was the greatest fail- _ 
ure. In 1879, he wrote: “Right is beginning to tule in the 
place of might. In a few years it will not be necessary to 

shoot a man to convince him that you are right or to blot out 
a nation to prove to them that their principles are false.” 
In the forty years succeeding that prophecy, it was necessary 
to shoot, gas and poison twenty million men in three great 
wars, and to “blot out” one great nation. 

Mr. Bryan was not a man of education or of culture; he 
was not quickened by music or poetry. Nor did he profess 
to be, for his pride was that he was inspired. He felt that 
he had a mission: the salvation of mankind; a duty: the 
political guidance of the citizens of his country. He had stu- 
diously and laboriously pigeon-holed his mind and labeled, 
classified and indexed the contents. _He acquired great skill 
and dexterity in using the index and he called upon others to 
replenish the pigeon-holes when use had exhausted their con- 
tents. 

His admirers assert that he was sincere, honest, religious, 
morally courageous but physically timid, a good judge of mobs 
but a poor one of individuals, and a clairvoyant foreseer of 
political situations. Their claim is allowed but such posses- 
sions do not circumscribe him. He professed to find virtues 
in men but he appealed to their infirmities: their lust for 
praise, their appetite for commendation. He knew that we 
are under the dominion of a delusion: that we are ruled by 
our intellects, when in reality we are dominated by our emo- 
tions. He knew the power of suggestion and the force of 
assurance- Like Coué, he had come to realize that if you say 
something to your mind—or have it said—when “vou” are off 
guard, it takes possession of you and does with you what the _ 
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wind does with the reed. He knew that mankind by fe large 
shuns responsibilities. He knew that God, unlike His image, __ 
welcomes responsibilities and he urged his fellows to take them 
to Him rather than to submit them to their own resourceful- 
ness. God was as real to Mr. Bryan as hallucinations are to a 
lunatic. He had no patience or tolerance with those who spoke 
or thought of God as impersonal, a radiating center of light, 
love and life. His God was the Lord who spake unto Moses 
and Aaron, and the person who did not accept the words thus 
spoken was spiritually blind and morally unregenerate. He 
interpreted it to be his duty to remove the scales from that 
person’s eyes and to concentrate the light of truth upon him so 
that he might find his way home. . 

Mr. Bryan had few imperious bodily needs, or if he had 
them, he denied them. The luxuries of life made no appeal to 
him and he gave scant attention to its comforts. He was dis- 
orderly about his desk, careless about his clothing and indiffer- 
ent to food so long as it was the kind he liked. He liked praise 
and he liked presents. And, while Secretary of State he liked, 
suitably clad, to do his own marketing, basket on arm. He 
took the same pride in being one of the common people that a 
Virginian does in being an Episcopalian. 

The keeper of the goal for which he strove so persistently 
for a quarter of a century must have qualifications that he 
lacked. The present incumbent of that exalted office is suffi- 
cient proof that neither oratory nor loquacity is essential — 
possessions. Fortune often smiled on Mr. Bryan and once it 
beamed. It was when Mary Baird promised to love, honor and 
obey him for her remaining days. She was the fons et origo 
of every good thing of his career. She provisioned him for 
life’s journey and piloted him as well. In an atmosphere of 
appreciation he glowed and purred, and when speaking for 
the Lord, he thrilled and exulted. Mr. Bryan was a child- 
man who missed his calling. Had he been in the Church he 
would doubtless have been its most conspicuous ornament of 
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~ his time. As a soul saver Billy Sunday would have been a 
- piker compared to him. 

A Greek parent of mathematics is reputed to have said: 
“The difficult thing of life is to know one’s self, the easy thing 
to advise others.” Thales did not have to wait twenty-five 
‘hundred years for corroboration, but had he had to wait he 
could not have asked ampler aah Bee than that furnished 
by William Jennings Bryan. 7 


In LITERATURE 


“Men are but children of a larger growth” 


Few humans can resist the appeal made by a child. The very 
sight of a child makes our hearts tense. A healthy, happy, 
contented child is an integral part of beauty that is truth and 
of truth that is beauty; nothing excites our compassion so 
successfully and so bountifully as a suffering child, and if the 
suffering flows from another’s design our resentment knows no 
confine. 

The greatest of all philosophers has said, ‘Unless you be- 
come like one of them, you shall not enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

What is there about children to have thus appealed to Him 
who came to teach, not to learn? It is their faith, their purity, 
their freshness. In order to secure eternal happiness we must 
adopt the affectivity and mentality of children, and adapt them 
to our mature bodies. They who are able to keep their faith 
and freshness, who are not made skeptical or cynical by life, 
who retain their confidence in mankind without becoming 
credulous or mentally blind, fulfill the conditions of the beati- 
tude. Those who fear the power of their instincts and prefer 
to retain the emotional insensibility of children and thus 
atrophy their response to life by limiting its influence over 
them do not. 
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Many modern philosophers realize this, but none more keenly | 
than Maeterlinck. In the Kingdom of Happiness of The 


Blue Bird we see children representing all the joys of home, 
of life, of the world. Justice, Truth, Forbearance, Think- 
ing, Understanding, are grown-up figures in the fairyland of 
Happiness, but the Joys are children, and children they re- 
main. Poor and rich are dressed alike, for “a Child’s Happi- 
ness is always arrayed in all that is most beautiful in Heaven 
and upon Earth.” 

' It is uncanny, the things that children of literature know. 
Henry James was profoundly aware of it and submitted some 
of their knowledge in What Maisie Knew and in The Turn 
of the Screw. But real children know infinitely more than 
grown-ups admit. Any one who doubts it should read My 
First Thirty Years by Gertrude Beardsley. 

Now and then we meet a literary infant who overwhelms 
us by his sophistication. Daisy Ashford’s Young Visiters 
was such an one, Raymond Radiguet’s Le Diable au Corps 
another, and Nathalie Crane’s poems revealed information that 
many believe is denied to children. Sometimes we encounter 
one who possesses demoniac knowledge of the evils and sins 
of the world, such as Margherita Emplosi Gherardi who dedi- 
cates her book, J1 Nudo Nelle Anime, to all those who deny 
that a sixteen year old girl has the mind, the determination, 
the liberty, to scrutinize the tormenting mysteries of the human 
heart. But such books rarely get into English translation. 

A. A. Milne is the best example of a modern writer who ap- 
peals to grown-ups because of the childishness of his heart— 
childishness taken here in the sense exacted by the Saviour. 
When We Were Very Young is the book of a child, with 
the reactions and emotions one expects of a child. It was 
written for children and the hero is four years old. The 
parents who enjoy it more than their children do are those who 
have not forgotten their youth—they maintain their freshness 
of mind and youthfulness of heart by dipping into it. Such 
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parents are not adult infants. The typical adult infant eoters 
to read Kant or Einstein. Trying to be bigger and grander 
than one is, as a child does when he puts on his father’s hat 
and carries a cane, is one of the hallmarks of the malde- 
velopment. 

The best examples of the psychology of the child that I 
have encountered in fiction since Edmund Gosse’s Father and 
Son are two novels by Jacques de Lacretelle, La Vie Inquiéte 
de Jean Hermelin and Silbermann. The latter, a superb study 
of Jewish personality, has been published in this country. The 
former, cast as autobiography, is the story of what is called a 


neuropathic child who does not succeed even in “bungling . 


through.” Anyone who does not know the origin and handi- 
caps of self-consciousness and supersensitiveness may learn it 
from M. de Lacretelle. 

Taking literature as a whole, children do not play a large 
role in it save as patterns for adults, usually the author. I¢ 
would be difficult to cite a better illustration of this thax 
Samuel Butler alias Ernest Pontifex. Childish adults, how- 
ever, are numerous and conspicuous. One likes to read of 
them because their conduct excites the reader’s protective 
urge. The child of literature that won’t grow up is parented 
by the reader who is rewarded by the emotions that reading 
engenders. The only child of literature that competes with 
him is the one that reflects ourselves, the one that has all the 
virtues, dynamic and static. Hence David Copperfield has 
more admirers than Peter Pan, but only amongst young adults. 
When age disillusions us and we begin to feel the sorrow that 
attends realization of how little we have achieved despite our 
strivings, we begin to admire Peter Pan and envy him. 

Adult infants of literature appeal to us because they excite 
our pity. We pity what is like ourselves and the more we 
identify it with ourselves, the more we pity. Often we blead 
contempt with it, so sure are we that we could surmount diffi- 
culties that the fiction character finds insurmountable. 
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The Perennial Bachelor more than any recent navel 
shows the tragedy that awaits-the individual who has vears 
thrust upon him without acquiring proportionate wisdom, 
without achieving intellectual and emotional maturity. Adult 
infantilism is rarer in fiction than in life. It does not 
make for greatness and a fictional hero must be great in 
some way: good or bad. Adult infants are so frequent in 
life that authors seldom feel the need of copying them; they 
essay to create exceptional characters. Hence the noteworthy 
achievement of Anne Parrish in depicting Margaret South- 
mayd who married Victor Campion and became the mother 
of the perennial bachelor. The frustrations, the misery, the 
suffering that flowed from Mrs. Campion’s handicap form the 
substance of the book. Like most tender-minded women, 
Margaret was prolific. She bore seven children in eleven years; 
they were all weaklings, six of the same sex. Luckily four of 
them died promptly. The strongest of the three girls that 
remained, Maggie, was cut out for a life of useful activity, 
emotional fulfillment, moral rectitude. Her mother’s infantil- 
ism ruined her life. 

Seen through Maggie’s eyes, the mother appears what she is 
in reality, despite her years: a child. Maggie understands 
her mother, guesses her motives, discovers her weaknesses 
and anticipates her reactions. 

Another daughter, Lily, inherited her mother’s inadequacy to 
compete with life and discomfort. Lily had more trying situ- 
ations to face, but no more ambition to succeed; she delighted 
in fattening foods, she was incapable of resisting a dish of 
fudge. Like a child, the prey of life, she was unable to 
reason or struggle, and failed to develop mentally or emotion- 
ally proportionately to her years. She became an added bur: 
den for Maggie who found herself the head of a dwarfed and 
dwindling family. The perennial bachelor is brother to the 
hero of W. B. Maxwell’s In Cotton Wool. Neither grew into 
manhood. Thanks to Maggie, all obstacles were removed from 
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his oe. When the world gave him a hurt, Maggie kissed it 
and made it well. He and Lily and their mothers are bitter 
_ pills for the Behaviorists and others who disparage Bae tt 
and exalt environment as personality builder. 
} . However, many of the character-infirmities of The Peren- : 
\ nial Bachelor can be traced to repressions and restraints. 
\ The fear of expressing ourselves, of admitting the hold our in- 
| stincts have on us, the dominancy of our passions; timidity — 
' in displaying the joys of love and the sorrows of death; 
- denial of the value of all emotional reactions tend to limit our 
expansion and restrain our maturation. We want to taste 
_ life’s highest joys, but we do not want anyone to know it. We 
have yet to learn that which Whitman sung: the world will be — 
complete for him who himself is complete. 
_ We make tremendous effort to pretend to the world that 
we are above passions and instincts, masters of our emotions, 
and soon we fall out of balance an create a hopeless dispro- 
portion: ‘between our mental achievements and our emotional 
possibilities. 

The Perennial Bachelor is as faithful and characteristic 
a picture of American life, this children’s paradise, as 
Main Street. The Victor Campions have to go the way of 
the Babbitts before we can get a stride in art, literature or 
life that is worthy of attention. 

Dora of David Copperfield is the best example of adult 
infantilism in English literature. David, a boy of intelligence, 
determination, _ decision, . strong moral and mental balance, 
clear judgment and good education, loved Dora. She was 
pretty, childish, unwilling to learn and amply content with her 
pet dog and her lace bonnets. She knew her weakness when 
she made David call her his ‘“child-wife,’ but she must have 
known that it was not what he had sought in marriage. She 
wanted a life of sweets and perfume; she believed marriage 
was an exchange of flowers and compliments, ‘of kisses ‘and 
‘songs; when she found it was not, the shock was too great 
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for her and she never recovered from it. ‘Now, don’t be a 


cross,” she would smile in her husband’s eyes when she had 
been particularly childish, or had acted too thoughtlessly and 
foolishly. In fiction he continued to love her; never grew 
tired of the emptiness of her pretty head, of the baby-like tone 
of her voice, of the childishness of her mind. But in real life 
he neither loved her nor abided her. He took up with Agnes 
who was fully developed, emotionally and intellectually. 

Mr. Hugh Walpole has given us a good specimen of in- 
fantilism in The Old Ladies. Not only does May Beringer’s 
whole life show it, but her death as well. She dies in an at- 
tempt to keep clutched in her weak old hands a bit of red 
amber which she has loved because of childish sentimentality; 
it was given her by the only friend she ever had. Agatha 
Payne, self-indulgent, unmoral, with a passion for sweets and 
bright colors, carried on a campaign of petty, persistent per: 
secution to obtain the red amber. She haunted poor, trem- 
bling May Beringer, terrified her by telling her fortune with 
cards, wherein “sudden death” appeared again and again; 
and when her victim, weak and exhausted, took to her bed she 
snatched the amber from May’s clenched fist. As she released 
her hold on the gleaming bit of color, she let go of life, fright- 
ened to death by the presence of the gaudy gypsy and de- 
vitalized by the loss of her one last call to pleasure. 

May Beringer had the trustfulness of a five-year-old child; 
the persistent desire for clinging affection of a sick spaniel. 
When she was sixty-five, she met a “wise old gentleman with 
silvery hair and a benevolent cap who talked to her in the 
kindest fashion.” She soon told him about her investments; 
he was interested and offered to see to these matters for her. 
fle invested her money and she never saw or heard from it 
again. 

After the loss of her little fortune, she went to a boarding- 
house at Polchester and became one of the three old ladies 


who, living at the top of a dismal dwelling, had so much trouble _ 
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with is stairs, Two comforts were left her: the red amber 
and her dog, Pip. Upon Pip she lavished all the love of a 
child, sharpened by the suffering of experience and the con- 

— fusion of stupidity. 

The tragedy of her life was that she needed some one to 

| love and had no one. Childishly, awkwardly, pathetically she 

| fumbled her way through life hunting for a place to lodge her 

real capacity for devotion, and never found it. 

She had another childish trait, present in most adule-infants: 
which novelists seldom record: obstinacy. May could endure 
opposition, even thwarting up to a certain point. Then she 
turned, and once she turned nothing could move her. Hot 
coals and the rack could not alter her. So when the struggle 
for the red amber came, all her latent obstinacy came to the 
fore. All her fear, dullness, stubbornness rose to its defense. 
Life slipped from Ae withered body, simply. Had she had 
one ounce of mature perspective, she might have dominated it. 
Her infantilism, made up of all the repressions of her lonesome 
and drab life, was the victor. 7 

There are a number of adult-infants in Miss Sinclair’s fic- 
tion family. Martha of The Rector of Wyck displays many 
of her immaturities and infirmities when we first meet her, 
getting out of bed. The first thing she does is to look eagerly 
in the glass and admire herself; then she takes a bath and, 
like Narcissus, the patron saint of adult infants, she is fas- 
cinated with “her slender girl’s body, stretched out, wonder- 
ful, mysterious privet white in the greenish water.” Her phan- 
tasying continues until her sister Susan, who is engaged to 
be married, drives her from the tub. Selfish and self-centered, 
she returns to the mirror; her image rivets her there. 

She caters to her own emotions and her charity is prompted 
by her need for moral comfort. It takes an adult mind and 
mature emotional reactions to do good for the pleasure that 
others derive from it. Children do good for the pleasure they 
get from it. Martha gives pennies to the beggar to please 











ma 
herself: she aoe an interest she does not ae feel in” 4 
other people’s troubles, because it contributes to her own ideal ‘s 
of herself. 

Capacity for abstract sympathy is denied children. It is 
rare enough in adults. The stimulus to excite sympathy in 
most of us must be very concrete, such as a dog run over by an ~ 
automobile, a relative stricken with incurable disease. The 
novelist who will create a character who has abstract sym- 
pathy and will display it, and thus inform readers of its 
powers, will put us deeply in his debt. It would be a fine anti- 
dote for the raw egotism of so much biographicai fiction. 

Like most children adults, Martha is impulsive. When she 
attended her cousin’s wedding to a clergyman, she was sure 
she never would marry one. She could not love one. Again, 
like those of her type, she jumped to extremes with the speed 
and facility of a fireman getting into his clothes: “I’d die 
sooner.” But again, with the fleeting inconsequence of 
youth, she falls in love with one the next day and marries 
him. It was lucky for her that her adult-infantilism did 
not cause more tragedies and engender more sadness than it 
did: her environment and her kind parent, May Sinclair, 
saved her. 

We need not limit ourselves to the world of the idle, the © 
unhappy and the unsuccessful, to find examples of retarded 
development of the emotions. Mr. Sinclair Lewis, who has 
taken the pulse of his contemporaries and fellow-men more 
carefully and more effectively than any American author, who 
has a comprehensive knowledge of their personal and national 
idiosyncrasies, has given an excellent one in Arrowsmith. 
Despite Dr. Arrowsmith’s flair for science and his contempt 
for what is popularly called success, he displayed to those 
around him, particularly to his wife, an incapacity to meet 
the demands of ordinary life that one would expect of a child. 
Could anything be more puerile than the way in which he 
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Pack the task of choosing between Leora and Madeline up to 
the girls themselves? 

- He had met Leora at the Hospital where she had gone to 
_ learn to be a nurse. 

“ ‘Nurse,’ said he, ‘I want to find Ward D.’ 

““‘1o you, indeed,’ said she.” 

_ And then he thought to pierce her with that weapon which 
penetrates the shell of the tortoise. 

“TI do, if I can interrupt your work,’ to which she replied: 

““Doesn’t matter. The damn Superintendent of Nurses 
put me at scrubbing, and we aren’t ever supposed to scrub — 
the floor, because she caught me smoking a cigarette. She is 
an old terror. If she found a child like you wandering around 
here, she’d drag you out by the ear.’ ” 

This appealed to Martin, and so he fell in love with her, 
although he was engaged to marry Madeline; but Leora was 
feminine and undemanding, and she never tried to improve 
him. 

Martin was in a mental turmoil about how to get Madeline 
to release him from his promise. A child’s dream took posses- 
sion of him, caught his fancy, and without as much as a thought 
to its extraordinary and impractical weaving, he decided to put 
his preposterous plan into effect. He would ask these two 
young women to lunch, tell them the truth and see which of © 
them loved him. It must be said here that he was under the 
influence of two or three drinks of “powerful and appalling raw 
whiskey” when he did it; but then, a child has to be prompted 
and stimulated, morally anesthetized and physically hardened 
to take a bull by the horns or to rob the almsbox of a church. 

Madeline ran true to form: she was patronizing, pretentious 
and presumptuous, and very much shocked and horrified. 
Leora took her measure accurately and her own responsibil- 
ities cheerfully. 

“Sandy,” said she, “I warn you that I am never going te 
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give you up. I suppose you are as bad as she says. I sup 
pose I am foolish, I am a hussy, but you are mine.” 

And he was. She looked after him, nursed him, protected 
him against the world and against himself; against Orchid, 
too, the eldest of Doc Pickerbaugh’s eight daughters who 
stretched a net for Martin; though he was a willin’ Barkis, 
she did not land him. Leora stepped up and took that oppor- 
tunity to tell Martin where he had got on and where he was 
going to get off. 

Martin was a child all his life—a child with a genius for 
science, but not so much of a child as a more recent Martin 
parented by Christopher Morley, in Thunder on the Left. 

This Martin’s reactions to the world of adults that surrounds 
him are those a child’s would be, were he allowed to see his 
parents and their friends in close intimacy. The mask we 
wear with our children drops like magic when we are deliv- 
ered of their presence. The lies we teach them not. to_tell,. 
the manners we forbid them to acquire,.the associations 
we wish them not to develop, all these and more we indulge 
when their reproachfully amazed eyes cannot follow us, 
No wonder the presence of Martin who had the appearances 
alone of manhood and who had retained his childish emo- 
tional potency should seem as awkward in the Massachusetts 
house-party as that of a dog in a church. 

Olive Schreiner, an adult iafant herself, has breathed the 
breath of life into some characters that are good reflections 
of her own emotions. The stir that she made in the world 
was due in great part tc her sense of color and to her 
affectivity. If her writings endure, it will be largely because 
there will always be youth in the world seeking a means by 
which to rid itself of emotional excess luggage. Her books 
give the reader much chance for emotional exercise; he can 
identify himself with heroes who display emotions that the 
average citizen is ashamed to own, and she develops in her 
readers a state of mind which makes for instinctive responses. 
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In The Story of an A frican Farm she seems, as a child 
is apt to be, in continuously increasing Sotenal imbalance 
that never leads to anything but a chronic lack of scale so 
far as emotions go. 

Bonaparte Blenkins of that story is a stereotyped villain 
such as a child might put in a goblin tale, red nose and all. 
He is as conventional as the buffoons of Italian operas, a 
Punch without wit, and yet he smacks of cheap melodrama 
which makes the book, with all its beauty, seem like the back 
stage of a theatre, artificial and unconvincing. Lyndall seems 
scarcely better than Blenkins in her way. No one but a very 
young person could sympathize with her and admire her way 
of mooning off. It may be that Olive Schreiner herself dreamt 
of doing what she made Lyndall do, but that does not make 
it less distasteful. On the other hand, the only character in 
the book about which the author obviously had no emotions, 
Tant’ Sannie, is well done in every way. She was approached 
from the outside, and so well depicted that one gets beneath 
her bulk, and the shadow of the author does not obscure her. 

Waldo, the hero of the Farm, a picture of Olive Schreiner’s 
own sentimental youth, would be interesting were he not so 
obvious and overdone. His lack of emotional balance ren- 
dered him incapable of competing with life; he never grew 
up mentally, and pain, unhappiness, suffering and experience 
had no hold upon him. He lived in a land of dreams from 
which he refused to be torn. He is representative of the 
whole story of which he is the hero; the way it is planned, 
the manner in which the characters move and talk, dream and 
think, show plainly that the author lived in an atmosphere 
of overheated emotional stimulation. Like a child, she turns to 
allegories when she has a particular message that she wishes 
to carry. At this stage of our life and literature, we are 
beyond both this point, and that type of writing. We want to 
know how to manage ourselves, we want books that linger not 
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so much for what the author wishes to say as for what he 4 
says. | . 
Allegories are a form of primitive expression as necessary 
_ proportionately to the childhood of a race as they are to the 
childhood of man, but in a world of realities and of actuality 
they lack power and conviction as they do to an objective 
and matter of fact mind. 

I have said more than once that one may be infantile on 
the affective side of one’s makeup and mature on the intellect- 
ual side. No better example of this can be found than Olive 
Schreiner herself. Her letters, recently published, reveal 
startling imbalance of emotions. Variability, lack of control, 
hysterical exaggeration and a tendency toward affective con- 
vulsiveness are everywhere evident. There is nearly always a 
tendency to overshoot the mark, emotionally, even though one 
bear in mind that she wrote at a time when emotions were less 
discussed and more expressed than they are now. A feature 
of emotional infantilism everywhere present in Olive Schrein- 
er’s writing is the marked attachment to immediate external 
impressions. Here lay much of the strength of her descrip- 
tive power as well as her haunting weakness. 

In her letters to Havelock Ellis the outstanding feature is 
her overwhelming sense of what was immediately confronting _ 
her at the time. She displayed little or no philosophic adjust- 
ment to a general idea of herself in relation to her environ- 
ment. The result was that her viewpoint was one of contin- 
uous vacillation while her thought lacked logic. ‘ 

I quote the following to show her emotional vacillation: 
5th of September: “I can’t stay here any more. I shall go 
méd. I never felt like this before. It’s so awful.” 
gth of September: ‘How much better and sweeter life is to 
me now (than it was a few years before.) It seems to me 
such a sweet thing that you have come into my life. . .” 
31st of January: “Please look for rooms for me to-day week 
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fam eae I deed rousing. Oh, to wake up and be use old 
self for one day! .. .” 

ist of February: uy am better. I am coming to London. 
It’s glorious to be better. I could stand on my head. . .” 
24th of March: “I was miserable and wanting to cry all day. 
I couldn’t work .. .” 

17th of May: “Good-night, Havelock. I wish I was a little 
child and God wrapped me up in His arms and took care of 
me. I won’t feel silly like that soon.” 

18th of May: “I don’t wish I was a child now. I am a big 
woman. I feel very happy to-day. I’m working. . .” 

One has only to notice how the dates follow one another 
closely, in these quotations, taken at random, to see how she 
hung on the pendulum of the moment. It may be argued th. 
her viewpoint was influenced by her physical condition, by her 
asthma. This is no doubt true, but it is obvious that her at- 
tachment to the immediate was rooted in something more 
fundamental than physical discomfort, of which the asthma 
itself may well have been a symptom. Her fundamental un- 
rest was part and parcel of a general emotional maladjustment 
which manifested itself in various ways. 

Olive Schreiner’s motives were often derived from momen- 
tary impressions, and sentimental values were often given to 
trifles and irrelevant things. The dominion of the momentary 
impression is well described in a letter to Havelock Ellis: 

_ “When I was a little girl I came (out) of Church one Sun- 
day. I was sent out for something. When I got out it was 
all so wonderfully still on the Mission Station, no one was 
about in the mid-day, there was not a sound, and up in the 
sky there was one large (white) cloud. It was a thing I have 
never seen but once. It was a large mass of cloud, standing 
in the middle of the sky and it (was) silvered over on the 
side facing the sun and dark on the underside and the top was 
all like turrets and castles. It was the most beautiful thing 
I had ever seen. I got more and more excited and quivering 
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‘when I looked at it, it was so wonderful to me. I thought 
God sent it just on purpose, when He knew that I should be 
coming out of Church, that I might see it alone. I almost fell 
on the ground with feeling. I wouldn’t be so foolish now; but 
still I pray like when I was a little child that I might not feel 
too much. . .” In the same letter she defines “. . . the feel- 
ing I call ‘happiness’ as meaning that I am for a time in a 
condition to master my own feelings and keep them from rend- 
ing me.” 

This indicates the origin of her motivation: emotional force 
stimulated by momentary impressions. 

As to the sentimental value given to trifles and irrelevant 
things, there are numerous examples: 

“Ves, I will leave you something, my little brown box with 
all my relics in it, the pipe father smoked, and bits of letters 
and paper-cuttings and hair, that won’t mean anything to any- 
one else but have all the same meant something to me.” 

A letter to Cronwright-Schreiner from his brother Alfred is 
much too long to quote, but a brief excerpt will further il- 
- lumine this childish trait: 

“Tmagine Olive arrived from the long railway journey with 
her luggage and a wire-fenced paraffin box containing two pet 
mierkats, which the authorities had insisted should travel in 
the guard’s van. After I had welcomed her we went to see 
the little pets and were just in time to see the box containing 
them being rather unceremoniously placed upon an ordinary 
hand truck... She arraigned the porter, the inspector and 
the railway officials generally. I have heard many enraged 
people talk, but none compared with Olive. Her language 
was superb, but the volume and overwhelming force of her 
words were dreadful; one felt that something must give; had 
she torn up the platform or lifted and shaken a railway car- 
riage one would not have wondered! ... The inspector for- 
got his importance and trembled with fright; the porter gasped 
at what must have seemed to him a mad woman; the onlookers 
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stood aghast, immovable, and in absolute silence; and I broke 
into cold perspiration, with a sinking feeling suggestive of 
mal-de-mer. Then came a sudden lull in the storm and Olive 
dashed to the mierkat-box to kiss her pets through the fine wire 
mesh and talk to them in the most motherly and endearing 
‘terms. Then back to the fray she rushed. . .” 

A story in Dream Life and-Real Life, A Woman’s Rose, 
seems to be built upon the same devotion to what are ordi- 
narily considered trifles by all save enamored school girls. 
it is vivid enough, but distorted in its emphasis. 

It is difficult even after more than one reading of the let- 
ters to become accustomed to her emotional instability, her 
quick changes. She seems an emotional contortionist. Wal- 
do’s hysterical prayers in The Story of an African Farm are 
significant in this connection. They fit in with the general 
tone of many of her letters and are indubitably largely auto- 
biographical. 

“He walked home behind his flock. His head was heavy. 
He reasoned so: ‘God cannot lie . . . I am like Cain, I am 
not His. He will not hear my prayer. God hates me!’” 

After many weeks of struggle, he cries out: 

“““My father God knows, my father knows . . . we cannot 
understand everything.’ After a while he whispered smiling, 
‘I heard your voice this morning when my eyes were not yet 
open. I felt you near me, my Father. Why do you love me 
SOM. 2” 

“Oh, God,’ he cried, ‘I cannot wait! I want to die! I 
want to see Him; I want to touch Him. Let me die!’ He 
folded his hands, trembling, ‘How can I wait so long—for 
long, long years perhaps? I want to die—to see Him. I will 
die any death. Oh, let me come!’” 

We find the same facings and backings in Olive Schreiner’s 
letters to Havelock Ellis: 

“T have never been so happy and so restful I am picking 
up physical strength. I am the devil in. Never write about 
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me. I long for solitude, absolute solitude, where there shall 
be no living soul, scarcely an animal.” 

“You know I’ve got a funny nature. I don’t need other 
people to love me if I love them. I love more impersonally 
than anyone I know. I suppose 2 is because my imagination 
is strong. I become that person.” 

“T am very weak. I feel as if all the bones were taken out 
of my body. Your letters have been the one ray of external 
brightness that has come to me here.” 

To S. C. Cronwright-Schreiner she writes from Matjesfon- 
tein: 

“, . I went up and was quite happy under my tree... I 
was just beginning to walk down the slope when suddenly in 
an instant I found myself crying aloud in my very loudest 
voice till the hills all around rang again: ‘My youth, my 
youth!—give back my youth to me!—give back my youth!’ 
I never would have thought I could have cried in so loud and 
deep a voice, it was as if they would have heard me at Mat- 
jesfontain; and the curious thing was that I had no control 
of it—that it was something beyond myself. I’d been so 
peaceful and well in hand a minute before. In a moment or 
so I got myself in hand and felt astonished. It was as if my 
soul and body were rending me with the cry. Funny, wasn’t 
it? And yet you know I felt more peaceful afterwards; as 
if that just for a moment letting oneself go relieved one.” 

Of course she felt more peaceful afterwards, but so does a 
child after a storm of tears or temper. That complete “letting 
go” with so little apparent push behind it does not seem in 
keeping with emotional maturity even when the individual is 
extremely intense. 

Her lack of an “even keel” emotionally had its very definite 
effect on her social relationships. With other people she was, 
apparently, quite as changeable as in her own inner adjust- 
ments. A footnote by her husband in the Letters throws 
an interesting light on her deficient critical capacity and her 
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attitude toward her friends. He is discussing her connections. 
with a little Kaffir boy who had been taken by his wife to be 
trained for household work. Things did not go well: 

“She was very fond of the youngster at first, idealized him 
and vested him with all the qualities a good child ought to 
have! It was part of the tragedy of her life that she did this, 
on first impressions, with regard to almost all the people she 
liked. Of course, no one could be what Olive imagined; grad- 
ually she began to feel that she had been ‘deceived’; she was 
hurt and highly indignant at such ‘deception’ and then be- 
came very angry and condemned the unfortunate person (to 
me) with all her tornado force.” 

Olive Schreiner had great difficulty in sizing up places as 
well as people. Her continuous moves were not entirely due 
to asthma, but were often the result of her lack of practical or 
common sense. Though one cannot say it was this or that 
that testifies most convincingly her infantilism, it is a fact that 

children have small discrimination about people and places. 
Throughout her girlhood, Olive Schreiner displayed great 
independence of thought. Her fight for intellectual freedom 
and for supremacy of reason particularly with regard to reli- 
gious matters was heroic, yet one finds her everlastingly asking 
advice of Havelock Ellis which she never seems to take. She 
does not appear to follow any course save the will-o’-the-wisp 
way of her own emotional impulses. Like a child, she was 
easily diverted and shaped in spite of a strange obstinacy 
where her feelings were involved. 

In a letter to Havelock Ellis she writes: 

“T shall never have rest or mental or physical health while 
I am dependent on any other human creature. It is death to 
all but the manly side of our soul. Take all from perfect love, 
but nothing else.” 

And again: 

- “Oh, my darling, I am getting worse and worse. The 
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thought of you is all that helps me in this agony of loneliness, © : 
Where shall I go? What shall I do? If I had only ane ta 
Switzerland or Madeira when I left London! . . .” 

Olive Schreiner must have been ehildieuiy 4 unconscious 01 
others. She is frequently described as walking up and down, 
talking aloud to herself as if she were alone in a depopulated 
world. She was more than once asked to leave her lodgings 
because this habit annoyed other people and kept them from 
sleeping. She apparently lost all sense of her surroundings 
when she was in a temper or under emotional stress. Her dis- 
dain of personal appearance seems quite unfeminine and child- 
like, and apparently she made no effort in this direction beyond 
simple necessities. 

Her social adjustments were good within limits and her psy- 
chic receptivity was great. The limitation seemed to be one 
of lack of judgment and inability to distinguish the actual 
person from her own highly colored emotional view of him. 
She had remarkable intellectual possessions and her acquired 
information was large. Her capacity for reading seemed limit- 
less, in her youth, ferocious. This, together with an undoubted 
vitality and dominant personality, attracted to her some of 
the most talked of men of her day: Gladstone, Edward Car- 
penter, Arthur Symons, tiaveiock Ellis, Cecil Rhodes, W. T. 
Stead, Rhys Davids, Bret Harte. At the same time, she pos: 
sessed a certain egotism which made social relations difficult: 

“When I find a man as much stronger than I am, as I am 
(stronger) than a child, then I will marry him, no one before. 
i do not mean physically strong, I mean mentally, morally, 
- emotionally, practically. I do not think there is such a man.” 
This does not sound like an expression of undue humility. 
She certainly had a touch of the “Messianic complex.” In a 
letter to Havelock Ellis she wrote concerning one of her alle- 
yories: ‘You must not touch a word. - -” And in another 
letter: | 
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“ am a very mild woman, but I would scalp my dearest 
friend if he tried to alter two lines in any book I had written. 
I would forgive him if he tried to cut off my hand or my nose, 
but I draw the line at that. . .” 

James Joyce would go her one better in this respect. He 
would even confine the “verboten”’ to a syllable. 

The missionary spirit showed itself in her sporadic and 
sentimental interest in prostitutes and her general feeling that 
it was up to her to alter the universe where she could. ‘““Troop- 
er Peter Halket” is a good example of this. Of course, it took 
courage to stand against Rhodes and damn him and all to 
which he gave sanction, but after all the situation was too big 
even for Olive Schreiner. In all her writing there seems to 
be considerable “let me show you.” In this small verse, ale 
leged to have been written by Hilda Conkling, aged six, there 
is something of that quality: 
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He is sometimes sad and alone 
Up there in the sky trying to keep 
His world happy. 
I bring him songs 
When He is in His sadness, and 
weary. 
I keep reminding Him about His 
flowers that He has forgotten, 
And that the snowdrops are up. 
What can I say to make Him p 
listen? 
‘God’, I say, 
‘Don’t you care! 
Nobody must be sad or sorry 
In the spring-time of flowers.” 
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Olive Schreiner felt it to be her duty to remind “Him about — 
‘His flowers He has forgotten . .. and that the snowdrops 
are up.” | 
She has been considered here at some length to support 
the claim that adult infantilism on the emotional side is not 
inconsistent with intellectual eminence. . 
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VOICES CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS 
“Harden not your heart as in the provocation” 


HE person who can contemplate certain trends of 
thought and activity in this country during the past 
twenty-five years without shudder or premonition of panic is 
lacking sensitiveness and imagination. To me it seems that we 
are planning and fabricating a new Dark Age. A tidal wave of 
self-righteousness and emotionalism threatens to engulf and 
obliterate every trace of liberalism, freedom and independence. 
We stand supinely and watch it gain volume and momentum 
and do little or nothing to diminish or check it. 

We have American tradition and American ideals upon our. 
lips but graven upon our heart is prejudice, intolerance, big- 
otry. Thanks to the protracted dominancy of New England 
in the thought and conduct of the nation, we gained a reputa- 
tion for being stolid, phlegmatic, dour even; but in reality we 
are reeds shaken with the winds of our affectivity. For gen- 
erations it has been dinned into us that we must repress our 
emotions. Our ancestors repressed theirs and warped us spir- 
itually, we repress ours and breed paternal legislationists, Ku 
Klux Klanners and Fundamentalists. 

When an emotion is repressed it is neither squelched nor 
strangled. It is merely hidden so that neither we nor others 
can perceive it. Like all things impregnated with energy it 
constantly strives to give earnest of its energy, to display it- 
self frankly or covertly. If convention or covenant impedes or 
prevents its frank revelation it displays itself surreptitiously; 


it makes itself like a Ku Klux Klanner. 
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We are by and large a people under the dominion of our 4 


repressed emotions. We may not have been so originally, that 
is, when we made the European fissation, but we are now. In 
a measure it is due to climate, atmosphere or other terrestrial 
conditions peculiar to the North American continent. 

Religion, convention, example and exhortation have made 
us repress our urges and seek to deny their emotional tension. 
Man has a clamorous need to be happy. He has been made to — 
believe he will be happy forever if he forsakes happiness now. 

Emotions must have a vent, or they strive to destroy us. 
Though we are promised eternal happiness for being good we 
continually clamor for something on account. The more rigor- 
ous and conspicuous the repression or denial, the more exacting 
the demand for payment and the more exorbitant the price. _ 

The vent and goal of our repressed emotions is tyrannic 
legislation to insure man’s health here and his salvation here- 
after. 

Should the goal be reached, the death knell of the nation 
conceived by Washington, gestated by Jefferson and nurtured 
by Lincoln will have sounded. 

In support of my first contention I submit the evidence fur- 
nished by the history of Christian Science. I am not attack- 

ing Christian Science either from the standpoint of the physi- 

cian or the psychologist. Had I inclination to do so, expedi- 
ency would counsel me to refrain. The more any system of 
theosophic or esoteric doctrine is attacked by sense and logic, 
the more it flourishes. Anyone who wishes to read the physi- 
cian’s indictment against Christian Science may find it in 
Stephen Paget’s The Faith and Works of Christian Science. 
Should he desire to learn how that amazing business enter- 
prise is viewed by a philosopher, a lawyer and a doctor, he 
may do so by reading The Faith, the Falsity and the Failure 
of Christian Science by Riley, Peabody and Humiston. 

No one in the United States need be told how acceptable 
the doctrine of Mary Baker Glover Eddy, which holds that 
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ination and disease are subjective states of error, and that 
there is nothing real but mind, is to thousands of its inhab- 
itants: more than nineteen hundred churches scattered over 
the country testify it and the fact that they have increased 
steadily and rapidly since the death of its founder attests its 
continued acceptability. 

Submitted to the intelligence, the doctrine of Christian Sci- 
ence is repellant; submitted to the emotions, it is satisfying. 
One may take the diphtheria organism, which is as real as a: 
rabbit, whose life’s cycle is as knowable as man’s, put it in 
the mucous membrane of the upper air-passages of an indi- 
vidual, watch it develop and strangle him; the spark of life 
having been extinguished, the remains are buried or inciner- 
ated; still it is not real! It is not real if life and death are 
not real. 

Christian Scientists are not recruited from high-grade ims 
beciles, ignoramuses or fools. Nose for nose, there are prob- 
ably as many intelligent, cultivated people in it as in the Epis- 
copal Church which would probably pride itself on the mental- 
ity of its members were pride not a deadly sin, and far more 
than in the Roman Catholic Church. Therefore it cannot be 
said that it makes appeal to the benighted and illiterate. Indeed 
the contrary is true. What then is the explanation of the ex- 
istence and growth in this country of this strange cult which 
flouts reason and denies logic, which professes to show the 
shortest road to God and to hold out the receiver and amplifier 
of His thought to its adherents? 

In no other country has the Church of Christ Scientist 
made any considerable progress. Even in England where emo- 
tional religion thrives and where teachers, healers, lecturers 
and proselyters, aided by members of the aristocracy, have 
worked industriously for a generation, there are only a few 
churches and reading rooms. In Scandinavian countries 
where people are beholden to evangelical religion there has 
been no interest in it. And though Science and Health, which 
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we understand so easily and so perfectly, has official French a 


and German translations, Frenchmen and Germans, even 


though educated and cultured, are not able to grasp its inter- 
pretations of the Bible. There are reasons for this; the chief 
of which is that they are emotionally too equilibrated. It is 
good manners and good morals to externalize emotions in most 
European countries, but here the contrary holds. 

Mark Twain’s forecast that Christian Science is destined to 
spread through the United States and one day seize the reins 
of government, seems more than ever realizable. One thing 
may prevent it: psychotherapy in harmony with physiology 
and psychology. 

Play, the stabilizer of the emotions, the ferment of charac- 
ter, the leaven of life has until recently been given a cold re- 
ception by us. Were it not for golf, we might not have begun 
to play for another hundred years. What about baseball, and 
horse-racing? They are spectacles, like the circus and the 
County Fair, not sports. Only a few of the non-partisan spec- 
tators get real thrills from them. The emotion excited in the 
average onlooker is satisfied with shouting and handclapping. 
’ To obtain full appeasement of the emotional clamor one must 
play himself, receive his own approbation and the applause of 
others. Not even yet do we know how to play temperately 
ar‘ beautifully. We act like soldiers home on leave: do 
everything that has been forbidden, to-morrow we may die. 
In certain parts of the country the inhabitants do not object 
to the play of others under the restrictions they themselves im- 
pose. It is in such communities, counties, States, that Ku Klux - 
and Fundamentalism flourish. 

When we learn to play with a certain measure of success, 
or when we become habituated to it, our inclination is to 
standardize it, or to limit it to the elect. Thus golf today is 
a rich man’s game, played oftener to display prowess than to 
secure relaxation. We play for records and we work for riches. 

The web of the Christian religion is that its adherents shall 
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Gea a dying life: “the more any man dieth to himself the 
more doth he mace ‘to live unto God.” It is vouchsafed very 

few to have pleasurable emotions contemplating death. New 
England developed, fostered and propagated the notion that 
emotions were sinful save when they were elicited by contem- 
plating God or engendered by advancing His works. By word 
and by example they strove to convince themselves and their 
fellows that grace and godliness were not to be had unless the ~ 
emotions were banished, that is, repressed. Its migrating sons 
carried the teaching and its entailments throughout the con- 
tinent but particularly to the middle west and south west. 

When emotions are repressed they either get out by stealth 
or they effect a spiritual or corporeal change in us. When it is 
spiritual, it displays itself in bigotry, cruelty, or other deadly 
sin; when it is bodily, we call its revelation disease. It is to 
the repression of our emotions which has become convention- 
alized and standardized that we owe our determination that 
our neighbor shall live according to our light. It is to that 
3piritually stultifying and bodily enfeebling habituation that 
we are indebted for the belief in our superiority, moral and 
material, which we deny by words but proclaim by our conduct. 

We say that we have carried and still carry the torch of 
liberty; yet, year by year, we restrict increasingly man’s con- 
duct by legislation. We say that we are idealists, but by word 
of mouth and by example we strive to convince ourselves that 
it is more important to succeed than to live. We proclaim al- 
truism and our determination to foster the welfare of our 
fellow nations, but we content ourselves with the proclamation. 
We are satisfied with ourselves, and with our neighbors who 
agree with us and who conform their conduct to ours, but we 
are dissatisfied with all others, and determined to make them 
mend their ways. 

This, it will be said, is an intemperate statement, a grotesque 
exaggeration, a purposeful falsehood. Brief consideration of 
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some of the trends and activities in this country today will 


show that it is naught but the truth. 

First, the Klan, champion and defender of what is called 
Americanism, whose purpose is to rescue America from aliens— 
Catholics, Jews and Negroes—and to thwart liberalism of any 
and every kind that seeks to make boil the “melting pot” or 
to extend the welcoming hand to any save one hundred per 
cent Americans. Though it is little more than ten years since 
its charter was granted, it is today a political and social or- 
ganization of enormous power. Five years ago the New York 
World made scathing arraignment of its methods and startling 
exposure of its accomplishments, the record of which was pub- 
lished in a score of important newspapers. Instead of being 
discredited to the American people, it was endeared to thou- 
sands. Its membership has increased tenfold since Congress 
investigated it in 1921. 

Ku Klux Klanism alleges that it is concerned with the es 
the purposes and the convictions of the great mass of Americans 
of the old stock. It maintains that the pioneers who built 
America bequeathed a priority right in it to their own children; 
the control of it and its future; that it is the mission of America 
to perpetuate and develop the kind of nation and civilization 
that the pioneers created; that mixture of races makes for na- 
tional evil; that the American stock shall not be mongrelized; 
and that foreigners adopted by this country are to agree that 
they will adopt our ideas and ideals and not try to thrust theirs 
upon us. Their belief is that our aliens are constantly trying 
to change our civilization into something that will suit them 
better; that the Catholic Church is an organized, disci- 
plined powerful rival to our government, determined to win 
control; that the negro does not belong here; that he cannot 
be segregated; that he is not an equal and that equality 
should not be vouchsafed him; and that the Jew cannot last 
long in the free atmosphere of America; therefore his parting 
should be speeded. 
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In one word the Klan is anti-liberal. It is the summation 
of all the religious and race prejudice of the nation. Those 
opposed to it say that it has its greatest development in sec- 
tions of the country where illiteracy and ignorance are dens- 
est, but in reality it flourishes like the green bay tree in the 
middle and south west, on the Pacific coast and in New Eng- 
land. Recently it has had its greatest growth in a section of 
the country that prides itself on its culture and ilumina- 
tion, Ohio and Indiana. It has fostered, and in most instances 
effected, legislation against teaching science in public schools; 
it has sponsored and stimulated the movement against religious 
research which aims to reconcile religion with reason; it has 
made religion a political issue and it controverts the funda- 
mental principles upon which the nation was founded. It 
probably has more sympathizers than it has adherents though 
Robert L. Duffus in 1923 estimated its membership to be two 
and a half millions. . 

“J am really a Klanner at heart,” said a man who had 
achieved a most distinctive place in the commercial and 
cultural world and who had a commanding position in his com- 
munity, to me “though I do not approve of their methods or ac- 
complishments; but they are right about the Catholics.” That 
hatred is the diastole of the Klan’s heart, and the determina- 
tion for XIIIth century thought and conduct. When it seems 
to transce. 7 my understanding that a man of parts can be- 
lieve that an individual’s loyalties to his religion come before 
those to his country and his people, I go to hear Bicknell 
Young, C.S.B., lecture; then for a time at least I can believe 
anything. 

One often hears it said by Americans, ashamed that their 
country should have gestated and nourished such a monster of 
bigotry, that its members are mostly ignorant and illiterate. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Oregon has less il- 
literacy than any State in the Union, one and a half per cent; 
_ tne “melting-pot” is unknown there; its population is less than 
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ten per cent Catholic and there are practically no Jews or 
Negroes. Yet the Klan is more powerful, more aggressive and — 
more dominant there politically and socially than anywhere 
else. It is the State with a law that all children between eight 
and sixteen must go to a public school, or their parents must go 
to jail. All of which would seem to show that religious ani- 
mosity is directly proportionate in this country to what is called 
education and enlightenment. 

What is the explanation of the Ku Klux Klan? The explana- 
tion is that a million or more one hundred per cent Americans 
have feelings of inferiority for which they seek compensation. 
Their repressions are showing themselves in intolerance of the 
rights of others, in assumption of moral superiority; in display 
of intolerance with liberalism of every form, and in a quality of 
bigotry from which the whole world has been free for five 
hundred years. 

The belief of the Klanner has close kinship to that which 
maintains that though we lie down a peaceful nation, we wake 
up a nation of warriors; that we are invincible in any field; that 
there is nothing we cannot do as well as anyone else and a 
lot better. It is a belief that is dependent upon our youth, and 
only time, the greatest of all therapeutists, can cure it. Mean- 
while, we must exercise a care that those most severely af- 
Bicted do not cause us to die of shame, or to become perms: 
nently invalided of humiliation. 

The history of the Ku Klux Klan will be the enduring mon- 
ument to our preposterous hypocrisy. We profess kindliness 
and hospitality; we admit altruism and humility; we shout 
loyalty to God and country, but the conduct of millions of us 
testifies our cruelty, selfishness, narrow-mindedness, and more 
than all, our ignorance of the meaning of liberty. 

What does it avail us to be told that the taproot of the Klan 
is the posterity of the Scotch-Irish of the south and south 
west? Why should their transformation from Presbyterian 
to Baptist have made them more narrow-minded than their 
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‘ : Morébeats? They have been nourished on liberty, for until the | 
present generation a measure of it existed in this country, both 
ideally and practically. Nor is their bigotry an irradiation of 
the small town mind operating upon weaklings, dependents and 
illiterates. It is the stereotypy of national dementia. For a 
time it is bound to immobilize us. We shall begin to re-acquire 
flexibility when we begin to realize that all work and no play, 
all materialism and no idealism, make Jack not only dull but 
deadly. 

Just in proportion as our material prosperity has increased, 
our spiritual prosperity has diminished. Liberty, as the ar- 
chitects and builders of the nation understood it, does not 
exist any more. Our government gets more paternalistic and 
centralized every year and the time is in sight when all of 
man’s conduct will be regulated by law. It will tell him where 
he can go and when; what he can indulge in and what he 
must avoid; what he may study and what he shall not read; 
how he must dress and what he cannot put on or leave off. 
Probably everything has been said about the XVIIIth Amend- 
ment to our Constitution that can or should be said. We 
know all about its conception, genesis and display. The 
only thing about it that we do not know is who, by furnishing 
the money, made it possible. So far we have not been able 
to transform our suspicions into certainties. We know that the 
most serious infringement of man’s liberty ever made was et- 
fected in the United States in the beginning years of the XXth 
century and that it was accomplished by persons who arro- 
gated to themselves knowledge which they could not possibly 
possess, viz. that the world would be a better world and that 
its inhabitants would be healthier, happier and more efficient 
were they to cease from a certain day a custom which had 
existed from time immemorial. They believed it would be, 
and they proceeded to thrust their belief upon millions of their 
fellowmen who believed the contrary. The world has never 
seen greater tyranny. 
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Employers of labor have convinced themselves that their 
workmen are more efficient and productive when they do not 
drink alcohol than when they do, but that is no justification 
for making it illegal for them to make or take alcohol. They 
might easily convince themselves that all clerks, scriveners 
and accountants are more efficient and productive when their 
diet is deprived of meat. Few would be willing to see added 
to the Constitution an amendment that would taboo the con- 
sumption of animal proteid. 

It seems impossible to convince a certain type of man that it 
is more important to live than to succeed; more vital to be 
happy than rich; more essential to have peace of mind than 
to have radios; tranquillity will always be preferable to appre- 
hension; courage to fear; resignation to agitation. Alcohol, 
properly used, is the most important tangible means in the 
world to secure these destderata. And so long as that remains 
so, the gates of reform and the power of money shall not pre- 
vail against it. Laws forbidding its manufacture, distribution 
and sale may be made. The national exchequer may be drained 
to enforce them. The army, navy, state, county and municipal 
officers may be pressed into service, but until every roof in the 
land is lifted and every residential wall razed, alcohol will be 
obtained, manufactured and drunk. The only way to make man 
stop drinking is to kill him. The way to make man drink is to 
have another man tell him he must not. Hence thousands, 
probably millions, who a few years ago had small inclination 
to take alcohol, now have an urge to do so which they coddle. 

I can understand why the head of a great corporation like 
the U. S. Steel should be pleased with a law whose operation 
makes the output of its employees greater, providing he is 
more beholden to its stockholders than he is to the ideal that 
it is every man’s duty—and the greater the man the more in- 
cumbent the duty—to make the world more livable for others, 
that is, to contribute to man’s happiness. 

I can understand too that a man, finding himself the possessor 
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of fabulous inherited wealth, and being without distinctive 
vision of understanding, can, under the dominion of an idea, 
believe that he must use his money to salvage the morals of 
his fellows and to swell the slush funds of coercive legislation. 


The worst of all tyrants is one who has wealth, dwarfed intellect — 


and warped emotions. If he is convinced that God has selected 
him for assistant or coadjutor, woe to his country that suffers 
his activities. What I cannot understand is why immodest 
John Smith should know what is better for sane Jim Brown’s 
welfare than he does himself, when they have had equal oppor- 
tunities for enlightenment, save that John has believed from 
his infancy that he knows more than Jim and that his father 
knew more than Jim’s father. 

I cannot understand what there is about administering a five- 
and-ten-cent-store, even though it is done with such success 
that the proprietor accumulates fifty and more millions of 
dollars, that entitles him to tell me how to play the game of 
life. Nor does the determination to give some of it away 
seem to me a source of information. Even an amateur philan- 
thropist who has made it a rule never to give a dollar to a 
church whose pastor smokes, has no conception of what life 
means to me, and would not have if he lived as many years as 
he has dollars. It would never occur to me to thrust my con- 
ception of life down his throat nor to suggest to him directly 
or indirectly that I know more about it than he does. Unless 
he should seek my advice as physician, I shall never tell him he 
should or should not take alcohol, use tobacco, drink tea or 
chew gum. Even then I should confine myself to counsel 
that would encourage his bodily health. Should his spiritual 
health give him concern, he zaust look to Drs. Straton, Shields, 
Goodchild, or other sapient specialists. He, however, does not 
hesitate a moment to thrust his conception of life, its possi- 
bilities and obligations, upon others, and to drive it home with — 
the most powerful of all engines, money. 

_ As a result of the paranoiac determination of such seers 
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and decalogists, we have become a nation of law breakers, and 
‘are on the way to become a nation of drunkards. Many of 
those to whom we look for spiritual guidance, ethical orienta- 
tion, moral and material direction are the worst offenders. 
Hypocrisy stalks in the land. Some of those who were instru- 
mental in thrusting the most ignominious legislation of modern 
times upon us and who support the measure in congressional 
hearings serve alcoholics to their guests and drink it them- 
selves. The liberty of others displeases us; and yet we will 
not have our own desires denied us. ) 

Finally, though immigration has been profoundly restricted 
for nearly a generation, a maelstrom of criminality has struck 
this country, the like of which neither it nor any other country 
has ever experienced, and it flows as directly from the legisla- 
tion of the Antisaloon League as the Mississippi River flows 
from Lake Itasca. 

I have no intention of becoming a participant in the discus: 
sion as to whether alcohol is beneficial or harmful to man, 
though as a physician and observer of human conduct I am: 
entitled to an opinion and possibly to an expression of it. I 
refer to the subject only to cite another illustration of our 
emotional enslavement and to the dominion of our emotions 
over us when they are repressed, and to point out the peril of 
our neighbor’s wishful thinking. 

Nothing testifies our emotionalism so directly and truth- 
fully as the conduct of the Fundamentalists, men wise in their 
own eyes and prudent in their own sight. They are deter- 
mined to put God in the Constitution, and more determined 
that science prejudicial to literal acceptation of the Old Testae 
ment shall not be taught in public schools, and institutions of 
learning supported by State funds. It was not generally 
known that several States had such laws until the Scopes trial 
of a year or so ago. That told the world. An Anti-Evolution - 
bill was introduced into North Carolina Legislature last year 
and now a Committee of one hundred has been formed “te 
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foul the forces of modernism” in that State, and to select a 

' personnel for the next legislature that will insure passage of 
the Bill. The Secretary-treasurer of the Committee, “speak- 
ing as the representative of a large body of the Christian peo- 
ple in the State,” says, “We object to pay taxes to support pro- 
fessors and teachers to teach subjects in the Schools and State 
Colleges that are subversive to the doctrine the citizenship of 
the State holds to. be true.” He and his Christian people are 
opposed to sending men to the Legislature who hold to these 
views. 

The Fundamentalists, like the Klanners, are increasing in 
number and in power: one is the complement of the other and 
they are both parents of protective legislation. Again I have 
to repeat that I am not attacking Fundamentalism. It is 
fundamentalists that make me seek, like the first Joseph, a 
place where to weep. They are doing more to convince me 
that we are involuting mentally than any activity, organiza- 
tion or institution in existence. When I hear one of their 
most trusted spokesmen say that the doctrine of evolution is 
the most serious issue that confronts the world today, and see 
his audience rise up, applaud and embrace one another to 
manifest their approval of his words and to show their deter- 
mination to unite that this judgment may be smashed and 
obliterated, I realize as I never realized before the hatefulness 
of arrogance, the menace of the “group mind,” the peril of 
wishful thinking, the blight of ignorance. 

The most intolerable thing in the world for me is to have 
some one attempt to save my soul. I can do it successfully 
enough to satisfy myself. The result may not be acceptable to 
my neighbor but he should keep in mind that his efforts in 
his own behalf are entirely acceptable to me. The interest I 
have in him is his health, mental and physical. The former 
is bound up with education and enlightenment, the latter with 
right thinking and living. Therefore they have my advocacy. 
If from study, experiment and experience I have gained skill 
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in directing a seeker after them, it is at his disposal. ButIdo — 
not threaten him with the perils of the law or the pains of — 
hell if he does not accept them. And I resent his threats, or 
efforts to put them into effect. I find no difficulty in accept- 
ing the revelations both of the Bible and of science. Why 
should I be persuaded by men whose ideas or accomplishments 

‘I cannot respect that they are irreconcilable? They believe 
that in so far as science contradicts the literal acceptation of 
the Scriptures it is in error, and that it should not be taught in » 
institutions of learning supported by public funds. The log- 
ical thing to do is to have two kinds of schools with appropria- 
tion of public funds proportionate to the attendance. It is 
probable that we are coming to it, and the sooner it comes the 
better, for my belief is that it is the quickest way to put an 
end to the discussion as to whether evolution shall be taught in 
public schools, and to avoid the blights on civilization that are 
flowing from it. 

At the moment, religion and science seem to be irreconcil- 
able. But they must be reconciled for man cannot live with- 
out religion and he should not (and it is safe to say he wil 
not) without science. What then is the solution? LEcclesias- 
ticism claims that the convention known as religion never — 
changes. Its claims are neither well founded nor allowed. Re- 
ligion has always changed, and now it must change more rad- 
ically, that we may be saved. The major ethical conceptions 
of Christianity are all consistent with science. Then we seem 
to forget that science is a weather-cock; it changes with the 
wind, and fortunate for us that it does. It has never yet told 
the whole truth, but what it has told us in the past generation 
or two has been startling and most useful. Had theology kept 
pace with it, we should not now be treated to the humiliating 
spectacle that is going on within the American Protestant 
Church. 

Contemplation of the subject makes one reflect on two 
things: the penalties of war and the perils of reconstruction. 
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; Fin a large measure the wave of ee that has swept 
: over this country had its origin in the Civil War, and its mo- — 
_ mentum in the World War. The former thrust darkness in the 


form of intolerance upon the South for more than a genera- 
tion, and the children of that darkness are the Klanners and 


_Fundamentalists. The South was the cradle of Fundamental- 


ism, and the Baptist Church not only rocked it but “planted” 
its occupants wl.en they were old enough to walk. The World 
War interrupted the operation of the Decalogue. ‘“Shalt-not” 
and “don’t” were replaced by “must” and “do.” Man no 
longer repressed his emotions. He expressed them. He did 
everything the beast in him wanted him to do, and more. If 
he were loath to do them, his country prodded him or helped 
him to courage with alcohol. The more he killed, coveted, 
bore false witness and forgot the Sabbath day, the more his 
country applauded him. It was widely rumored that the 
seventh commandment to which man had pretended to be so 
beholden was broken fully and without penalty. In brief, ta- 
boos were ignored for five years. ‘Then peace came and 
with it ‘shalt-nots” and the necessity for emotional repres- 
sion. Volatile countries like Italy and Spain had to have a 
Dictator to enforce them. Germany and Austria experienced 
revolutionary change in the outward form of their life and 
their government. France and England had to offer their gov- 
ernments to labor that they might convince themselves a greater 
measure of prosperity would be vouchsafed them than before 
the War. The United States found itself confronted with a 
post-war world and a pre-war equipment. We are finding out 
that the equipment is neither appropriate nor adequate. The 
Western world, meaning the mind of man, is not the same as 
it was before the War and, judging from the past, it will never 
be the same again. It will neither tolerate coercion nor the 


-mob-mind. The XVIIIth Amendment could never have been 


put over save as a war measure, and within ten years it will 
be as fundamentally modified as it is now transgressed. It 
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will take a longer time to give self-appointed God-fearers and 
God-knowers a jolt. They should get it first from the South, 
for it was there they first maimed us, and held us up to ridicule 
as a nation. The bigots standardize thinking and regulate 
emotions by law. The South has always had more homo: 
geneous thinking than the North and that is one of the reasons 
bigotry has thrived there. 

However, the blame does not rest with the South entirely; 
it rests with the North in a large measure. Before the Civil 
War there was an excellent system of instruction in the South, 
which made for the education and culture of its people. Then 
came the War and education lapsed; when it ended we, in 
our wisdom, kindliness and generosity, enfranchised the illit- 
erate, and disenfranchised the literate. For a generation there 
was no education in the South save that fed by bitterness 
which invariably makes for prejudice, narrow-mindedness and 
obscurantism. Even before the remote dawn of prosperity 
the sons and daughters of the South began to go North to be 
educated and they returned with seeds that germinated and 
grew, but reapers were lacking to harvest it, and a large part 
of the crop went to waste; here and there giant reapers like 
Grady and Hampton Page made heroic efforts to save it, but 
the odds against them, made by us and enforced by the Federal 
Army, were too great. 

The twenty-five years of enforced ignorance resulted in a 
- leadership in the South that opposed the theory of evolution, 
freedom of thought and liberalism in every form. The rising 
generation, however, is really educated; and it is protesting 
the leadership of the bigot. Would that it were more articu- 
late and militant! Despite the wonderful resurrection of the 
South, materially and intellectually, it is still more supine and 
indifferent in some directions than the health of the whole 
country requires. So much tolerance and forbearance are 
shown those who would fetter us that, seen from afar, the atti- 
tude looks like indolence, indifference even. Meanwhile, the 
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. hnlge for error and lack of generosity is being exacted from 
us. It may be that the forces of anti-liberalism, sensing defeat 
in the South, seek the entrenchments of the law and make such 
vigorous and vicious propaganda with oratory and money. 
Meanwhile, they are helping to make us the laughing-stock of 
the whole world. 

I am not able to see with great distinctness the signs of the 
coming of the New Reformation which Edwin Mims in his 
engrossing book, The Advancing South, says are evident on 
all sides. When I can hear the South speak as Douglas Free- 
man of Virginia and Julian Harris of Georgia write, when the 
South produces a wanderer in the fields of thought or feeling, 
be he scientist or esthete, then I shall know our sins have been 
forgiven us. Until then the South must be regarded as the 
forcing ground of religious bigotry. That does not mean that 
she is not throwing off the death shroud in which she was 
bound for a generation, and which was woven of political 
stagnancy, religious bigotry and scientific obscurantism. Her 
people are beginning to reveal the supreme possession of san- 
ity: insight. They see themselves as others see them. They 
criticize themselves and, what is more courageous, they tol- 
erate criticism from others when it is not destructive. They 
hold their affectations up to ridicule, their foibles to scorn 
and they begin to realize that the salt which keeps life sweet 
was not given more lavishly to Virginia than to Vermont. 

We must make ourselves understand that the aim of educa- 
tion is enlightenment. Enlightenment and toleration are twins 
who cultivate the fields liberalism and democracy. The more en- 
tightened we shall become, the more religious and the less eccle- 
stastic shall we be. Enlightenment will counsel us to esthetic 
creativeness, to a differential birth-rate which will favor 
the higher, not the lower, types of humanity and above every- 
thing it will guide us in the use of our fabulous wealth. Had 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller been able to do for enlightening ed- 

-ucation what he has done for bodily health, this country would 
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be on the high road to an epoch of beneficent creniyeneae z 
and not to a period of decadence. We must be made to under- 
stand that toleration is the backbone of democracy and that 
courage is the heart of civilization. Let us paint upon the 
walls of every schoolhouse of the land a replica of the carv- 
ing on the pediment of the Temple of Olympia which reveals 
Apollo quelling the conflict of the Centaurs and Lapithe. It 
symbolizes courage, as no sculpture, painting or poem has ever 
done. Now that we cannot agree that the Scriptures should 
be read in schools, and now that chapel attendance is becoming 
daily more unpopular in colleges, let us agree to urge youth to 
read Plato. So they will always be confronted with a mirror 
that will reflect courage, tolerance, truth and sympathy. 





Til 
DO CHARACTERS IN FICTION BEHAVE LIKE HUMAN BEINGS? 
“It is more essential to study men than books” 


OMANTICISM is like insanity in one respect. Every 

one knows what it is, no one is able satisfactorily to 
define it. It flooded literature for a long time. The literary 
traveller in search of diversion and incidental information, 
comes upon many marks of its high water. Although every 
now and then there are signs and portents of a recurrence, we 
have had no great flood since the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Gotz, a dramatized romance of chivalry by Germany’s 
greatest poet, was one of its swan songs. The romantic move- 
ment did not reach flood tide in this country until the early 
years of the nineteenth century. When it ebbed, Hawthorne, 
Poe, Emerson, Thoreau were on land that surveyed the world 
of literature. Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Bryant and others 
emerged but they were not carried to safe or commanding 
places and the soil beneath the reputation of some of them has 
been slipping slowly but steadily. 

Abruptly in Europe, gradually here, a new tide set in. It 
was called realism. It reached its flood first in England and 
in France, then in Italy, Russia and Germany and finally in 
the U. S. A. Hundreds cf names are identified with it, but 
Fielding and Dickens, Flaubert and Zola, Dostoevsky and 
Chekhov, Giacosa and Verga, Whitman and James, are near che 
top. Their determination was to hold a mirror up to life that 
would reflect it really as it is with its drabness, sordidness, 


hypocrisy, selfishness. Romanticism depicted people one never 
"85 
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met, but hoped to meet, though one knew the type had dis- ‘a 
appeared with the passing of Petrarch. Realism depicted people 
one knew, or hoped never to know, and it rendered their pas- 
sions and infirmities with the loud pedal, their virtues and self- 
estimation with the soft. Though crude and gauche in its 
flamboyant youth, it was full of visions and had the power of a 
young giant. Generations of writers who have burned incense 
at its feet have neither sapped its strength nor softened its 
contours. In one way or another, realism is still the last word 
in fiction, but profound changes have followed in the wake of 
its popularity. 

From the standpoint of the psychologist, realism is a pic- 
ture, graph, record, call it what one will, of what an individual 
says or does, and it aims to suggest their motivation and 
object. Novelists are our most industrious workers in the 
field of psychology. The question is: Are they keen observers 
and trustworthy reporters? do they not devote too much time 
to “listening in” that they may anticipate the literary hunger 
of the public and prepare the dishes that will satisfy it? Do 
characters of the present day in popular fiction behave like 
human beings? Do they talk, act, think and react like per- 
sons we have imagined, observed, and studied; do they talk 
and act as the author and reader believe they themselves 
would talk and act were they in the characters’ places or pre- 
dicaments? 

Arnold Bennett, who belongs to the generation of novelists 
now giving way to the “modern,” says somewhere: ‘The 
foundation of good fiction is character-creating and nothing 
else . . . Style counts; plot counts; originality of outlook 
counts. But none of these counts anything like so much as 
the convincingness of the characters. If the characters are 
real the novel will have a chance; if they are not, oblivion will 
be its portion...” And his conclusion is that we have ne 
young novelists of first-rate importance at the present moment, 
because they are unable to create characters that are real, 
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; “true, and convincing. Mr. Bloowr would seem to contradict 
him. Indeed, the accusation is not justified. Modern novelists 
/ may not create characters in the Bennett manner, or to the 
Victorian taste, but there is much to be said in their behalf. 

Even Dedalus is as real, true and convincing as James Joyce is. 

Our novel-writing psychologists often handicap themselves 
tremendously, and render us disservice by depending for 
knowledge upon self-observation. It is from observation of 
others and reflection upon it that one learns about human be- 
ings. One reason for Sinclair Lewis’ deserved popularity is 
that he has keen vision for the behavior of others and a blind 
spot for his own. 

How human beings express themselves, how they react to 
their inherited predispositions, their primitive urges and to their 
environment, how they respond to the various stimuli both 
from without and within themselves, how they receive life’s 
blows and caresses—that is what we seek in fiction; first, be- 
cause we are curious, and second, because we want to know 
what to cultivate and what to destroy, what to imitate and what 
to avoid, what to guard against and what to invite, and because 
we prize character above everything. 

There is little to encourage the youth who has a story in 
him, and who is determined to tell it, to believe that he has 
the smallest chance of filling the places left vacant by the im- 
mortal realists of the past unless he can instruct himself to 
larger knowledge of how human beings, normal and abnormal, 
behave. He may develop a new technique as James Joyce 
and Dorothy Richardson have done, secure a following, and 
possibly set up some claims to immortality; he may be a bril- 
liant literary architect and gain repute by making the facade 
of his book arresting to the reader’s eye and the form allur- 
ing to his esthetic sensibility like Virginia Woolf; like Harold 
Bell Wright, he may know how to mix, flavor and serve senti- 
mental mush in such a way that readers will clamor for it, but 
such possessions will only avail him to exchange his Ford for 
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a Rolls-Royce, to spend his winters in Palm Beach rather than 
in Paterson. 

The future for the novelist is where the past has been, in 
the field of psychology. How do human beings behave and — 
why, is the question that the novelist who aspires to immor- — 
tality must answer. He cannot answer it by introspection or ~ 
by application of the Freudian doctrine to fabricated problems 
or synthetic episodes. His experience must have some of the 
tragic qualities of Dostoevsky; his eye some of the photo- 
graphic sensitiveness and retentiveness of Balzac; his mind 
some of the understanding of Meredith; and his heart some of 
the intuitiveness and sympathy of George Moore. If he has 
these, posterity may preserve his name. It is fairly certain that 
it will disdain the majority of books, hailed on their publication 
as masterpieces, which are servile copies of Fielding and Flau- 
bert, or ricochets of sex-expression or sex-divagation, based 
on personal experience. A first novel, largely autobiography 
thinly veiled, usually means the writer is freighted with fail- 
ure. 

“The field of beauty will always be. open to writers. 
Anyone who can learn to string words together so that 
they blend when seen, and make harmony when heard, as Wal- 
ter Pater did, and Havelock Ellis does, will never want for 
readers. When Anatole France died, he was probably the 
most widely known author in the world, and he owed his repu- 
tation more to his manner of presenting his material than to 
its substance, even though there are plots and situations in 
some of his stories that are great in conception. He did with 
words what Toscanini, by use of am orchestra, does with a 
score: makes harmony that blends us body and soul with the 
beauty of the world. Words were the orchestra of Anatole 
France. The leader of the word-orchestra in England today 
is George Moore, though many would acclaim D. H. Lawrence; 
Jean Cocteau in France, though many would hail Paul Morand; 
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: Edna St. Vincent Millay, Sherwood Anderson and James 
_ Branch Cabell would carry off the laurels in America. 

_ There are all sorts of human beings in the world, and their 
various behaviors, reactions, outlooks and attitudes compose 
the daily food of the novelist. To describe behavior is his 
preoccupation; the way he does it is the earnest of his talent. 
_ But he must describe plausible behavior unless he tills the field 
of romance, when he may go far beyond the confines of either 
possibility or plausibility, as Dale Collins did in Ordeal. The 
novelist who steeps his story in sentiment is the one who goes 
_ astray oftenest in the jungle of behavior. A. S. M. Hutchin- 
son got so lost in it with /f Winter Comes that it seems safe 
to predict that he will not find his way out. 

That book caused more discussion and heated argument, 
admiration and deprecation, than any novel published that | 
year. This would appear to deny that novel-readers are 
interested in human conduct; or if they are, they cannot 
tell the genuine from the artificial, the spontaneous from the 
pumped-up. It is easy enough to understand why Jf Winter 
Comes was read but difficult to understand why it was talked 
about. Mark Sabre intrigued and amused humorless, senti- 
mental men. They marveled at the author’s dexterity in mix- 
ing tenderness and bitterness, inarticulateness and stubborn- 
ness, simplicity and intricacies. And they accepted his de- 
scription of the coroner’s inquest as one more stone in the path 
of the unfortunate hero and as a proof that virtue is not 
its own reward. 

One who would hazard an opinion as to what a coroner or his 
jury might say or do would be a person reckless of his repu- 
tation as a prophet. A coroner might do anything save what 
he is said to have done in the interest of Effie’s child. The 
whole scene is not only improbable but impossible. When was 
there such a scene in real life? When was a solicitor allowed 
to act as the hunchback did? When was an audience permit- 
ted to behave as it is said they did? Was a man, sane as Mark 
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Sabre, and sure of his own ground, neither blind to the facta | 
being presented and accumulated against him, nor deaf to the 


outrageous insults of all around him, ever known to sit on a 


bench, his face in a knot and stammer: “Look here . . . look 
here . . .” incapable of getting any further, and letting his 
reputation be dragged in mud and his character defamed out- 
rageously? 

I realize that we no Eee want a reflection from a plait 
mirror; we want the reflection of a concave or a convex mirror. 
We want our pictures touched up and in gilded frames; we 
do not object to literary beef and cabbage but it must be 
served on a silver platter. We find reality more thrilling in 
its party-gown than in its morning-wrapper. In the days of 
Zola, realism had to smell of laundry soap, of the savor of the 
earth, of the stench of the hovel and throw into strong relief 
the tares among the human wheat. 

In our days, readers wonder ‘Why should John Dos Passos 
dwell upon the seamy side of life as though it were the begin- 
ning and the end of everything? Why does Sherwood Ander- 
son never seem to deal with respectable people, and why does 
Ben Hecht include all he knows of depravity in one novel?” 
The wonder is justifiable. Few of the characters that seem 
so dear to many modern authors would be acceptable to us, 


refined, conventionalized, standardized, as life companions, but — 


neither would any of the characters of La Terre or of The 
Possessed. However, they exist, they “carry on” and pic- 
tures of them are more engaging than pictures of “nice” peo- 
ple. Conventional persons like to read about them as they 
like to read the confessions of crooks, like the memoirs of T’he 
Notorious Stephen Burroughs, a New Englander of a hun- 
dred years ago who spiced preaching with counterfeiting, or 
the Life of an associate of the original Jay Gould whose plun- 
dering from lambs, orphans and widows founded a Theological 
Seminary which bears his name. 

Those among the moderns who are tonite’ our ethicai 
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and esthetic sense by breathing the breath of life into what we 


call “impossible” heroes are following in the footsteps of their 


masters—adding to their creations the speed that new demands 
have made imperious, and deleting them of the tragic trend 


that the public no longer wants. Do the characters they create 


_ and the situations they depict conform to what we know as real 


and as life? It is difficult to generalize and impossible to 
encompass an answer in one word: some do and some do not. 


I have no doubt that some of the characters in Teeftallow 
are as real as the bleak ridges and undulating valleys of Lane 


County, Tennessee. There are millions of persons in this 
country who are ignorant of the existence of Lem Overall, 
Brother Blackman, and Mr. Perry Northcutt, who with their 
kind are thrusting paternalism upon our Government and ridi- — 
cule upon us. Mr. Stribling’s book shows them the bigotry, 
bias, prejudice, ignorance and emotionalism of those benighted 
people and their followers, who seemingly constitute the bulk 
of the rural population of that State that has not yet emerged 
from the Dark Age, as no Scopes trial or Ku Klux Klan dem- 
onstration could possibly do. 

Were I making an estimate of Mr. Stribling’s last book as a 
contribution to literature, I should be obliged to say that it 
shows no indication of fulfilling the promises that Birth- 
right made. One might easily be most specific about its short- 
comings, the least of which is the behavior of Teeftallow to- 
ward Nessie, and of Adelaide Jones toward the world. The 
wonder is that one who succeeded so well with the father 
should fail so signally with the daughter. 

Some novelists are born idealists and some are poets gone 
wrong; from those we must not expect the crude picture of 
life that Mr. Dos Passos, for instance, gives us. Life is not 
the same for all of us, and even the most realistic of novelists 
can only describe the life he knows. Most readers of Man- 
hattan Transfer or of Winesburg, Ohio would dislike to admit 


that the life depicted there is familiar to them. Yet it does 
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exist, and perhaps Manhattan Transfer is the ‘most accurate | 
cross-section of it that we have recently had. It is not the © 


long-awaited American novel, but it is a stunt, a tour de force, 


a repository of crude people’s credible conduct. It is nota 


novel that one would read for pleasure or for distraction, but it 
may remain as true a picture of 1925 Manhattan as Dickens’ 
books are true of the XIXth Century London. For this reason, 
if for no other, it should be welcomed and read. 

It is disheartening to face the reality of the Bowery and the 
stench of Broadway’s boarding-houses; sickening to read 
of the corruption of morals and of the putrefaction of the 
Bronx, but if it really exists it may be a good thing to write 


about it. We do not have to read it, and it may serve as a 


useful point of comparison when, in years to come we shall 
have attained the millennium, to see what progress the civiliza- 
tion of which we are so boastful has made. If it has not made 
any, it may receive an impetus to rehabilitate and redeem it- 


self, and it makes such descriptions as that of Voltaire’s El 


Dorado in Candide more paradisiac. 

It should be noted too that it marks a departure from the 
tracks of the literary treadmill, a movement in a definite direc- 
tion. I am lacking the competence to say that Joe Harland 
had carried over many organized habits from his infancy and 
early youth, but so far as I have been informed by the press 
and casual contact with his kind, I judge he ran true to form; 
but my professional life has brought me in contact with Jimmy 
Herf’s mother. In fact I think I attended her in her last 
illness. 

Human behavior is the most interesting thing in the world. 
If we tire sometimes of observing it we never tire of talking 
of it. Aside from ejaculation it is the warp and woof of our 


conversation. We like bes: to talk of our own behavior but. 


when that is denied us we turn to gossip. In literature, be- 
haviorism is called realism. Hence we find realistic novels, 


especially those in which the characters are somewhat idealized, 
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our past and future conduct from its groove; but even while 


__ we read, it continually strives to return to the ruts of reality. 


Realists show us how others have met their obligations, solved — 
their problems, or flunked them, and they give us opportunity 
to do that which is dear to the human heart: to sit in judg- 
ment. We can reflect upon the conduct of a person in fiction 
as much as we like, and still not infract the divine command, 
“Judge not that ye be not judged.” We can always contrast 
what our conduct would have been if we were in the place of 
the novel’s leader or wheeler; if we were making the pace or 
drawing the load; and it requires no effort to convince our- 
selves that our hypothetical conduct would compare favorably 
with that of the hero or heroine. We may be as wise in our 
own conceit as we like while reading realistic novels, without 
meriting the reproof that the greatest of all saints meted out 
to the Romans. 
“T don’t understand you,” said Alice. “It’s dreadfully con- 
fusing!” 
“That’s the effect of living backwards,” said the Queen 
xindly, “it always makes one a little giddy at nrst.~ 
Thunder on the Left has caused some giddiness and 
more confusion. ‘What do you think Christopher Morley is 
driving at?” is a question I have frequently been asked, and 
_ if the answer is tardy the interrogator usually reflects, “I don’t 
‘believe he knows himself.” He knows, and Barrie knows, and 
30 does Kenneth Grahame, and I have no doubt it was as clear 
as the water that flows from the melted snow upon the moun- 
tain tops to James Stephens. It is the old story of Peter Pan, 
in modern clothes. Peter Pan and Wendy doomed to leave the 
Never-never land and grow up! 
_ -Thunder on the Left is a thing of vivid imagery and un- 
- familiar perspectives. As tantalizing an illusion as that of the 
_ outlined stair treads that now seem normal and inviting and 
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again threatening as they overhang unaccountably in space! 


One could as easily expect Alice to walk through the looking- ae 
glass into a prosaic country where everything is in its accus- 


tomed place, as to have a child stray into grown-up land and 


not find the mixture of vegetable and animal a bit confusing. © 
Especially when the journey is bound by the bubble walls of a 


candle flame wish, held in the moment of eternity between the 
puff of a breath and the curling wisp of smoke from the 
charred wick. 

The boy Martin who came to spy on the parents and find out 
if they are really happy, and whether it is worth while to grow 
up, is not the center of the tale. He is an uncertain, bewildered 
shadow on the edge of the dizzying play of light and dark ina 
mature world. He does not understand, but the reader does— 
only too well. The conflicting passions of desire and negation, 
unrest and deep vague longing, the heights cast into sharp 
relief by a plumbing of the depths, lie on this side of the candle 
flame. 

Phyllis, the practical, who cuts sandwiches in her night- 
gown is the most improbable character of the novel. Unless 
she had an infantile fixation on Martin, she would have fal- 
tered, hesitated, wavered; never would she have fallen in love 
with him as she did. She knows only three of the four Georges 
who are her husband and she is baffled by Martin who stirs 
her so strangely. The four Georges, shadowed by the fifth— 
the boy Martin—give us relief of thoughts and sensations and 
conflicting moods, but in no way do they contribute to our un- 
derstanding of human nature. Ben is the one full-fledged 
human being in the book. Joyce gave earnest of being consist- 
ent until the “affair” began between her and George. It may 


sometimes happen so in real life, but not to the Joyces and © 


the Georges of the world. If they start throwing conventions 
and principles overboard, if they begin stepping on the toes 
of their deep-rooted bourgeoisie, if they scatter the ashes of 


their inbred manners to the four winds, little will be left 
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: of the world in itech: it: was rather delightful to live: one 

_ where intimate views were not expressed regarding the short- 
comings and vices of others; in which an exchange of compli- 
ments, believed or not, ree the wheels of existence and suc- 
_ cessfully absorbed the shocks of the way. 

_ Though the whole fancy is woven on a warp of raw color, 
of sense impression, of a rare tang of sharp images that re- 
fresh, Thunder on the Left is not a true picture of adult- 
life as it is, nor of child-life. Only just before and just after 
the sputter of the flame is the children’s world the real one. 
The glass is reversed, and the grown-ups assume proportions 
so large that only their feet and their misunderstandings show. 

There is little hope that words will ever be found to express _ 
the ideas Christopher Morley likes to deal with. There is a 
veil between the expressible and the non-expressible and no 
man may hope successfully to lift it. Morley has strug- 
gled all of his life to say something and has not yet suc- 
ceeded. He is not banal: he is delicate, tender, but so far he 
has not been able to make clear to himself what he wants to 
convey to us. The obscure never can be great art, or art of 
any sort. Clarity, clarity! It is Sherwood Anderson’s “I have 
a story to tell and know no way to tell it.” 

Though Mr. Morley has the soul of a poet in the envelope 
of a suave satirist, he seems unable to gather together, hold 
firmly and put before us his ideas; they sizzle and fizzle away 
like a dying firecracker and perhaps leave just as little impres- 
sion on us. As a visible and actual sign of the existence of the 
cracker we have nothing but the stick. Somehow his stories 
do not move the reader. He seems unable to bring to a climax 
something that suggests the presence of one, and the severest 
thing we can say of him—and the saddest—is that it seems 
possible there is no climax, no central idea—nothing but 
_ whimsy. There is a sense of incompleteness in his inability te 
_ present to us a concrete picture of what he had in mind. It is 
a pity that anyiuing so well begun should, like the Missour’ 








River, leave the path Nature dhiel for’ it and rene itself k 
in thin patches over the meadows. ae a 
The same sense of unreality pervades all of his books. Kip- 


ling had accustomed us to the talk of animals, but with him it — 


- is all fun and good fun. When, however, an author commingles 
serious thought with the animal world we think he is putting 
a strain on our credulity for reasons quite apparent, as Mr. 
Morley did in Where the Blue Begins. God has not thought 
it wise to endow animals with the ability to understand a code 
of morals or a system of philosophy and any author who un- 
dertakes the task is doomed to impress the reader with a sense 
of unreality. That way madness lies. 

In the swaddling days of this century, while keenly inter- 
ested in the behavior of abnormal children, I came across a 
short story called Paul’s Case. I recognized it as a work 
of art and of science. Since that time the author, Willa 
Cather, has gone steadily up the ladder of fame. She deliv- 
ered The Lost Lady from the highest rung though many think 
My Antonia a more penetrating psychological study. 

There has been greater diversity of opinion on the part of 
critics and readers about The Professor’s House but few can 
deny that the character of Godfrey St. Peter is delineated 
by Miss Cather in a way that approximates perfection. His 
picture reminds me of the portrait of Henry James by Sar- 
gent: the longer you look at it, the more you understand 
the makeup of the great literary pattern-maker. The oftener 
you read The Professor’s House the more convinced you are 
that the author has come as near to describing the gradual 
evolution of matrimonial discord and the gradual development 
of family disharmony as can be done with words. 

We are apt to believe that the storms of existence, the anxi- 
eties and uncertainties of “laying our course,” the dangers of 
wreckage to our boat of life, occur in the early years of our 
maturity. We picture youth as a volcano constantly threaten- 
ing eruption and we look to late maturity as a time of calm 
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and stability, 
conception; she convinces her readers that storms occur 
_ in later years, when one least expects them to, and that they. 
are more devastating and leave more permanent traces than 
‘those of adolescence. 

A man can do anything if he wishes, St. Peter believed. It 
depends entirely upon what he wishes. If it is to get free from 
his wife who has neither understanding of his aim in life nor 
sympathy with his research, he can do it. If he wants gradu- 
ally to devitalize his parental affection when he sees that those 
for whose existence he is responsible are self-centered, selfish, 
unsympathetic and stupid, he can do that also. Professor St. 
Peter did both in the most adroit way. No one, not even 
his daughters or his wife, suspected what he was doing. It 
may have seemed a little bizarre to them that he should refuse 
to leave the old shack after the new house had been built, but 
it is good psychology to maintain that he could not think so 
straight or work so well were he not surrounded by the forms 
upon which Augusta, the town seamstress, draped the family 
dresses. Anatole France made Monsieur Bergeret struggle 
against his own wife’s mannequin but Godfrey St. Peter had 
to explain awkwardly to Augusta that his old study would be 
spoiled if she removed it to the new house. This is con- 
sistent with human behavior, although not all of us in real life 
would have the courage to say so. It is because St. Peter 
had it that he was so lucid in his analysis of himself and of the 
failures of his life. 

In the same determined and rational way as he stuck to the 
house, he developed Augusta who had always been a corrective 
or remedial influence. She was pious, frigid, and already old 
when the Professor realized what she had meant to him all his 
life. He had given his wife the best years of his life—thirty 
of them; they were joyous years, but they were gone and the 

years now with her were not joyful. 
His behavior is hy psychology, but the same cannot be 
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as a haven of rest. Miss Cather alters this 
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said of his daughters’ conduct. There are antioubigdines hee 


who would act as they did when Rosamond went to show Kath- | 


leen her new faupe coat, but thank heaven they are few in 
number. Before they were married Kathleen was proud of 


Rosamond’s good looks and good taste, but when the latter was 
lifted into affluence by Louie’s undeserved windfall, Kathleen 
felt hate coming toward her, like a snake’s hate, whenever she 
saw Rosamond. It is preposterous. Women are not so jealous 
of their sisters’ good fortune that it makes them see alternately 
red and green. 

There are few novelists of his generation whose characters 
are entitled to higher marks for behavior than Booth Tarking- 
ton. Alice Adams was a real human being though she persisted 
in her pretenses rather longer than could be expected from one 
whose head was so tightly screwed on. We can imagine such 
utter forgetfulness of plausibility in a girl of sixteen better 
than in one of twenty-one, even though she had gradually in- 
ured herself to pretense. She had sense, a certain quality of 
wisdom, much experience of small-town life, and yet she re- 
fused to be convinced. She had spirit too, rather indomitable 
and aggressive spirit, though at times it deserted her and 
never more conspicuously than at Mildred Palmer’s dance 
when she permitted Mr. Harvey Malone, an old flame, to say 
patronizingly: “But I am going to call on you some evening— 
honestly, Iam...” 

It was at her own dinner-party that Alice was at the 
top of her form. She would show Arthur Russell that London 
had nothing on Indianapolis and though she protested the 
inferiority of herself and her surroundings, she was determined 
to make him believe that the reverse was true. Arthur thought 
she was a “mind-reader.” She was never better entitled to 
the name than when she was acting her part with him; yet it is 
incredible that she could not have “felt” that she was not 
wanted by the other girls; that she was offensive to them; that 






her stories gave her away; and that frankness, truthfulness — 
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pould have facilitated happiness rather than pretending and 
showing-off. _ - However, these objections to Alice Adams 


_ as a character come only after reflection and thought. 


While we are reading of her, she seems most plausible. 
We anticipate her reactions as we do those of one we 
know well and understand well, and we give her the sympathy 
we grant those we love. She is part of the people we know— 
she may be part of ourselves too—although few would admit 
it. The majority of women go through the Alice Adams period 
at some time in their lives. The urge to exaggerate one’s 
good qualities, social standing, financial worth, “background” 
or good luck is inherent to mankind. Exaggeration is a hang- 
over from infancy. In some it runs in diametrically opposed 
channels: boasts of one’s poverty, common origin, drab asso- 
ciations, lack of social advantages and attractive early environ- . 
ment, are not infrequently indulged in by people who have 
succeeded, in a measure, to attain fame, wealth or 
respectability. 

Mr. Tarkington’s facility in character delineation is strik- 
ingly revealed in his latest book Women. The happiest hour 
of Cornelia is a mimeograph of the palpitations of her aspira- 
tions and determinations. She is as typical as the youth of 
seventeen baying at the moon—a woman of thirty, with this 


_ difference: Cornelia was gaited not to tell, and particularly 





not to tell him who incited her adoration while the youth shouts | 
his infatuation from the housetops. She and Billy Baxter of 
Seventeen are real folks of their hometowns. Cornelia was 
too young to be disillusioned, yet old enough to know real 
romance, perhaps the only romance that is ever possible, and 
particularly was she too young to call herself an ass. The au- 
thor caught a fleeting moment of a girl’s life and photographed 
it and every woman, inclined in her youth to be serious, will 
see her faded features in the picture. 

It is interesting tc contrast Alice Adams and Mary Adams 
(who became Mary Glenn by marriage) and who was recently 
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-parented by Sarah Gertrude Millin. “ Aticé and Mary } 
sisters; they were related to one another by their snobbism, : 
pretensions and four-flushing disposition. The former cured 
herself and no scar remained, but the permanency of the lat- 
ter’s cure is doubtful even though the remedy that fate used _ 
is the most potent of all in the treatment of affectation: suffer- 
ing. But snobs are getting rare. There is little temptation 
to be a snob nowadays because there is no one so good, so 
rich, so perfect as oneself. Mary Glenn was arrogant, artifi- 
cial and ambitious. The only virtue she had was a primitive 
one: she was kind to those who begat her and she loved those 

she begat. Like mary of her kind she was pleasant to look 

at, and she knew how to wear her clothes. So Brand van 
Aardt, a rough diamond whose grandfather founded Lebanon, 

a village in the Transvaal, fell in love with her. But Mary 
would have none of it, so he married Emma, beloved of Christ, 
whose greatest commandment she kept. Mary was deter- 
mined to make a marriage that would fill the Lebanites with 
envy. Elliott Glenn, a young Englishman whom she met in 
Cape Town, had a manner and a way of speaking that 
appealed to her, and though he did not fall violently in love 
with her, her pulchritude and the picture she painted of her 
family, her father’s position and prosperity were too much 
for him. They were married and went to England. There 
war confronted them. He got a commission and she a position 

as clerk. Her duties, with which maternity did not interfere, 
gave her a peep into society several grades above any she had 
ever known. 

When peace came there was nothing for them in England, 

and she yearned for the sun and he tor the soil, so they returned 

to Lebanon where her mother had been reduced to keeping a 
boarding-house. Elliott was soft-boiled, saturated with con- 
vention, pleasure-loving and gaited to the easiest way. Brand 
and Emma provided it for him: they staked the pretender — 
and the parasite to a farm. Elliott developed a contempt : 
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for Mary and a ok ae upon her Ee He 
always consulted his feelings first, but they both loved Jack, 
their child, who waxed strong and bid fair to be the rock of 
his pikers salvation. One day Elliott yielded to the child’s 
entreaties and took him on a hunting-trip. Two days later. 
he killed him accidentally. After twenty-four hours of heart- 
_ break and bewilderment he went home and told Mary, far _ 

advanced in a second pregnancy, that the boy was lost in the 
jungle. 

That is where Miss Millin’s psychology stumbles. The one 
thing in the world no mother could face was to be told that 
her child was lost. It would drive her to madness. If she had 
the dead body of her child before her she could sublimate her 
grief, especially if she believed he had killed himself acci- 
dentally. There is nothing in Elliott’s makeup to suggest that 
te could not lie. And he did lie anyway when he said Jack 
was lost. It is safe to say that Elliott’s conduct at this point 
of the tale is not in keeping with experience: persons who have 
found themselves in his predicament have not done as he dia. 

He might have said that the boy shot himself, that a Kaffir 
shot him, or even that #e had shot him. Such accidents are 
not without precedent, but to tell the mother her child was lost 
in the wilds, conjuring in her mind pictures of ferocious beasts 
tearing him to pieces, would be preposterous even in an in- 
dividual as obtuse as Elliott was. 

Miss Millin’s psycho-pathology is no better than her psy- 
chology. It was in the cards for dementia to follow in the wake 
of Mary’s agony, exhaustion and delirium, but dementia sec- 
ondary to such causes, especially if accompanied by a delusion 
to which one conforms one’s conduct, does not transform the 
victim from sinner to saint, from snob to samaritan in life, 
and it should not in fiction. Mary was punished far beyond 
her deserts, but Christ-like understanding, compassion and 
resignation do not flow from punishment. Had Mary’s tragedy 
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befallen Emma, she might well have acted, whet the tru a 


was revealed, as Mary is alleged to have acted. 


Of all human events that serve to appreciate and study a 
man’s behavior, war is one whose potency has not been over- 
looked by novelists; it gives them opportunity to observe the ~ 


responses and reactions of man to an external, overwhelming 
stimulus over which he has neither power nor control. Hence 
books that depict the after-war period as lived and suffered by 
one individual have been numerous and abundantly docu- 


mented. Most of them were written by men who chose this — 


medium as an avenue of escape from their own maladjust- 
ments and who tried either to record sensations or to find a 
solution to their problems. 

One of the most interesting of these—interesting because 
written by a woman—is Mme. Colette’s La Fin de Chéri. It 
treats of Chéri’s complete disintegration and suicide. War 
had purified him morally, and he soon discovered that “purity 
and solitude are synonymous.” His fall is gradual and yet sys- 
tematic; each event, insignificant in itself, is one of the con- 
tributing factors to his final gesture; his disenchantment starts 
with his return and with his consciousness of the ravages 
caused by the war in the moral attitude of those around 
him, in his life and in his friends; but the realization, over- 
whelming and inevitable, of the absurdity and emptiness of 
his life fills the pages, insensibly, until he is left knowing 
nothing of life beyond the effort of a forefinger on a little steel 
trigger. 







Mr. Larry Barretto has done the same thing, only more ob- | 


jectively, in A Conqueror Passes. Chéri and the Conqueror 
were cast in the same mould; the former had no material prob- 
lems to solve, the latter few spiritual ones, but the readjust- 
ment of both hung on the balance of common sense and con- 
formity to convention. Both had had it knocked out of them 


by the War and both made a failure of their re-acclimatizatiog) : 


to life. 
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"FICTION BEHAVE LIKE HUMANS' re 

Mr. Ford Madox Ford, who has no hesitancy in talline him- 
self the finest stylist in the English language, has brought his 
contribution to the War theme and its influence on human con- 
duct in two or three novels, the best of them being Some Do 
Not ... , the story of a man who was holier-than-thou and 
who remained so throughout the War. It was only after war 
had worked havoc with his brain that Christopher Tietjens be- 


came human. The change was not permanent, but it made him 


less self-sufficient, less ready to judge and condemn. He be- 
came understanding and more modest in his self-estimation, 
but Ford Madox Ford is not a behaviorist and his picture of 
Tietjens’ evolution from saint to man is not convincing. At 
least it is not so convincing as is the behavior of Peter Blaven, 
the Natural Man of Mr. Patrick Miller, another for whom 
War was a revelation. Only it was a fortunate one for him, 
and it helped him win the battle that his unconscious mind had 
waged against the reality of life. War threw into his con- 
sciousness material and memories of which he had no knowl- 
edge. He had always been the victim of a fear that he be: 
lieved to be of death; when he found himself confronted with 
it daily and had no dread of it, he realized that his fear was of 
life. His type is not common, but anyone who has had to do 
with large numbers of men will testify to its occurrence, and 
to the consistency of his behavior, consonant with facts. Not 
all the Peter Blavens who succumb to the influence of philis- 
tine and puritan education suffer as he did—but those who mix 
an artistic temperament with it succumb more irremediably 
than their stolid and phlegmatic brothers. 

Mme. Colette wrote of man’s reactions to the after-war. 
Mr. Mottram wrote of a woman’s in The Spanish Farm 
and Sixty-Four, Ninety-Four. He has been as successful 
as Colette. His difficulty was increased by choosing a for- 


eign type, one that even French people seldom understand 
thoroughly, but the handicap affected neither his understand: 
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ing of Madeleine, nor his effective and convincing delineation ; 
of her behavior. oN hed 

Something has been said in the past of the inability of man 
to understand woman, and of the small success she has in un- 
derstanding herself, but now that she seems determined to be a 
revised and improved edition of man she must cast her unique 
psychology. That may be the most difficult part of her self- 
imposed job. I am constantly finding in fiction feminine con- 
duct which is beyond my experience and comprehension. For 
instance, in The Hounds of Spring the heroine Zina, eighteen 
years old, fell in love with Colin and they were about to be 
married when he went off to the war. Colin was a serious 
_ young man with a keen sense of beauty; a poet with an analyt- 
ical mind who had just graduated from Oxford. Zina, half Aus- 
trian, half British, was just a regular girl with curves and tem- 
perament. The former appealed to Colin, the latter did not. 
Colin was the kind of lover whose ardor led him to say “now 
kiss me ‘once more.’” The parting scene with Zina when he 
is ordered to France is an excellent specimen of refrigerated 
love. 

Soon Colin was reported “missing, believed killed.” When 
Zina heard it from her father she went to her room, took 
Colin’s photograph off the table, and his letters massed: in a 
drawer in her bureau and, moving precisely about the room, 
piled them on the crackling fire. She then stared into the 
flames. 

There is nothing in Zina’s conduct up to this time, or later, 
that harmonizes with this unhuman act. It is not only a false 
note, it is a jarring, hair-raising discord. Had she been mar- 
ried then to the heavy, dull, humorless, deadly, literal individ- 
ual who, later, was to bore her to despair, there might have — 
been a gleam of reason for her action, but she was not. ) 

When she saw Colin a few years later, she acted as impul- 
sively then as she did on the day she heard he was missing: 
neither wifely duty nor material obligation deterred hér from Res 
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: tting Colin. ‘Her soul was soused and eae in her. 
and she strove for him as Perseus strove for Andromeda, and 
got him. It must be said that Miss Sylvia Thompson con- _ 


 cealed Zina’s form from her readers up to the hour when she 


ran her winning race. To be sure, women can always claim 
they have a deeper understanding of the psychology of their 


sex than the average male psychologist, but no proof of the 


claim has ever been offered me. 

The best example of consistent behavior that I have encoun- 
tered in recent fiction is in Ellen Glasgow’s latest book, The 
Romantic Comedians. Judge Honeywell is a mirror held up to 
the amatory life of man. Like Moses when 120 years old, his 
eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated. Physiologists 
have known for a long time that the heart is the ultima 
movriens in man, but psychologists have yet to learn it. The 
sapient Hebrew prophets and historiographers knew it but mod- 
ern chroniclers of behavior have forgotten it. When King 
David was old and stricken in years and neither clothes nor 
food got him heat, the fair damsel Abishag was sought and 
found. 

The Judge, stricken with pneumonia following in the wake of 
a blow that shattered his pride and self-respect—the elopement 

of the young woman he had married soon after the death of 
the saintly woman who had wifed and mothered him for forty 
years—was reconciled to give up the ghost. There was nothing 
to live for. Then his eye fell on the dainty ankles of the nurse, 
and his thought reverted to her kindliness and devotion. The © 
spark of life was fanned into a flame. 

It is extraordinary that novelists seldom feature the love 
of old men. It burns as fiercely and is more devastating than 
that of youth, for they have not the strength to withstand its 

ravages. It is remarkable too that they have not made ma- 
terial of the fact that amatory energy or the libido exhausts 
- jn women but never in men. As its force diminishes its sug- 
-_gestiveness to motivation seems to increase, and that consti< 








tutes tragedy for many an old man. It j is like lectrotanetees a 


force that lights but does not heat. As a compensation for 
many other burdens women are spared this though there are a 


exceptions such as The Tattooed Countess. 
Laura Regan of Appassionata is an excellent study of the 
trend of the feminine heart toward religion, of the differentia- 


tion between erotic and religious sensuality; the best in fiction 


since Giséle of Francois Mauriac’s Le Fleuve de Feu. 

There was no time when Laura’s behavior was not in accord 
with the needs of her nature. Fannie Hurst never for a min- 
ute lost sight of Laura’s ultimate end, and the reader who un- 
derstands such complex nature as that of a mystical, highly- 
sexed, scrupulous and fun-loving American-Irish-Catholic girl 


will see that it was a question of destiny with Laura more than | 


of natural choice and desire. 

In its broad lines and in most of its details Miss Hurst’s 
book is sound psychologically; hence it may betray a cavilling 
tendency to point out some minor inconsistencies. The inter- 
view that Laura had with her brother and Stella Genesee, which 
began on the side flank of what once had been Dolge’s saloon 
at the corner of Columbus Avenue and ended in Central Park, 
is one. Neither the purposeful nor the autistic thinking of 
Laura during that walk and that interview seem to me to be 
consistent with what we are told of her nature, and so far as 
Frank’s conversation is concerned, it is not being made any 
more, and I doubt if it ever was. One moment he is saying, 
“Laurie, there is nothing that we are ashamed of, not even 
before a child like you. It is a situation you probably won’t 
understand,” and another “What’s to be done. You're so good, 
Laurie, and sensible—may be you can emote a way out where 


we have not been able to think a way out.” That is too hifalu- 


tin even for Frank, and Stella who had been working in an 
office, lunching in a bakery and sleeping in a Harlem flat would 
not, even in her predicament, talk and act as she did. 


Pedestrian habitués of the Park, like the writer, would be 





e section where one is permitted to walk upon “a mash of 
- grass that gives way under your feet like flesh, as if you were 
_ walking on a great, grand bosom.” Not that he admits sadistic 
inclination but he shares the feelings of the brave man from 
_ Texas brought on by Colonel House to protect Woodrow Wil- 
2 son: he is tired of walking on rocks. 


reat obligation to Miss ee if rie ala ‘specify 






Although Henri Bergson has made the genesis of laughter 


much clearer to us than it once was, it still is not quite clear 
why Laura burst into laughter and found it so difficult to stop 
when she saw her nurse being kissed and fondled by Dudley. 
It was not her sense of humor—she had none—and surely it 
was not a proper feminine reaction. Laura was not like other 
girls. She had feelings and sensations that have been denied 
most of them. For instance, when she saw Stella Genesee’s 
gaze flow over to Frank, she knew the feeling of a cut artery 
bleeding. No wonder she was always full of “hurts.” 

An author who writes a novel to please himself with the 
hope of amusing his readers, and who boasts neither of profi- 
ciency nor of mastery, must be dealt with indulgently. When, 
on the other hand, we deal with a novelist who has long been 
intrigued by psycho-pathology, whose writings show him te 
have bent the knee to Freud and who plumes himself on know- 
ing the makeup of individuals, our estimation of him may be 
less indulgent. I have in mind Mr. J. D. Beresford. One 
of his latest novels Unity suggests that he has recently come 
upon the writings of Dr. Eugen Bleuler of the Psychiatric 
Clinic at Zurich. It is amazing that Mr. Beresford should not 
be aware that it is impossible to get utilizable knowledge of 
psychology from books. Hence characters in fiction, created 
- to display extraordinary conduct, usually reveal poor workman- 

ship unless the author describes his own case or is born to the 
intuitive expertness of Dostoevsky or Gérard de Nerval. 

One of the most improbable scenes of the book is that which 
_~narrates Unity’s journey to Wales with her husband, and the 
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interview they hat with Gore, Unity’ S “affinity,” ie ‘That a 
her star should have guided her to the retirement place of her 4 


“soul-mate” is incredible enough, but that three sane Britishers — 
should indulge in the sort of talk Mr. Beresford says they | 
did is relying too much on our credulity. Michael was too 


Pe 
a 
a 
4 
a 


matter of fact and sensible to swallow the tale Unity gave 4 


him that their journey had been simply an accident of chance, 
when Gore met them with the greeting: ‘I have been expect- 
ing you for three days.” 

Unity had the on a envie taste Iris Storm knew so well; 
she dreamed of a better life but could not make her dreams 
tome true. 

To borrow a phrase from Mrs. Wharton, Mr. Beresford’s 
novel does not keep tune with our normal rhythm. The psy- 
chopathic temperament may, as William James said, open the 


door to corners of the universe which the robust philistine type. 


of nervous system, forever offering his biceps to be felt, 
thumping his breast and thanking Heaven that it has not a 
single morbid fibre in its composition, would be sure to hide 
from its self-satisfied possessor. All this is very well, but 
Unity did not open that door wide enough either to let truth 
pass, or to allow us to see it. 

If we may judge by the example of Anton Chekhov, Georges 
Duhamel, Conan Doyle, Somerset Maugham, a medical edu- 
cation is an asset to the novelist who wishes to portray con- 
vincing conduct. These authors’ characters generally dis- 
play behavior consistent with reality. Somerset Maugham has 
been particularly happy in creating “real” characters, but in 
his latest book, The Painted Veil, there is one episode which 


can scarcely be called good psychology. One recalls that 
when Kitty and her husband were in the cholera district at. 


Mei-tan-fu, a strange change came over her. She began to see 


qualities in her husband that had before been hidden from > 
her; she saw that he was a fine, strong character, master of — 


his soul though tender as a baby at heart, and that though © 








, tet Scar a sensitive, strong person Ls suffer. She alinived 


his courage, devotion and self-sacrificing nature, and she had 
such eloquent and convincing ground for comparison! | 
This late-coming admiration could not engender love; she 
had never loved him, she never could. But what she could 
do was to spare him an aggravation of pain, to show him the 


extent of her understanding by overcoming her dislike of him; 


by pretending repentance, she could atone for some of her mis- 
takes; she could stimulate him into happiness by displaying 
hope and cheerfulness. She had resolved to do all these 
when her fainting spell occurred, and then she had to tell her 
husband that she was going to have a baby. The announce- 
ment met with no outburst, no relaxation of the facial ten- 
sion, not the twitch of a muscle. Merely the question: “Am 
I the father?” 

There was Kitty’s chance. She could lie, she had done it 


’ before. Although not very intelligent, she was keen enough 


to foresee the effect her answer might have. In one ticking 
of the clock, she was able to weigh the importance of anything 
she might say. She felt surging in her all the respect she had 


‘accumulated for her husband in the few trying weeks, that. 


prompt her to the lie that would save him—at least for a while. 
She knew that if she said “yes” he would believe her—he 
wanted to so much!—but she did not say it. Out of the tur- 
moil, the doubt, the pathos, the agony of it all, she could only 
say “I don’t know.” 

Was this answer harmonious with her makeup, her past and 
her subsequent behavior? Should she not have put into prac- 
tice the resolutions she had been forming? Should she not 
have given consistency to the repentance she had felt and said 
“yes”? I think she should. Some may object that the answer 
that sealed her fate and made it possible for her husband to 
tread the via crucis with no regret was the most plausible an- 
swer for Kitty. She had gained a new respect for her hus- 
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band; she was on the verge of yielding to his virtues, and 


hero-worship was making a dent in her otherwise inactive and — 





unfilled heart. She could not bear to deceive him, and per-_ 


haps she did not know. It is easier to lie to one who is in- 
different than to one who represents courage and nobility. 
Walter personified those to Kitty then. She knew her hus- 
band to be the stronger morally, and she felt he would for- 
give if she said yes. But then, is it fair for a husband to 
ask such a question of his wife? Is it not a sure sign that 
the legitimacy of the unborn child is already in doubt and 
does not the answer meet inevitably with a formed prejudice 
against it? Do we think of questioning the purity of the 


water we drink at someone’s table if we have no reason to be- 


lieve it impure? 

Walter was wrong to ask. It was not a gesture in keeping 
with his past conduct. Kitty was wrong not to deceive him. 
In real life, she would have done so. She wanted happiness 
but she did not know how to go. about giving it. 

But where Mr. Maugham has played havoc with his plot, a 
powerful and inspiring plot, is at the end when he makes 
Kitty go home, a reformed character. At least, he gives the 
impression she is reformed, though anyone who had intimacy 
with one or several Kitties knows that such transformation 
rarely happens. Kitty was a creature of instincts, sophisti- 
cated by civilization, but as incapable of resisting the call of 
the flesh as a bird is of resisting the temptation to fly. She 
will fall again—be without remorse—but she will continue to 
believe in her own straightness and in her contrition after 
each fall. 

Mr. Somerset Maugham has described Walter’s sacrifice 
of life to an ideal in a way that encourages one in the belief 
that there is much good in human nature. 

Mrs. Edith Wharton has an X-ray eye for the human heart, 

.a keen realization of the dynamic power of love, and she has 
had unusual opportunities of observing the conduct of her 
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; first order, make her one of our most trustworthy fictional 
psychologists. In The Mother’s Recompense they seem to 
have, in a measure, forsaken her. 

It would be too absurd to say no woman would have acted 
_as Kate Clephane did. It is useless to submit a hypothetical 
question embodying the facts of the case to a woman and ex- 
pect an answer that would harmonize with what her conduct 
would be were she in Mrs. Clephane’s predicament. Nor 
would I as physician or psychologist hazard an opinion. But 
I have known of two similar cases in which the lover has mar- 
ried his mistress’ daughter and in neither instance did the 
mother behave like Kate or in any way that had the remotest 
resemblance to it. To be sure, the men in both instances were 
strong characters. I cannot imagine a woman going to the 
forceful editor, or to the dominant lawyer, and talking to them 
as Kate did to Chris, when she went surreptitiously to Balti- 
more to tell him not only that he could not marry Anne, but 
that he must go away. I can only imagine what might have 
happened had she said to either of them, “I don’t suggest your 
going away, I order it.” 

But it is Mrs. Clephane’s final gesture that staggers me. 
Fred Landers, one of the tribe of nature’s noblemen with 
which fiction is thickly inhabited, had loved Kate from 
youth. Her flight from her husband with a rich “sport,” 
abandonment of her infant, her consuming selfishness, did 
not dampen the ardor of Fred’s love. When she told him of 
her affair with Chris, that cooled it a bit but only temporar- 
ily. They planned to be married immediately after Anne and 
Chris had been sealed, but she stole away in the small hours 
of the morning, as she had stolen away with Hoylton Davies | 
twenty-five years before, and boarded a Mediterranean 
steamer. 

Fred’s weekly appeals did not move her. ‘Perhaps no one 
else would ever understand; assuredly he would never under- 


‘sex at home and abroad. These, added to native talent of the 





stand himself. But Tee it was.” ves there it was, but heed 
Charles was there too. His presence throws some sate on 


situation. 


If it was Mrs. Wharton’s purpose to convey to us the all- 


consuming power and predatoriness of jealousy, she has been 
successful, but the reader does not discern such purpose. 

An agreeable surprise in fictional behavior is Sherwood An- 
derson’s Dark Laughter. Although it was not expected of 
him, Mr. Anderson makes his characters carry on like “real 
folks.” Even his dreamer and idealist, Bruce Dudley, acts like 


a man who thinks straight and sees clearly, unlike his predeces- __ 
sor, John Webster, of whom he is a regeneration and a refine-_ 


ment. Bruce and Bernice were incompatible. He generated 
and emitted that vast elemental sympathy that Whitman sings 
of, but it gave her no joy, indeed it gave her pain. She began 
to pity and patronize the poor boob. So he tried disappear- 
ance rather than divorce. It worked. He worked. Then 
fate threw Aline, his employer’s wife, across his path. He 
had had a glimpse of her in Paris during a brief respite from 
helping win the War that would make wars impossible. 
(Laughter, dark or otherwise.) Bruce and Aline were two 
drops of quicksilver between whom Fred Grey came. The 
means they adopted to get together are not those that the 


average persons would elect, but they were far from aver- 


age, and more than that Bruce was a poet. 

Fred’s behavior, when he found himself confronted with 
tragedy, was in keeping with adult-infantilism. Incidentally 

he is the best example of that cruel maldevelopment in Ameri- 
can fiction since Victor Campion, the perennial bachelor. 

Mr. Anderson says there are lots of things you cannot get 
down in words even in your own thoughts. There are lots of 
things that you cannot get down in words without offending 
some and incensing others, both of whom you desire should 


temain your friends and readers. One of them is that mysteri- 
ous endowment which makes its possessor seek amatory ap; 








_ ‘pea ement in. a person a ee same SX; that enigmatic. lack 
5 a which prevents its possessor from vice panoplied thrills 


_ through intimacy with one of the opposite sex. Marcel Proust, 


_ André Gide, Jacques de Lacretelle and other authors write 

about it in France with the greatest freedom. But in this 
country the subject is taboo in newspapers, magazines and 
books, the proper vehicles of information. 

We prefer to write and read of things which reflect no 
unfavorable light upon our morals, as though the subject of 
a story had much to do with the author’s morals; hence, 
novels dealing with children are having popularity. Miss 

_ Margaret Kennedy’s The Constant Nymph set a fast pace 
which few of its successors have been able to equal. One 
would expect that E. M. Delafield (Mrs. Arthur Dashwood), 
a most successful delineator of character and a scrupulously 

exact reporter of behavior, might rival it, but she has not done 
so in The Chip and the Block, though it is an engaging study 
of personality and heredity. However she may have pur- 
posely limited her task to narrow confines and particularly 
to portraying an egotistic man of second-rate literary talents 
who had two dominant minor urges which continually clam- 
ored for appeasement: the dramatic urge and the urge to ex- 
press others’ thoughts camouflaged as his own; or she may 
have wished to give us examples of one of nature’s most be- 
wildering tricks: how she can pour the components of an in- 
dividual obtained from two sources into a mould whose cast 
will be a replica of one of the sources, and be without feature 
of the other. Victor was a second edition of his father with- 
out change of letter, line or form; Paul of his mother who 

_ threatened never to grow up; while Jeannie was a “sport” 
without feature or reactions of either parent. They all got 
what they wanted, but the means that they employed, sug- 
gested by intuition, observation or chance, were entirely dif- 

ferent. Victor got his by crying and by divine right, Jeannie 
by using her head which was screwed on very tight and put- 








te an extraordinarily high wahiation on her teas and tem- : 


perament. But Paul got his by chance, by one of those 


hazards of experience, as Bacon calls luck, that enters into all 


great accomplishments. It was sheer luck that brought him 
into contact with two real women, his stepmother and his 
landlady, one of whom pointed out life’s way to him and the 
other accompanied him on the road until he acquired suffi- 
cient courage to travel it alone without whistling. 

Gladys and her mother, too, are more than perfect photo- 
graphs. They are animated manikins trained by expediency 
experts; the mother’s interview with Paul in which she seeks 


to entrap him for her daughter and Gladys’ last throw of . 


the bait are as perfect specimens of feminine behavior as I 
have found in recent fiction. 

Mrs. Delafield has specialized in portraits of her sex. Miss 
Vivian of The War Workers is a type whose existence women 
dislike to admit: the female who has lust for power and 
malicious pleasure amounting to sadism in using it. Like 
her countrywoman Rose Macaulay, she unveils hypocrisy in 
her own sex with great dexterity. In The Two Mrs. Ellerys 
she shows equal facility in depicting women who sacrifice 
themselves for men they love without questioning their worth 
or merit. Mrs. Foss, widow of a doctor who when in liquor 
would sooner kiss a lamp post than not kiss anyone, and 
who was nearly always in liquor and therefore could not keep a 
servant in the house, is what is considered a paradox; an 
honest woman who is not virtuous, a type about whom le 
Seigneur de Brantéme wrote so entertainingly and whose 
existence puritanism denied and hid. The Mrs. Fosses have 
come out of their hiding places, they are earning their own 
living, and they say: “I never can see that there is any call to 
make a great fuss about what one does so long as it does not 
hurt anybody else.” 

Mrs. Delafield has a talent that she attributes to Evans— 
the only unsatisfactory character in The Chip and the Block; 


; 








natural psychologist. ‘She studies ordinary people — 
and she generally predicts their reaction to any given stimulus _ 
accurately. 
One may legitimately say that in thus picking out certain 
features of a book we lose sight of its general perspective and 
panorama. But in the question that has held our attention, the - 
only way to reach a conclusion was to take details and examine _ 
them. 
. When we recall the impossible and unreal conduct of some 
_ heroes of past fiction, when we picture the ethereal languor of 
young women and the unmanly sighs of their suitors, it is 
with a sense of relief that we turn to modern fiction, with its 
reality, its plausibility and its effort at depicting behavior 
consistent with human conduct, by and large, and Mr. Ben- 
- nett’s assumption loses some of its sting. 

A great effort is being made by novelists to give us the 
real thing, and where a few fail in minor details, the gen- 
eral trend of modern novels is one that is real and human. 
At a time when every other person writes novels or plans to. 
write them, and everyone reads them, authors attempt to make 
their characters conform to what we know of our fellowmen. 
It is not invoking prophecy to say that the near future will see 
them succeed more and more, since novelists that deal with the 
flesh and bone reality of mankind are those that are most suc- 
cessful and whose fame is most enduring. 








IV 


THE FUNDAMENTALISTS AND MODERNISTS 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


“Wos vertus ne sont le plus souvent que des vices déguisés” 


PDSYCHOLOGY had its origin with Wundt, Fechner, Helm- | 


holtz, and Darwin. Alexander Bain was its first popular- 
izer for English readers. It has been a science of promise, not 
of fulfillment. It has had workers and exponents who earned 
great fame such as James, Hall, Stout, Stumpf, Kulpe, Ebbing- 
haus, and it has had scores of men with national reputations 


such as Ladd, Cattell, Witmer, Starbuck, Munsterberg, Mc- | 


Dougall, Titchner, Woodward, Thorndike, but it has not made 
any fundamental contribution that has influenced man or his 
conduct. Any that approximated it have come from men whe 
did not profess to be psychologists, such as Galton, Helmholtz, 
Darwin. No one identified with the science has so far been 
able to make a new formulation of the philosophy of nature. 

When one asks that mythical creature, the man in the street, 

“What is psychology?” he answers promptly and correctly: 
“Tt is the science of the mind. When asked, ‘What is the 
mind?” he says, “‘Oh, you know what the mind is.” 

He means: no one knows. We know that it is an endowment 
of the human body which has a brain. And to this mythical 
man of the street, the brain is the organ of the mind. It 
would not particularly advantage him to be told that physi- 
ologists and psychologists: hold that every cell of the body is 
concerned in the genesis and display of the mind. 


The brain generates the mind from material furnished it by : 
the body and, having generated it, stores it or passes it over — 
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oS “to the hee to distatbuite. ‘The Loe of @istribullon i is ae 
-)) action, conduct, life. All that we have learned about its gen- 
- eration, storing and distribution has been organized and sys- 


tematically formulated. Psychology is the science of this for- 


mulation. It was once wedded to metaphysics, but it has been 
divorced, and the former partners no longer speak, indeed they 
scarcely bow. 

_ Psychology is a word that the ear and eye encounter fre- 
quently these days, and one might readily conclude that those 
who use it intend to convey something specific and concrete. 
But in its general usage, it has neither exact connotation nor 
correct suggestion. We are told that it is the “psychological 
moment” when what is meant is that the time is opportune; we 
are told that this or that is “poor psychology” when what is 
meant is that it is behavior not in harmony with what has come 
to be called “normal behavior”—or not in keeping with the 
account an individual has previously given of himself; socio- 
logical statistics are ladled out to us as “educational psychol. 
ogy,” and “business psychology” has come to be synonymous 
with recognition of man’s vanities and weaknesses. 

Psychology may be compared to a river having two sources 
(physics and biology) flowing through a country whose fer- 
tility depends upon the periodic overflow of the river, as the 
productivity of Egypt’s soil depends upon the floods of the 

Nile. The river psychology has never been in flood, though 
from the time of its discovery it has had the appearance of 


-- being about to swell. Two vigorous, noisy streams, one arising 


in Austria, the other in the United States, have poured their 
waters into it during the present generation and already crops 
are being reaped from its banks and the inclosures of its 
deltas, that never thrived before. 

About thirty years ago, Sigmund Freud of Vienna offered 
_ an entirely new conception of psychology which he called psy- 


 choanalysis, but either because of his ignorance of the history 





f 


OF Be sophy and science, or his unwillingness to avail himself 





. of eae may be (ea from. them, mrouaanien fis gevet X 
been accepted by psychologists until today when William Mc- — 
Dougall of Harvard University seems to be on the point of — 
accepting it. 

Tt is frequently called “New Psychology.” It mainbang 
that all we have learned about the mind from observation and 
experiment, from introspection and retrospection, from mem- 
ory and association, from physiology and anthropology, from 
physics and from pathology, has been superseded by theory 
and by conclusions based on premises which are false, or which 
cannot be proved. Such media of information seek to convey 
by direct statement or by suggestion that the countless pro- 
fessional workers in the field of experimental psychology are > 
groping in a Syracusan ear of Dionysius, misled by the echo 
of their own voices. There are many things about the doctrine | 
of Freud that are true. They must be true because they are so — 
general. It is the specific features that are neither acceptable 
nor workable. 

The “New Psychology” claims that the most fundamental 
activities of the mind are non-rational and largely unconscious, 
that the power of reasoning plays a very minor part even in’ 
the most intellectual person, that rational activity is merely a 
Cloak for the action of deep-seated instincts and desires, chiefly 
sexual, and that psychic freedom is an illusion. Dr. Sigmund 
Freud has been given the credit of inventing it, but Pierre Janet 
says the substance of it was obtained from him. Everyone 
knows that Freud got more than the germinal idea from a col- 
league Breuer whom he served as assistant. He presented the 
doctrine to the generation that is passing or that has passed; 
all scorned it save a few personal followers. The present gen- 
eration has found it more alluring and the doctrines have 
permeated ephemeral literature and casual thought to a re- 
markahle degree. Many speak of it with the same assurance of 
reality and permanency that they use in speaking of taxes, 
original sin and poor relations, 





In ‘this presentation I r shall aiedn fron characiecedina 
oe object is to state the Freudian doctrine simply and decently 
a _and to make an analysis of its method. 

Sigmund Freud was born in Moravia in 1856 and brought up 
in Vienna where he has practiced medicine upward of forty 
years. His fellow students recall him as a clever, conscientious, 
contentious student. Fritz Wittels, a former pupil and friend 
who has written his biography, says: 


“On leaving school, Freud went to England to visit. This. 
_ journey expanded his outlook greatly. In Austria he had never 
been able to escape the sense of inferiority which early affected 
him, as it does all Jews in German-speaking lands, and espe- 
' cially those who move in intellectual circles.” 


In his heart, that is, in his unconscious mind, he knew that 
he was not only the peer, but the superior of his fellows, and 
his conduct from then to now has proclaimed and asserted it. 

One of Freud’s most conspicuous characteristics is that he is 
suspicious of the motives of others. He prides himself on 
being a friendless man. An epoch-maker is bound to be mis- 
understood and therefore mistrusted and disliked. He has all 
the characteristics of his race, some of those of his countrymen, 
and at least one of the Anglo-Saxon: he does not know when 
he is licked. He is arrogant, domineering, unyielding, self- 
sufficient, self-satisfied; contemptuous of all who disagree with 
him. He has the most typical Messianic complex of his time. 
‘Scorn which penetrates the shell of the tortoise has no more 
effect upon him than a popgun shot has on an armored cruiser, 
and nothing entrenches him so securely in his own convictions 
as to have pointed out to him by world-wide recognized author- 
ity that his theses are unwarranted, his logic faulty, his con- 
clusions erroneous. 

He says: “If one wishes to discover the realities of the 
world, he must be humble and keep personal preferences and — 
_antipathies in the background.” He pretends to be unveiling 





the most important realy in the world: the iste des ul 
of man; yet he is the reverse of humble, and he has consist- 


ently pt personal preferences and antipathies in the fore- 
ground. There is not a man of the group who gathered about 
him in reverend attitude twenty-five years ago, and who bound 


themselves to disseminate his doctrines, with whom he has not 


broken. He was not able to excite the admiration or gain the 
friendship of Meynert whose pupil and assistant he became 
after he entered medicine; he was not able to gain the esteem 
of the personnel of the Charcot clinic, to keep the regard of his 
colleague Breuer who furnished him the material and the in- 
spiration of the work on which his entire doctrine is based. 


“It has always been necessary to my affective life that I 
should have both an intimate friend and a detested enemy. I 
have invariably been able to satisfy my needs in this respect. 
Often enough the same individual has been both friend and 
enemy at the same time, or alternately.” 


He prides himself on this peculiar tendency toward attrac- 


tion and repulsion. Friends are those who accept his teach- 
ings; enemies are those who do not. . 


“T have no use for other people’s ideas when they are pre- 
sented to me at the inopportune moment.” 


Inopportune is any time when he cannot use them to bolster 


his conclusions, support his claims, make the worse appear the 


better reason. | 

He knows he was born to the purple. An old peasant woman 
had told his mother she would give birth to a great man, and 
a fortune-teller assured the parents the boy was destined to 


become a minister of state. His conduct always has been in — 
keeping with the realization of these prophecies. As his friend 


and pupil says: 


“He has become a despot who will not tolerate the slightest _ 
deviation from his doctrines; holds councils behind closed 





He is imperious, intolerant, arbitrary, unyielding, suspicious — 
of the motives that animate others to altruism, unable to see 
Merit in persons or things not of his creation. The most pre- 


_ judiced sane man in the world, he rails against prejudices in 


season and out. 

Like the majority of Jewish philosophers, he is a mystic by 
nature, a proponent of the science of self-evident reality. He 
is not interested in the states of his consciousness. For him, 
the unconscious is the individual. But, unlike his parent, Plo- 
tinus, he has no interest in knowing God or seeing Him face 
to face. In fact, his philosophy dispenses with God. Its accep- 
tation would do away with Him and with the ethical system on 
an emotional basis known as religion. He is a martyr by choice 
and inclination. He enjoys martyrdom, though keenly aware 
of its drawbacks. He has suffered it that he might add to the 
sum total of knowledge. He warns others they must not enroll 
beneath his banner if they are short of courage: 


“‘A person who elects to be a psychoanalyst ruins his every 
chance of success at a university, and if he goes out into the 
world as a practising physician, he will find himself in a society 
which does not understand his aims, which regards him with 
suspicion and hostility; and which turns loose upon him all the 
malicious spirits which lurk within it.” 


Society would understand his aims if he stated them; it 
would not regard him with suspicion if his past performances 
and present activities were harmonious with society’s aims and 
needs; it would not be hostile to him were he not hostile to it. 
So far as turning loose malicious spirits is concerned, he need 
not fear that very much: there are not many availa they 
are lt in ae employ of Freud and his followers. 








From the writings and from fie eoiverations of oe founder 
of psychoanalysis, one gains the impression that he labors — 
under a false belief, a delusion, which is that he is misunder- — 
stood, particularly in this country. The late Stanley Hall was 


an admirer and disciple of Freud, and in 1909 he invited him to 
lark University, to lecture on psychoanalysis. He has been 


repeatedly urged to revisit this country, but Freud refuses be- — 


cause our food does not agree with his digestion. Had they fed 
him in Worcester on wienerwurst and kohl-rabi instead of on 
pie and crullers, his answer would probably have been the 
same, for the real reason is: 


“Freud dislikes being hopelessly misunderstood and he is too 
sincere to endure fulsome praise from persons who completely 
misunderstand him.” 


He also believes that he is a target for the arrows of race 
prejudice. Fifteen years ago, it was proposed by a group of 
disciples, some of whom had found it impossible to put up 
with the arbitrariness and intolerance of their master, to make 
Dr. Jung, of Zurich, president of the International Psycho- 
analytic Association. Freud, in a state of great excitement, 
said to his supporters: 


“Most of you are Jews, and therefore incompetent to win 
friends for the new teaching. Jews must be content with the 
modest rdle of preparing the ground.” 


Freud has not been content; he must plant it, reap it and 

consume the crop, or direct the manner of its consumption. 
He calls his contribution to knowledge psychoanalysis. No 

one who does not come in personal contact with many people, 


or whose reading is not both extensive and catholic, can realize — 


how widely disseminated and accepted his doctrines are in this 
country where he claims they are profoundly misunderstood. 
Many of those who speak emphatically and dogmatically of 


Freudianism do not know much about it. Most of them, the 








ie the influence of sexuality on thoughts and actions, and they 
have been content to drop investigation of the doctrine at that 
x: - point, They have for excuse that the language and the images 
used by Freudians are not made to facilitate understanding of 
a teaching complex in itself, and which requires more than a 
smattering of psychology to be understood. Comprehension of 
the Freudian doctrine has been hampered by its special vocabu- 
lary, and by the inability of the founder and his followers to 
describe the technique of its practical pursuit. 
One of the reasons why it has had such popularity and 
general interest in this country is because it allows sexually 
repressed individuals and puritanism-steeped people to talk 
frankly of things which, otherwise, would be considered shock- 
ing. It has made a science of obscenity; it makes the objec- 
tivity of researches into the unconscious an excuse for dis- 
- gusting anecdotes and it lends a veil of dignity, wisdom and 
learning to experiences and sensations one would not ordinarily 
attempt to externalize. 

The authority for all statements wee here concerning 
psychoanalysis as a method or as a body of doctrine is A 
General Introduction to Psychoanalysis by its originator. 


_ “What is psychoanalysis?” 


Freud himself answers: 

“Tt is a method of treating nervous patients medically, 

“Tt is a method of examining the mind, that is the uncon- 
scious mind, of bringing its contents into consciousness. 

“Tt is the science of the content of unconsciousness; it de- 
nies the identity ef the conscious with the psychic; it claims 
that there is such a thing as unconscious thinking and uncon- 
scious willing. 

“Tt maintains that those instinctive impulses, which one can 
~ only call sexual, play the leading, indeed the sole, réle in the 
: ‘gausation of many nervous and mental diseases. 


paeaueny. nei teen ee by tl the Sfees laid on ee : 





artistic and ae achievements of Me Lopes mind. 7 


And it goes without saying, it is a body of doctrine. 


“Tt has been the constant and concentrated effort of civil- 


ization to divert the sexual instinct from its goal; to sublimate 
it, that is, to divert it toward an end that will benefit society. 


But it refuses to be diverted, it only pretends to be. It will — 


stand just so much interference. When that point has been 
reached, try to carry it further and you will get a nervous 
or mental disease for your effort. Sex and society are per- 


petually at war, but society camouflages its guns, uses smoke- — 


less powder and hides its troops. The world can conceive of no 
more serious menace to its civilization than would arise through 
the satisfying of the primitive sexual instincts, that is, by di- 


recting them to their original goal. Therefore, society has 4 


diverted attention from that field. Society brands the truth 
esthetically offensive, morally objectionable, emotionally dan- 
gerous. It is human nature to deny the sexual motivation of 
man.” 


Freud and his followers contend that psychologists are not — 


competent to pass judgment on psychoanalysis because they do 
not know the subject thoroughly. It is to be learned from a 
study of oneself, or better, from suffering analysis by a com- 
petent psychoanalyst. Were one to refrain from passing judg- 


ment upon subjects that one does not know thoroughly, our — 


conversation would be reduced even beyond present-day ejacu- 


lations, answers would conform strictly to the Biblical i spe 3 


tion, and trial by jury would have to be abandoned. 
The foundation of the triumphal arch that Freud has reared 
is the unconscious; the keystone is the sex-instinct; and in a 


doctrine which purports to make clear and bring the psychic 


life of the individual to the light of day, Freud’s contention is 








| tliat its ect lnieat is sfiestivity, all that attracts one 
: Re) annealed to pleasure; all that repels is bound to displeasure. 
_ On this the psychic life of the individual rests. The “uncon- 
scious” must be assumed. It must be, therefore it is. Psychol- 
ogy, the psychoanalysts say, is concerned with the “content of 
consciousness,” psychoanalysis with the “content of uncon- 
-sciousness.”’ 

It must be kept in mind that the “unconscious” of Freud 
_ is an assumption. Some theory or hypothesis is needed to ex- 
plain certain mental phenomena obviously beyond the field of 
_ consciousness, just as a theory or hypothesis is necessary to ex- 
plain radio-activity. Such theory has long been existent. 
Freud elaborated it and adapted it to fit the doctrines of 
- psychoanalysis. He maintains that the unconscious is the 
storehouse of facts and ideas, in other words, of memory, the 
throne of the primitive urges, of fundamental instincts. It is 
there that man’s motivating dynamo, working silently in the 
day and noisily at night, is entrenched. It generates thoughts, 
long and short; and wishes, chiefly bestial, always egotistic. 

When Freudians are asked for evidence to support the claim 
that thoughts and ideas exist outside of consciousness, that 
which they offer is as convincing to the majority of psycholo- 
gists as that furnished by the spiritist to support his contention. 
In fact, there is no more evidence of the continued existence of 
thoughts and ideas outside of consciousness than there is, in the 
scientific sense, for the continued existence of the individual 
after death. 

That there is something antecedent to consciousness no one 
denies, just as there is a spring antecedent to the brook, and a 
brook antecedent to the reservoir, But is there a reservoir 
called “unconscious” antecedent to one called “conscious” with 
a flood gate between which is worked in twelve-hour shifts by 
Pan and the Devil? Psychologists say no, Freudians say yes. 

I purposely refrain from discussing the distinction that 
- Freudians make between the preconscious and the unconscious. 





proper, whose generations are not aS ie to. intro. i 
spection but are qualitatively different. 
The “unconscious” alone is the mill that grinds the neurotic’s i ’ 


grist. 
The “unconscious” represents that part of our ae experi- 


ence which has been repressed and which cannot be brought 
back to consciousness by ordinary means. As convention and 
morality demand repression, the unconscious is a storehouse 
of primitive-instinct repressions, the most dominant of which 
is the creative instinct. Insoluble and unpleasant mental con- 
flicts, ideas and desires may become repressed and completely 
forgotten together with the associations which might tend to 
revive them. The unconscious mind is often at loggerheads 
with the conscious. It often pretends to yield for the sake of 
peace, but in reality it is adamant; it never yields. 

The “unconscious” and its chief exponent have certain things 
in common: it is primitive, self-centered, unyielding, often 
brutal. 

The products of the “unconscious” are of infantile origin. 
The psychic cleavage into conscious and unconscious occurs in 
earliest childhood, that is, the first year. 


“The unconscious is a region of the mind, the content of 
which is characterized by the attributes of being repressed, 
conative (striving), instinctive, infantile, unreasoning and pre- 
dominantly sexual.” 


It sometimes plays tricks on the conscious mind and often 
trips it. Such tricks and trippings reveal themselves most 
strikingly in errors of speech, writing, reading, hearing, mis- 
laying and forgetting. Slips of the tongue and errors in general 
_ have a meaning. Errors are psychic acts that have a meaning, 


that is, they not only have a purpose but a definite position in 


the sequence of psychic relations. They arise through the 
mutual interference of two intentions. The interfering inten- 
tion must itself first be interfered with before it can become 
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Entei “Thus | errors are compromise formations. They 
mean some success and some failures for the two purposes. 
_ This “interference” may be known to the speaker before the 
slip, it may be recognized immediately after the slip, or it may 
be unrecognized, even denied, by the speaker. The speaker 
makes up his mind not to convert the interfering tendency into 
speech, and then the slip of the tongue occurs, that is to say, 
the suppressed tendency obtains expression against the speak- 
__er’s will for it changes the expression of the intention he per- 
mits, mixes itself with it or puts itself in its place. 

In the second case, the suppression extends further, for 
the intention is no longer perceptible before the subject 
speaks. Despite this, the interfering intention is in no way 

_ deterred from taking part in the causation of the slip. Indeed, 
a tendency which has been suppressed a very long time may 
manifest itself in the error. As it does not become perceptible 
it cannot be denied directly by the speaker. 

The mind, like the body, strives to harmonize or coérdinate 
its activities. When it does not, or will not, codrdinate, a con- 
flict takes place. Life is an endless succession of conflicts. 
Some handle them one way, some another. Most people, 
Freud claims, “repress” them. In that way they lay up treas- 
ure in hell. The “efficient” person is the one who has suc- 
ceeded in reducing his conflicts to a minimum. When a con- 
flict is repressed, that is the end of it, apparently, for it is no 
longer accessible to consciousness. But it is not-the end of it 
by any means. Like its host, it is continually seeking expres- 
sion and, as that is usually taboo, it finds such expression in 
indirect, symbolic and often curiously distorted form. 

The conflicts that are habitually repressed are the painful 
and shameful ones—moral and modesty infractions. 

“Complex” is a word that one hears or sees everywhere 
nowadays. Next to the word “terrible,” it is perhaps the most 

beloved word of the American vocabulary. A complex is a 

a system of associated mental elements. When any of the ele- 
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ments is stimulated, all the rest are often brought to light (tha : 
is, to consciousness ) through the medium of their common — 
effect. ; 

_ Every complex has two manifestations: a positive and a 
negative one; for instance, humility is the negative manifesta- 
tion of pride; hatred of love. Thus Freud has arrived at the 
conclusion that a neurosis is the negative of sex-perversion. 
So long as the perversion is in full swing no neurosis is possi- 
ble. It is only when the conflict takes place and the Censor — 
tries to suppress the perversion that neuroses arise. . 

Life is not “just one damn thing after another” as the de- 
spairing householder said, but an endless chain of complexes. — 
Every complex has a specific emotional tone experienced as _ 
feeling when the complex is aroused. They are of all shapes, 
sizes, varieties. Most of them are based on instinct, some on 
experience, a few on education and enlightenment. The czar 
af the complexes is the ego-complex, the instincts which center 
around the self, or empirical ego. It brooks neither inter- 
ference nor suggestion. Then comes the sex-complex. It is 
an antinomian, but it pretends to be a conformist; the last of 
the three great complexes is the herd-complex. It is tamable 
and teachable, but never breakable. 

For the Freudian the breeding and bringing-up ground of — 
the three universal complexes is the unconscious. The sport- 
ing-ground is the conscious, but when they play there, they 
must wear their Sunday clothes, and have their party man- 
ners, 

A conflict is a struggle between two complexes whose cona- — 
tions (strivings) tend to incompatible action. The antagonism — 
of two impulses, both founded on instinct, are intimate con- — 
stituents of personality. Were there no conflicts, there would _ 
be few “movies,” no dramatists, and Upton Sinclair would be 
the only novelist. 

Most neuroses cre caused by the constant conflict which 
iakes place between the “ego” and the “libido.” The libido 
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3 : metas in he: unconscious; the ego in the conscious. The libido, 
which i is the dynamic power of the species, ignores causes and 
= obstacles to its pleasures; the ego has to contend with material 
or moral obstacles to its fulfillment. It faces the actuality of 


life. The conflict ends in one of two ways: either the ego con- 


_ demns the tendency suggested by the libido, liberates its effect 


which is then free to be used on other tendencies; or there is 
no previous and conscious examination and the process is 
automatic. Thus is explained the origin of the repression 
effected by the Censor. 

The big battles are always between complexes flowing from 
the three fundamental complexes, and the most fiercely fought 
is that between sex and convention. It is not spectacular save 


in a few instances, for the battlefield is concealed, the fighters 


entrenched. 

What is the fate of conflicts? Unless they win out we 
suppress them. When they are suppressed, they become a 
thorn in our sides which prevents us from breathing, a sliver in 
our foot which prevents us from walking, a fetter on our 
mind which prevents us from flight of thought or fancy, and 
finally they make us crazy or nervous. How they accomplish 
this and how to outwit them is the task Dr. Freud set himself 
to perform. 

Repression is the only cause of neuroses. Individuals who 
give free vent to their instincts will never become neurotics. 
Hence Freud contends that education is indirectly responsible 
for neuroses. Like all his contentions and claims, it has a pro- 
found vein of truth. The savage has no neuroses—Europe 
and America are peopled with neurotics. 

Psychoanalysis searches out repressed ideas which, uncon- 
scious and unable to become conscious in the ordinary way, 
still influence and determine an individual’s thought, speech 
and action, In the hands of a Freudian, it is a combination of 


_ Aaron’s rod and divining rod. 


The fundamental element of the “sublimation” process, a 
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term frequently used in psychoanalysis, is established on man’s: 4 
capacity to divert an instinct from one goal and direct it to” :) 
a higher one. This, of course, like most of the Freudian doc- — 
trine, applies especially to the sexual instinct. If one form 4 
of gratification is refused to man—either because of material 
impossibility or of moral prohibition—he will find satisfaction a 
in another. But the sublimation thus acquired is never quite 
permanent. The instinct is not tamed, but repressed, and the — 
thing that has taken the place of the unattainable will soon lose 
value when the latter is within sight. : 

Sublimation is expected to work along social lines, and thus 
acquires social value. But since repression has to occur in | 
order to establish sublimation, and since repression is at the — 
basis of neuroses, the texture of Freud’s theory becomes thread- 
bare and advocation of sublimation less convincing. pe 

The highroad to the unconscious is through dreamland, The 
dream is the way in which the psyche reacts to the stimuli act- 
ing upon it in the sleeping condition. It is not a disturber of 
sleep, as calumny says, but a guardian of sleep whose duty is 
to quell disturbances. Indeed, it removes sleep-disturbing 
psychic stimuli by way of hallucinated satisfaction. The suc- 
cessful psychoanalyst is the one who can go Joseph, who was 
beloved of Israel, one better, 

The reader must keep constantly in mind that psycho- 
analysis is “a method of treating nervous patients medically.” 
Freud’s disciples clamor for its recognition as an epoch-making 
adventure in psychology, but its originator does not. Freud 
maintains the study of dreams is not only the best preparation 
for the physician who would successfully handle nervous dis- 
eases, but that the dream itself is a neurotic symptom. 

In dreams, repressions gambol and frolic, but they are all 
masked, so that only a kind of X-ray eye recognizes them, and 
their camouflage is so perfect that they deceive everyone save 
the dream expert who must, of course, be a Freudian. Like 








. ae ho. was so oan with Pons: dream, he is called : 


_ an interpreter, because he finds the hidden meaning. 


The first thing to have in mind about dreams is that they. 
always represent the fulfillment of a wish. The dreamer knows 
what his dream means, but he does not know that he knows, 
and therefore believes that he does not know. Unlike the boy 
who says “I know my lesson, but I can’t remember,” the 
dreamer, with a little coaching and particularly if he is credu- 
lous, is convinced readily that he knows what his dreams mean. 
If the dreamer is a person of average sensibility and morality, 
he or she is profoundly shocked, shamed and humiliated. 

The dream is not of spontaneous origin. Its stimulus may 
have its origin in the outer world or in some internal organ, 
Usually it has its origin in the psychic life of the dreamer, in 
sources unknown to him. Hence, it is probably the product of 
a complex. Its more remote associations, even those that are 
connected with the dream element, are determined by no other 
complex than the one which determines the dream-element' 
itself, and will lead to disclosure of the complex. 

A dream is made up of two parts: the manifest content and 

the latent content. The manifest content does not amount to 
very much; it is the latent content that is the important thing. 
What the dream seems to say, whether it be sensible or absurd, 
clear or confused, is not our concern, since it can under no 
condition be that unconscious content we are seeking. It is 
necessary to find substitute formations for each element of 
the dream; when we find those, the hidden unconscious dis- 
plays itself. 

The procedure which changes the latent into the manifest 
dream is called dream-work; the procedure which interprets 
the result of such dream-work is psychoanalysis. Dream-work 
is done in shifts or stages. The first stage is condensation; 
thus the manifest dream has a smaller content than the latent 
one. The next stage is displacement. This work is largely 
done by the censor. The next stage may be called translation, 





that is, the huis are aoieeras into aul fayette images : 


Hiataly: for they constitute the web and woof of dream fabric. 

These visual images are symbols, that is, they have most 
significant meaning for those in the know. Read the symbols 
correctly, and you read man’s real thoughts; the ones he reads 
himself are mostly artefacts, hewed by convention, modeled 
by morals, stamped by society. 

We learn the origin, nature and function of the dream from 
‘the study of children’s dreams, for in all dreams, save those 
of children and of infantile types, distortion blocks our way. 
Dream distortion is not present in children’s dreams and the 
manifest and latent dreams are merged. The dream brings 
about the direct unconcealed fulfillment of the child’s wish. All 


~ 


dreams are wish-fulfillments but they are submitted in dream — 


language. Like all languages it has to be learned and like 
Volapuk it is very difficult. Dream-language is the result of 
distortion. 

“What or who causes the distortion?” 

“The Dream Censor.” 

“Who is he?” 

“A creation of Dr. Freud, made to fit the case.” 

“What is his function?” 

“To cut from the dream words and situations that would 
shock the dreamer when he awakes or would lead anyone to 
whom he relates the dream to question his morality. He also 
keeps important information from the enemy.” 

“Who is the enemy?” 

“Society, and conventions, popularly called civilization and. 
Christianity.” 

“Does the Censor confine himself to blue pencilings and 
erasures?” 

“By no means; he rarely says straight out what he means; 
he conveys it by innuendoes and allusions, and he is the great= 
est of camouflage artists.” 

He is the myth that puts distortion in the dream. 





“Is he a od and faithful servant of man? > Should’ we de- 
~ stroy him and abolish the office?” 

_ “Well, without him we would be moral monsters com- 
_ pared to whom Nietzsche would be purer than a virgin heart: 
the Censor’s time clock has never testified against him, and 


_ should he resign or be dismissed life would not be worth living, 


for how could one go on living in the knowledge that one is a 
moral monster, continuously impelled by fate to commit not 
only the unpardonable sin, but whose heart’s lusts are abhor- 
rent, even his prayers abominations?” 

“Ts the genus homo, male and female, uninfluenced by con- 
vention, expediency and tutelage so bad as all that?” 

“Indeed, yes, and worse; for these influences never reach the 

real individual.” 
"There is no other Hell than that ‘unconscious’ which is the 
real self of each one of us. The evil of egoism in human na. 
ture is measureless. The immoralities and excesses of which 
we dream nightly are crimes committed daily by waking per- 
sons. Good people, as Plato says, are those who content them- 
selves with dreaming what the others, the bad people, really do. 
Remove the censor, indeed! What we should do is to pray that 
his elbow shall be given more power. If we should get orders 
and advices from the ‘unconscious’ and act upon them, the jig 
called civilization is up, and the symphony called morality is 
not only jazz but tom-tom.” 

“But is there no such thing as good dreams, dreams that are 
the satisfaction of justified wishes and urgent bodily needs?” 

“To be sure, there are. They undergo no distortion. They 
need none. They can satisfy their function without offending 
the ethical and esthetic tendencies of the ego. If we did not 
have such dreams, the Censor, myth as he is, would be worked 
to death, for it must be remembered we are fundamentally 
_ ‘bad’ and the censor is often obliged, resourceful as he is, so 
to distort our dreams that we shall not recognize their signifi- 
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“How does man achieve stich soniahte of Fae : 


he born so, or is it thrust upon him? Can he do nothing to 
counteract it? Is he incurable? Is there no such thing as 


psychic freedom?” 
“For the Freudian psychic freedom is an illusion; whatever 


success attends man’s efforts to make himself pure spells 


hypocrisy.” 

There are simple persons and Missourians who say, “I don’t 
have dreams of that sort.” The Freudian Joseph replies: 
“You don’t know what you are talking about. Your dreams 
which seem to you simple reflections of the currents of alert 
consciousness would, properly interpreted, surpass a thousand 
times anything d’Annunzio ever wrote about incest.” 

The Freudian is not only the Master Potter who knows, and 


knows, and knows; but he is Nick Bottom the weaver as well | 


and, like him, he rehearses most courageously. 

Anyone who is keen to understand dreams must first master 
their symbolism. The number of things that find symbolic 
representation in the dream is not great: the human body as a 


_whole, parents, children, brothers and sisters, birth, death, 


nakedness are the important ones. The human person is sym- 


bolized as a house, parents as kings and queens, children, — 4 


brothers and sisters as little animals or vermin; birth by water; 
death by a journey and nakedness by clothes and uniforms. 
The symbols for the organs of generation are nearly as 
numerous as the stars in the sky and the pebbles on the shore: 
sticks, umbrellas, poles, steeples, towers, chimneys, trees, 
knives, daggers, lances, swords, guns, pistols, revolvers, fire- 
baiieees. faucets, water-cans, icuniitie: hanging lamps, col- 
lapsible pencils, fountain pens; quills, nail files, hammers, 
toothpicks; balloons, airplanes, dirigibles, fish, snakes and 
amphibians; hats, caps and cloaks, and “others too numerous 
to mention” mean one thing: pits, caves, hollows, pitchers, bot- 


tles, boxes, trunks, jars, cases, Sockou. ships, rooms, doors, — 


Stoves, entrances, wardrobes, tables, books, snails and mussels, 





ay ‘churches ane ee apples and peaches, weeds and water, 
- watches and radios, jewels and treasures, shoes and SarDery 


4 ‘Sweets and pastries mean another. 


_ Briefly, anything in the whole world of fact or fable may be, 
_ and is when it appears in a dream, a symbol of the generative © 
organs of the human species. | 

The language of the unconscious is like shorthand, made up 
of symbols; anyone who would learn it must go to school to 
Freud. He has given arbitrary meaning and significance to 
everything in the heavens above and the world beneath, 

_ For Freudians, man’s amatory life is never smooth sailing. 
The port of safety is always on the other side of seas subject 
to calms that may outlast its life and to hurricanes and 
typhoons that may wreck it. The calms are called narcissism _ 
and infantilism, the storms, incest and homosexuality. Every 
_ child goes through the stage of loving himself like Narcissus. 

_ Freudians think Benvenuto Cellini is the type of individual 
who never got beyond it. They make no such claims for 
Jacques Casanova. 

- The next leg of his voyage is one that the child refuses to 
make without a parent, and if he or she gets becalmed, and 
many do, infantile fixation results. Poets are frequently re- 
cruited from this class and Freudians hold Gabriel Rossetti up 
as example. 

The next stage is a dangerous one and thousands are be- 
calmed there; for it is there the son meets the mother and the 
daughter the father. This part of the sea is bossed by Gidipus 
and he busies himself throwing complexes unto child-voyagers 
for the fun of it, just as the boy throws pebbles into water, to 
watch the circles the displacement produces. 

The so-called Gidipus-complex, incestuous love for the par- 
ent of the opposite sex, accompanied by jealousy toward the 
parent of the same sex, and by the wish, mostly unconscious, 

to get rid of him or her by killing, is the psychic measuring 

- unit of the Freudians, the root of nuclear complex from which 
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few succeed completely to divest themselves. It exists, they 
claim, not only in neuropaths but in normal persons. 


The weakness of the Cdipus-complex lies in its inability ii. 
explain why little girls are its victims. The suckling male — 


infant naturally would get a fixation on his mother who repre- 
sents all that is blissful to him; so would the girl. Freud ad- 





mits his inability to explain the shifting of the female infant — 


from mother to father—the basis of the Cdipus-complex— 


save by such unconvincing reasons as the father’s frequent — 


preference for the daughter. 

It must be noted and with emphasis that recently Professor 
McDougall has accepted psychoanalysis in great part. In hig 
new book, Abnormal Psychology, he says that Freud has made 
the greatest contribution to psychology since Aristotle. Here- 
tufore the learned Professor of Harvard had not been able to 


accept it on account of the @Edipus-complex, but recently Freud — 


has admitted that the CEdipus-complex is not absolutely essen- 


tial to his doctrine, or at least he has said something that is 


tantamount to such an admission. Up to now it has been the 
keystone of its arch. One cannot be a Freudian who does not 
believe in that complex, any more than one can be a Roman 
Catholic who does not believe in the mystery of transubstan- 
tiation. 

The individuals who fill their sails and get under way stead- 
ily or openly have another sea to cross which is even more 
treacherous than the one they have passed—for it is strewn 
with lotus and many eat of it, with the result that they are 


unable to fall in love with anyone who is not of their own sex. — 


“Man, in general, oscillates all his life between heterosexual 
and homosexual feelings, and denial or disappointment in one 
of these sides usually forces him to the other.” There is noth- 
ing obscure about that statement made by the Founder in 
1913. 


Does the man who makes the statement furnish any proof of — 


it? Not the slightest. However, his followers do not demand 


\ 





of cavduty yes says, “tit proceed with Panlisn energy to 


i disseminate his doctrines, 


Those who make their escape from that sea find wind that 
fills their sails well-nigh to bursting, and make the port of 
heterosexuality with every inch of canvas distended; then they 
disembark, marry, and bring into the world little oral mon- 
sters over whom they work, waste their strength and squander 
their money to transform them into big hypocrites. ; 

“Sir, if you were shut up in a castle and a new-born child 
with you, what would you do?” said the irrepressible Boswell 
to his master. After a moment of seeming deliberation, heed- 
less that the castle had neither wolf nor sheep, cow nor goat, 
Dr. Johnson answered: 

“T should feed it.” 

Were he alive today and convinced that the teachings of 
Freud are founded in fact, it is likely he would say: “I should 
ill it.” : 

Soon after he graduated in medicine, Freud, like all the medi- 
al world, intrigued by neurology, went to Paris that he might 
zet inspiration and instruction from Charcot, then at the zenith 
of his career. Charcot’s reputation extended throughout the 
civilized world. He was not a parent of neurology like 
Duchenne; he was a press agent, a drive organizer, an inter- 
preter, an administrator, a lay St. Paul. He blazed a trail 
through the jungle hysteria. He proved that hysterical mani- 
festations (symptoms) disappear when the memory of the 
event (occurrence) that caused them was clearly and keenly 
revived, that is, brought to consciousness. He used hypnotism 
- to accomplish that end. Charcot was a great organizer. He 
was the Andrew Carnegie of Neurology. He knew how to 
pick his assistants and coadjutors. Having picked them, he 
knew how and when to load them with responsibility; and 
best of all, he knew how to incorporate with his own brilliant 
and versatile mind ee procs of the minds and industry of 


others. : 





~ In Charcot’s clinic, there was a young spake wid faa 
become world renowned: Pierre Janet. When Freud returned 


to Vienna, he boomed Charcot and disseminated his doctrines, 
but he said little or nothing about Janet, and he has said little 


or nothing about him since. This would not be so astonishing 


had not Janet accused Freud and were he not still accusing 
him of taking the materials of the structure, formed and filled, 
that he has erected, from him, without saying “by your leave” 
or “thank you.” 

Janet formulated the hypothesis of the “unconscious.” From 
experiment, observation and induction, he concluded it was a 
concrete reality and that it underlay certain psychologica! 
phenomena. | 

To show the extent to which Freud is indebted to Janet, I 
quote the words of the illustrious professor of psychology at 
the Collége de France: 


“In his publications, Dr. Freud, at first, altered the terms 
that I had used; he called ‘psychoanalysis’ what I had called 
‘psychological analysis.’ What I had called ‘psychological sys- 
tem’ to designate the combination of conscious facts and of 
movements, either of the limbs or of the viscera which, to- 
gether, constitute a traumatic memory, he called ‘a complex.’ 
What I had described as psychological dissociation or moral 
disinfection, he called catharsis. What I had called a “shrink- 
age of consciousness’ he called ‘repression.’ But the gravamen 
of the matter is that he transformed a method of clinical obser- 


vation and a therapeutic procedure with limited and precise 


indications into an enormous system of medical philosophy.” 


In reality, Freud altered the glossary of psychoanalysis and 
invented new terms for old ideas. But despite Janet’s right to 
be regarded as the pioneer of the “New Psychology,” it cannot 
be denied that Freud’s enthusiasm and boldness gave it a mo- 
mentum that was neither timorous nor limited. At first he used 


hypnotism in order to investigate the causation of hysteria and — 
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‘ ‘to treat. it as ‘Charcot, Janet and others did, but he soon aban- 
oe doned it. | 
-‘In 1893, Dr. Joseph Breuer, and his assistant, Dr. Sigmund 
__ Freud, published in a Berlin medical journal an article that was 
; widely read and commented. , I was studying neurology and 
_ psychology at a German university at that time and was deeply 
impressed with the communication. I have been studying it 
and testing it ever since, but I have not been analyzed, and am ~ 
not therefore competent to estimate it either as a body of doc- 
trine or as a therapeutic procedure. But Sainte-Beuve never 
wrote a novel and, so far as I am informed, Richard Aldrich 
has not yet written an opera. 
The conclusions of the Viennese physician were: the various 
symptoms of hysteria stand in direct relationship to a mental 
(emotional), unpleasant, painful experience; a psychic trauma. 
The occurrence (the incident) is forgotten, Apparently it is 
_ wiped completely off the slate of consciousness, but it is not 
really. The psychic trauma writes on the unconscious mind 
with sympathetic ink. There are wizards who know how to 
make it visible. It cannot be done by ordinary means. It is 
to be done by “free associations” and “involuntary reminis~ 
cences,” a kind of “recherche du temps perdu.’ The memory 
of the casus belli, the “occurrence” continues to exist in the 
unconscious. It is jammed in there and acts like a foreign 
body in a wound; its existence is shown by the continuance 
of the original reactions and these original reactions are called 
hysterical symptoms. Bringing the memory of the occurrence 
back into consciousness is like extracting a foreign body from 
a wound. Nature, aided by art, then cures the wound. God 
does not have a hand in it as the immortal surgeon Ambroise 
-Paré claimed. The emotion which was engendered by the 
shock and which occurred simultaneously and sequentially to 
the shock had no opportunity to work itself off and so is 
jammed in and strangulated. It can work itself off now when 
_ the foreign body has been extracted from the wound, as it were, 
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and the fact that it has worked itself off is testified nae a cessa- i 
tion of the hysterical symptoms. ros a 

This was the foundation upon which Freud built the massive 
structure that has come to be known as the Freudian move- 
ment, or the New Psychology. 4 

When Freud abandoned hypnotism as a means of securing 
psychological “catharsis,” he continued the study of hysteria — 
and of anxiety states by the technique of “free associations,” _ 
which means the recovery of associated memories, of past 
mental experience and behavior awakened in successive asso- 
ciations. 

Little by little, overwhelmed by his theory that each organ 
of the body has a double function, one organic and one erotic, 
he condensed his teaching in a threefold method of psycho- 
analysis: study of association of ideas; analysis of dreams and 
careful observation of trifling, insignificant facts of everyday 
life. 

Careful reading of Freudian literature reveals that most of 
the clinical observations are made by one man alone, seldom is 
there corroboration or denial by anyone else. What might be 
convincing would be to see two or more psychoanalysts get 
the same results and make the same interpretations, either by 
the same method or by a different one. 

Freud and his followers maintain that psychoanalysis repre- | 
sents not a fixed philosophic doctrine, but a growing body of — 
science. This is one of the reasons their teachings seem to 
undergo such frequent changes, and their conclusions have such 
variability. Freud has recently said: 


“Whoever believes in the development of human intelligence 
will hear without surprise that I have learned to discard a 
part of the opinions once put forth, to modify another part. 
Still, I have been able to hold the greatest part unchanged 
and need retract absolutely none as entirely wrong and quite 
worthless.” 
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B Oredeed: the method has undergone many changes, and now 

_as I have said, it looks as if he were determined to dethrone 
| dips. ” Tf he does, there may be revolution in the uncon- 
scious; there may be a Soret régime there where everyone can 
do anything he pleases save laze. 

The theory of repression and of conflict can scarcely be 

_ talled new. It is as old as the history of civilization, and older. 

However, the important part that conflicts play in man’s mal- 
adjustment to this environment, and in the causation of the 
psychoneurosis, was not recognized until Freud pointed it out. 

Freud assumes that in mental phenomena nothing happens 
by accident and his work has been to find the causes upon 
_ which such phenomena depend. He finds them in mental proc- 
_ 3ss, in forgotten memories, in analysis of the unconscious mind, 
in. dream-interpretation. Revive the repressed memory, the 
memory that consciousness has forgotten (or possibly, even, 
sever knew) and at the revival, let there be an appropriate 
_ emotional accompaniment, then the patient will begin to gef 

well. 

_ Freud obstinately maintains that all complexes are of a sex- 
ual nature, even the most superior forms of thought. A doc- 
trine so partial and prejudiced must necessarily lead to partial 
and prejudiced results, yet although the principle thus applied 

‘is fundamentally wrong, fantastically exaggerated, there is 
much truth in psychoanalysis. 

That conflict is universally sexual cannot be accepted. Nor 
is it accepted save by a few. Neither can it be accepted that 
we are in possession of psychic processes of which we have 
never become aware, that never enter consciousness; and last 
of all it cannot be accepted that any such evolution of the gene- 
sic instinct occurs as Freud maintains, and which I have pre- 
viously enumerated. 

When an honest man, a trained physician, who has familiar- 
ized himself fundamentally with psychoanalysis, says: “I have 
no mother-complex, neither did I get stuck on any of the bases 
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_ when I made my genesic home run,” they say: “You have, you | 
did, but you don’t know it.” The Master Potter and the’: 
Mister Bottom speaking again. There i is no more use arguing | | 
with such a person than there is with a paranoiac, or with an 
individual who maintains that it is snowing when the tempera- j 
ture is 70. 
Freud’s conception of the “unconscious” has not been sub- ’ 
stantiated by other means of research; indeed it has been con- 7 
tradicted by them. i 
There is no justification for postulating a concept of frog 
energy, sexual in character, derived from the primitive sexual — 
instinct which motivates mental and bodily phenomena and . 
which, thwarted, determines nervous and mental disorders. — 
It is not true that such energy (the libido, Freud calls it) is 
the source of all man’s energy. It is false that our moral. — 
social, ethical, esthetic ideas and activities are sublimated sex — 
energy. ee 
My definition of a Freudian is an individual “who can keep 
a straight face without putting his tongue in his cheek when — 
he reads a list of the ‘symbols.’” ‘That the dreaming genus 
homo, white and black, yellow and red, in every clime ana 
time, in all ages and at every age save infancy, employs a spe- 
cific symbolism, universal in its application, seems to me not 
only unlikely but preposterous. | 
The Freudian doctrine appeals to persons who think dia- — 
grammatically and who are as sensitive to mysticism as tobacco _ 
is to water. It overwhelms those who are preoccupied with cre- 
ating a fantasy world in which the fulfillment of wishes may be — 
realized; and it intrigues potential Bohemians—trace-kickers, — 
time-and-place-scorners whom society tolerates for that which — 
they rarely possess, namely genius. 
The theory of psychoanalysis is based on assumption, and 
the doctrine is established on ill-founded premises. It goes — 
against the grain of all those whose conception of the universe 
does not surpass its essential concreteness. When they ask 4 


a 





“proof « of the Sree ‘of the Freudian Riis ee they 
get are axioms. - They are willing to accept some axioms, such 
_ as that the whole is greater than its part, but they are not 


willing to accept psychoanalysis axiomatically, even though it 


has been obtained and arrived at by generalization and induc- 
_ tion from observation of individual instances. 


- We are told that it has cured cases when other means have 


. failed. But what method has not cured diseases when “the 


patient was given up by the doctor”? Does anyone doubt the 


reality of cures by miracles and methods, be they Lourdes or | 


osteopathy? Can Freud furnish a list of cures that will bear 


_ comparison with that of Mesmer? And what does a cure mean 


in cases of hysteria which is for the most part the disease that. 


_ Freud “cures”? One of the characteristics peculiar ta such 
troubles is to diminish in activity and eventually disappear, 


which does not exclude a possibility of their recurrence, since 
the root of the disease is not extracted. It can scarcely be 
justifiable to claim that one cures a mental trouble in a year 
and a half which, left to itself, might disappear in eighteen 
months. 

The public has a fund of sheer common sense with which 


- wonder-workers do not always reckon. It is all-powerful in 


shaping opinions and in causing reactions. This public has 
been willing to be convinced by Freud, but there are many 
things that have stood in its way: first of all, the monstrous- 
ness of the doctrine, and second, the language and nomencla- 
ture of its presentation. Public opinion is against it because 
its tenets are inimical to common sense, that sense which has 


never been crushed or overcome by a minority. 


The material of Freud’s doctrine, hysteria, is crumbling. 
Now that he has built his edifice, he finds that the walls are 
slowly disintegrating and though a roof has been put over it, 


; the foundations are giving way. 


- Those who form opinions about the Freudian doctrine from 


reasons other than general ones, find objection to it in the fact 
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that the patient must have “special, affective yelationship to 


‘ 


the physician.” This relationship tends to develop, rather 
than to correct, imbalance. And more than all, it involves a 


thing the Freudians call “transference.” In plain English, the — 
subject falls in love with the investigator and it is up to him 


or to her to transfer it. The difficulties, dangers and evils 






x 
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of “transference” are so obvious that they need no discussion. — 
Finally, Freudian practice reduces the hypothesis to a ques- — 


tion of personality, of individual reaction. A tonsil operation 


will be successful even though the surgeon has a red beard that — 


the patient dislikes, and digitalis ordered by a lame physician 
will be as effective as if it were prescribed by Apollo. 
~The Freudian sympathizer replies: “Everything in the 
world is based on assumption. The positions, relations and 
movements of the sun and of the earth; trade and commerce 
rest on the assumption that money given in exchange for goods 
is a fair deal; home and family on the assumption that love 
exists between the persons constituting them and that it will 


last a lifetime.” All these, with one exception, are susceptible q 


to proof, or tangible support and the proofs are not refutable. 
\ few facts seem to support Dr. Freud’s theory but the number 
that contradict it is enormous. 

In one way psychoanalysis may be compared to religion: it 
Cequires faith to accept it. Faith is of supernatural origin 


and is not vouchsafed to everyone, but it is a measure that 4 


comes to the majority of individuals. In this age and day 
when religious faith is becoming more and more tenuous, 
Christian Science, New Thought, New Psychology, which re- 


quire more faith than is required for the complete assimilation — 


of the teachings of the Christian religion, rival in their growth 


the green bay tree. The faith they demand, however, is less — 
spiritual and they suggest to the individual that he is helping — 


himself rather than being helped by an Invisible Omnipotent — 
Power. Strangely enough, many find consolation and solace in 


this thought 
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et “How any Never Christian can accept the Freudian doctrine 
Mg transcends my understanding. It teaches that we are marion- 
f ettes, and the unconscious pulls the strings; the unconscious 
that is heedless of our hails or our prayers, of our threats or 
our solicitations. We are what our unconscious makes us, and 
our unconscious does not know the meaning of ethics, conven- 
tion, morality. The only person who has come up to its stand- — 
ards in modern time is Nietzsche, though many thought it 
nodded approvingly at Lenin. 

Acceptation of the Freudian doctrine and conformation of 
our conduct to its teaching might divest us of the psycho- 
neuroses, but it would raze the temple that Christ designed 
and Paul built. 

The psychoanalyst’s obsession to look for complexes is often 
the means of stirring up trouble and of discovering problems 
which, left alone, would solve themselves. This is especially 
true of Freud’s theory of numbers which, manipulated long 
enough, always results in the discovery of a hidden and shame- 
ful complex. 

The French have a proverb: excess in anything is a fault. 
All fanatics are dangerous, and frequently their activities im- 
pede the progress of their cult more than its antagonists do. 
We are a nation of extremists and many of us have the emo- 
- tional reactions of infants; hence, we find great difficulty in 
keeping cool about the New Psychology. It is either “rot” 
or it is the companion of our waking hours, the curse of our 
dreams, the backbone of our conversation. 

Speaking of dreams, Freud’s analysis and interpretation of 
them engenders a series of objections that seem well founded 
to the impartial critic. To say that the dream is the pro- 
tector of sleep and not its interrupter would seem, in the 
light of Freud’s contention, to be not only paradoxical but 
absurd, and to claim that we live our real and natural life in 
dreams through wish-fulfillment would seem to question the 
 kindliness and love of our Maker. To accept it would be to 
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strangle initiative, to kill progress and to put a premium upon 
inactivity. 4 

Psychoanalysis suffers more from what it does not do than 4 
from what it does. It attracts daydreamers, semi- -sterile ; 
writers, half-baked artists, anchor-dragging clergymen, celi- 
bate feminists and mystic-gaited physicians. One of the ex-— 
traordinary things about the Freudian movement is that so few 
doctors in medicine have been seduced by it. We are told that 
their besetting sin, jealousy, makes them oppose it. But why 4 
‘should they be jealous of Freud and not of Behring who dis. 
covered a cure for diphtheria or of Ehrlich who gave the coup 
de grace to syphilis? And will they be jealous of the man who 
will show them how to prevent and cure cancer? | q 

Are Judy O’Grady and the Colonel’s lady sisters under their — 
skins? Does Lady Oxford have the same kind of thoughts — 
_when her mind is in a state of purposelessness and revery as — 
Marian Bloom, of James Joyce’s imagination or experience? © 
Is the output of an intricate mechanism made up of assembled — 
parts, each one of which is cast from the same mould, uniform, : 
or does it vary in quantity and quality? And is not the varia- 
tion likely to be greater if the material used is different? 

The thought that must come to everyone who concerns him- — 
self with the theories and doctrines of Freud, whether as stu- | 
dent, general reader or practitioner of psychoanalysis, is: first, — 
is the author sincere, credible, trustworthy? Second, is his — 
hypothesis assumable, his theory plausible, his logic sound? — 
And third, is his psychology applicable to all people? : 

There can be no question about his sincerity; he believes in — 
himself and in his contentions with the same strength and 
tenacity that a paranoiac displays for his delusions. : 

Much of his hypothesis is assumable and most of his theory © 
is quite plausible. Were he to abandon what his followers - 
maintain is the keystone of the arch he has raised to perpetu- 
ate his name, viz. the so-called Cdipus-complex, many of his 
contentions would be acceptable to academic psychology, and 
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‘ his ; assumptions are wholly unwarranted. Ninety-nine persons 
Pout) of a hundred are unable to accept his contention that the 
sense of guilt which is engendered by incestuous dreams is the 
cornerstone of the edifice known as morals, the foundation 


upon which all religions have been erected. And that his logic 


is not always sound has already been stressed. 


‘The fundamental principles of psychology or the science 
of human behavior have not been established with the accuracy 
of those of physics and they are not immutable in their applica- 


_tion like the principles of physics. There are certain basic 
- truths such as: the mind is built up from instincts which seek 


expression or materialization, and these instincts or innate 
dispositions are the sources of energy, bodily and mental. 
There is only one fountain of such energy for Freud, the sex | 


‘instinct, and there is only one way in which the fountain plays: 


in stages. And the reservoir spouts may get blocked up any 


time they are in play and unless a psychoanalyst garbed as a 
 magician-mechanic is at hand to adjust them, the fountain may 
never gush geyser-like again. 


The history of mankind is against Freud, arrogant, domi- 


‘ nant, and unyielding, but it is not against Freud, humble, con- 


ciliatory, and codperative. In these concluding lines I wish 
particularly to emphasize that though we cannot accept the 
Freudian psychology, neither can we reject it en masse. We 


are in the position of the man who needs a suit of clothes and 


who has found one. He cannot wear it without looking ludi- 


-crous and contemptible. But he can have it made over, in 


fact, he can make it over himself. 
Whether Freud borrowed from the Roman Catholic Church 
or pilfered from Pierre Janet; whether he got his philosophy 


from Schopenhauer and his physiology from James or Lange, 
- does not make any difference. ‘The question is: Will his teach- 


_ ing stand the acid test, will his doctrine wash, has he been on 


_ the right track, or has it not led him into a jungle in which he 
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has lost his way, and bechine lost ¢ to the Soria? Is de" ‘uncon- ne i 
scious the real individual, the conscious the artificed? Are: we 4 


undergo any such transformation as he deserts sto the dis 3 
crders of the mind and nervous system which have no basis in 2 
material alteration of structures due to repressions of sex crav- 4 
ings from the conscious to the unconscious, and are the displays 3 
of such disorders the indication as well as the proofs? Are 
civilization, religion, convention, morality conditioned by the 
(Edipus-complex? 

It must be admitted that Freud got on the right track, but 
it led him promptly to the jungle: sexual fixation on the parent 
of the opposite sex, present invariably in all human beings ~ 
from infancy. From some of his later writings, one is encour- — 
aged to believe that he may find his way out of the jungle, — 
but his followers urge him to stay in and do the job that was _ 
not imposed on Hercules. 

It seems incredible that the medical profession of the world — 
should be hostile to psychoanalysis as it has been, were it the 
illuminator of man ‘and of his infirmities that it professes to — 
be. It is only in Austria and in this country that it has been — 
' practised to any considerable extent. Aside from the followers _ 
of two Swiss psychiatrists, Dr. Jung and Dr. Bleuler, it has few ’ 
adherents in Germany, or in Switzerland, and practically none — 
in France, Italy or Spain. Owing to the ardent advocacy of Dr. 
Ernest Jones, and its early incorporation into English fiction by — 
J. D. Beresford, J. Middleton Murry, Rebecca West and q 
many others, it seems to have gained a great following in Great q 
Britain, but the gain is more apparent than real. Recent at- : 
tempts to make it appear that the medical profession of Britain 2 
have swallowed the doctrine bait, line and sinker are absurd 5 
and childish. 

The medical profession by and large, the world over, repudi- 
ates Freud, his theory of the neuroses and his system og 
therapy. Psychologists have ee denied him oe now 
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z " atisns, nifenteuts aad ete are tinny t to Tine up j wid 
them, 
To leave this statement unqualified would do Freud a great 


4 injustice and the public an unfairness. If one were to ask 
one hundred physicians who have received their training in 


nervous and mental diseases during the present century whether 


& they were Freudians or not, probably ninety-five of them would 


answer in the negative. When asked, however, whether they 
subscribe to some of his doctrines, it is likely that more than 


half of them would say: “T do.” 


I think there can be no doubt whatsoever that many of the 
psychoneuroses, those extraordinary invisible fetters that im- 
mobilize so many of us; have their origin in maldevelopment 
of the sex instinct, and in improper distribution and storage of 
the energy furnished by the sex dynamo, There can be no 
doubt also that all men are not born equal despite the Declara- 
tion adopted unanimously July 4th, 1776. Some of them are 
so colossally unfortunate as to be born with material from 
which that fixation improperly and unfelicitously called the 
(Edipus-complex is made. There are relatively few of them in 
the world, but they need our prayers and merit our commisera- 

tion. 

Proponents of psychoanalysis point out that the medical 
profession has often shown hostility to innovation. Members 
of it have, unquestionably, but the profession as a whole since 

_ the days of modern enlightenment, never. The number of phy- 
-sicians in the whole world enrolled under the Freudian banner 
at the present time is extremely small, probably not more than 
a few hundred. Not because they have neglected it: they 
have studied it, attempted to adjust its tenets to their experi- 
ence, and finding it wanting, they have discarded it altogether 

rather than piecemeal. 

It is not probable that this would be the case were the tenets 
of Freud’s psychology and philosophy sound. The credibility 

of the thing is what makes it go. If a statement, a happening, 
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cepted and that has been the fate of the teachings of Freud. e. 
I have already given reasons why his psychology is not 4 
acceptable. It is quite possible that the reason American, a 
French, German, Spanish, Italian psychologists and physicians ‘§ 
have not been able to reach the same conclusions as Freud and 1 
his American followers is that they work with different material, 
Austria-Hungary, before the Treaty of Versailles became 4 
effective, was an extraordinary country, a country of many na- ‘ 


tionalities which had tried the melting-pot experiment for cen- 
turies and failed. Its capital reflected culture and sensuousness, 
as did no other capital of the world. Into it poured an oriental 
stream of immorality that it absorbed as a desert absorbs water, 
It exalted convention and debased morals. And this had gone 
on for generations. The result was that Vienna came to num- ~ 
ber among its inhabitants a greater number, proportionate to its 
population, of non-conformers to the standards of morals and _ 
ethics that modern civilization professes to uphold than any 
city of Europe. That was the material from which Sigmund > 
Freud fashioned his doctrine, and in a measure at least it con- 
ditioned and permitted his conclusions. 
The grist that a mill grinds depends upon the material that 
is put into the hopper; how it is ground depends upon the mill, 
Working from the material that he had one can understand 
that Freud might be led to say: “You will not be wrong in 
attributing to every child a fragment of homosexual attitude,” 
or to contend, as he has done, for the disgusting emotional rela- 
tionship that he maintains exists between mother and son, — 
father and daughter. That such relationship sometimes exists 
has not been the secret of the novelist or the priest: everyone 
~ who has studied behavior knows it. But only Dr. Freud 
and his disciples are ignorant of the fact that it is the excepee® 
not the rule. {s 
In some of the countries of the East whose opulent, un- 
moral, and effete peoples flowed so naturally into the Vienna _ 
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2 ‘a feaie ee incest is not held @ in horror as it is in sition 


ich - parts of the world. I can understand that Freud, working 





with this material, developed the hypothesis of the Cdipus- 
complex. In latter years, as his clientéle became more cosmo- 
_ politan, or better said, more occidental, he began to doubt its 
universal applicability. He has now got so far on the road of 
_ regeneration that he admits there is no @dipus-complex in the 
normal adult. He still claims we are born with it, but normal 
adults shed it as a snake sheds its skin. For this delivery we 
, can never be sufficiently grateful. 

Man’s self-preservative urge whose signal is hunger is 
greater than his species’ preservative urge whose signal is lust. 
It is upon these two urges that the world rests, not upon the 
shoulders of Atlas. Why has not the one moulded and impreg- 
nated the unconscious as Freud claims the other has done? 
Why throw the entire weight of the world on one support when 
there are two? It is not easy to understand why infantile 
hunger impulses for forbidden food do not enter the uncon- 
scious and why their conversions have not been observed, their 
transformations noted, their resuscitations studied, their sub- 
limations exalted. 

It is not, as many of his followers think, the emphasis that 
Freud puts on infantile sexuality that prevents the rank and 
file of thinking men and women with open minds susceptible to 
enlightenment from accepting his doctrines. It is the arbitrary 
and arrogant way in which he insists upon his hypothesis of the 
unconscious, and its content; the untenability of his theory of 
infantile disposition with certain resultant psychic mechanisms; 
the experience of countless investigators who deny the univer- 
sality of his incest-complex and who maintain that he has — 
based it on experience with relatively few, uncommon, persons. 
Finally, they resent his efforts to apply certain tenets of psy- 
chology established from experiments and observations on cer- 
tain people, practically none of them normal, to the whole 
world, when in reality they are applicable only to the world he 
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knows. He has taken a few sick souls and after. having studied — 
them, he has reconstructed a sick world, 'a horrible world, in = 


which no one save a few mystics and monsters want to live. 


The experience of the past ten years has taught us that the 
world is bad enough at best, but to make it a place where the 
normal development of all boys depends upon a castration- 


complex, or a homosexual desire for their fathers, is to make 
it a place where everyone would be determined, as Dostoevsky’s 
hero was, to hand God back his ticket. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to recruit for the medi- 
cal profession the type of mind and character that it attracted 
in the past. It will be more difficult in the future if the Freu- 
‘dian teachings gain any considerable acceptance. Physicians 
have too much responsibility as it is. When they realize that 
they are a transfer station for the amorous and that the only 
way their patients have of ridding themselves of their Cidipus- 


complexes is to transfer it to their doctors, there will be an 
exodus of doctors from the world that would make the depart- 





ure of the Israelites from Egypt look like an ordinary first of | ; 


October, 


Freud claims that some of the riddles of the science of lan- 


guage have been guessed by his method of investigation. But 
philologists deny them. He asserts that it modifies the hypo- 
theses of philosophy and stimulates philosophic activities in 


new directions, but philosophers and psychologists with few — 


exceptions contradict him. Paleontologists do not admit that 
he has brought any new contribution to their conception of 
evolution, nor do biologists allow that his hypothesis acts as a 
mediator between their science and psychology. Sociologists 
say he has spoked the wheel of progress, not spun it, and Roger 


Fry has recently published The Artist and Pehl a 


to show that art does not originate in sexual feeling. 
In the field of education alone does Freud seem to be ac- 
claimed by many, aside from his personal followers. He de- 


serves great credit for pointing out that it is dangerous vio- — 








i dently to repress instincts in “dtildren vihich seem vicious agnr 


~ abnormal but which, properly handled, have the foundations of 


virtues which shall ornament their es and for insisting that 
these repressions, unrecognized and left to their own devices, 
often impair the usefulness and destroy the happiness of the 


_ unfortunate possessor. The Freudian doctrine may aid us to 


a better understanding of our instinctive nature. It may put 
some lamps on the road that our inborn tendencies travel to 
reach the place where our personality becomes full blown; it 
may help us to guess some of the remaining riddles of the 
world. 

But before we can hope for such result, it will have to be 
transformed and remodeled; to pass through many hands and 
be adopted and rejected by many schools. It will suffer the 
test of loyal and sincere support and it will have to rebuke 
less loyal and more bitter attacks from its enemies. Indeed, 
the doctrine itself may change in name, in general content, in 
particular conclusions. 

It has already caused many psychologists to disagree, and 

it now affords an additional disagreement between the Aca- 
demic Psychologists and the Behaviorists. 

About fifteen years ago, John B. Watson initiated a move- 
ment called Behaviorism which he considers a real renaissance 
of psychology; it throws subjective or introspective psy- 
chology into the discard, and with a sneer of contempt. He 
formulated a mechanistic hypothesis based upon conditioned 
reflexes and strove to establish it by assertion. He maintains 
that the behaviorist’s viewpoint of psychology is common sense 
grown articulate. It only studies one thing, behavior, hence 
its name. The Academic or Subjective psychologists maintain 
that behaviorism makes robots of men and that the experi- 
ments upon which its conclusions are based are simple physio- 
logical data. They maintain further that they draw large and 


_ unjustifiable conclusions from meager data and that in denying 


the potency of the instincts as a determining factor in man’s 
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behavior they wilfully and perhaps maliciousiy disregard evie - 


dence that is universally accepted. 


At first sight, behaviorism seems to have much i in its favor, a 


- much that is acceptable. It looks like the science of common 
sense based upon observation of conditioned or apparently 
spontaneous conduct, In reality, however, it gives a specious 
clarification of the intricacies of its be which, on careful 
examination, is found to be little more than the substitution of a 





© 


new terminology for the old. The newcomer having been given © 


such a cold reception in academic and scientific circles, it is 
now being fed to the masses. They are likely to say: ‘Here 


is something I can understand, it is clear and precise and I 


knew it all the time though I could not formulate it.” 

Watson claims that there is always a stimulus or object in 
the environment which will arouse reaction in man; that is, 
which will cause behavior. If that is so, psychology is a mat- 
ter of stimuli or conditioners. During the fifteen years that his 


claims have been under examination, we have learned prac- © 


tically nothing about such conditioners. 

Our knowledge of reflex action has steadily nicreased during 
the past thirty years and we have come to understand certain 
psycho-physical and emotional reflexes better than our ances- 
tors did, but to claim that it upsets the psychological apple cart 
is an infantile gesture. Its claim that it can build any man 
starting at birth into any kind of social or unsocial being is too 
absurd for consideration. 

My own conviction is that Behaviorism has more science 
than Freudianism, but less sense. 

Behaviorism is based on human observation. When one has 
observed how a given individual responds to certain stimuli, 
one may estimate accurately how he will respond to the same 
stimuli whenever he encounters them. Having observed and 


drawn conclusions, behaviorism attempts to predicr what the. _ 


individual’s response will be under other stimuli, Having pre- 


dicted, it aims to control those responses, It aims to influence, is 


| 
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os ies entice or eae it a observed and dueavered: 


- Pure mechanism alone is at play there. It is based on the 


‘f stimulus-response psychology; the stimulus must of necessity 


oh be an external one, a concrete and tangible one over which one 


‘must have control. 

Behaviorism breaks down the distinction between subjective 
and objective phenomena. It says: Academic psychology 
aims at studying and understanding the mind. No one but the 
individual himself can really know the contents of his mind in 
thoughts and ideas. Academic psychology is purely intro-. 
spective and subjective; it can never be applied successfully to 
any but oneself, hence it is useless. Behaviorism considers — 
_ furthermore that all phenomena connected with human beings 
_are objective. 

When behaviorism has observed, predicted and controlled 
reactions, it says: all babies are born with the same possessions — 
and the same lacks. Observation has revealed that they all re- 
act to the same stimuli in the same manner. If their responses 
to external stimuli are uniform, their responses to internal 
stimuli should be. When we know these stimuli, that is, given 
known environment and explicit conditioned reflexes, conduct 
can be predicted safely, and in a measure at least behavior can 
be controlled. The “unconscious” does not enter into the the- 
ory, and hereditary traits and congenital characteristics do not 
play any part whatsoever. 

Educators, penologists and pediatrists are staunch pro- 
pounders of behaviorism. Their contention is: if we can make 
the environment we can build the child’s character, we can 
give it vitality and strength, courage and intelligence. The 
rub comes when they attempt to be specific and concrete about 
environment. They can tell us the food and the companions 
the child should have; they know the roots of fear and the 
soil in which it thrives; they realize that man is born devoid 
of honesty, trustfulness and candor, and that the child must 
be taught them until his intelligence convinces him that they 
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are of the great assets of life. But they have no conception — 


how to steer infants so that they will become tolerant, open- 





ag 


minded, sympathetic, kindly, understanding, affectionate, co- 
operative, forbearing, forgiving. A behaviorist has the same _ 


chance of creating affection and sympathy in a child, no matter 
the environment, as he has of making a robot animate. Char- 
acteristics come from ancestors. My observation and experi- 
ence as physician tell me that character comes from ancestors 
too. The former may be modified and shaped by environment, 
and the latter tempered and improved, but no more. It may 
seem presumptuous on my part to hold such definite views, but 
I have been companioned for many years with the pediatrist’s 
and pedagogue’s products. It is this companionship and re-~ 
spect for authority in the realm of biology that is responsible 
for them. 

This doctrine, or aspect of psychology, is fiercely combated 
by the academic psychologist who considers behaviorism as the 
essence of madness. McDougall is its most doughty opponent, 

Behaviorism is a non-scientific science. That is why it 
appeals more to the general reader of psychology than any 
other. Inasmuch as it denies the mind power superior to habit, 
it disregards purposive thinking, sneers at the “unconscieus” 
and makes the whole concept of instinct its laughing stock. Its 
advocates speak dogmatically of the infallibility of their doc- 
trine, contemptuously and sneeringly of those who cannot 
accept it. After listening to one of them discourse to a lay 
audience, I reflect: Were Francis Galton and August Weis- 


mann mad? Does it not avail one at all to copy Casca and read ~ 


much, be a great observer and look through the deeds of men? 
The behaviorists have contributed to psychology, but their 
‘manner of doing it leaves much to be desired. 


Academic psychology believes in instincts and builds its — 


claim to understand the unconscious on their display. That 


_ the sex-instinct, as emphasized by Freud, is not all to its liking 
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No. cies auld have hen so important to the Acute 





~ psychologist for the establishment of a sound psychology as 


_ some approximate understanding of the common nature and 


i possible differences of the instincts, and that is what he is aim- 
ing to find, temporarily disregarding Freud’s assumption that 


the sexual instinct is the greatest of all, and attempting to find 


the true value and importance of each. 

Academic psychology sees progress and the future of psy- 
chology in the assumption that man is a purposive, intelligent 
agent, striving to improve himself and the condition of his life 
in the world, not a mechanism to be regulated by machine. 


It stresses the importance of the will and the mind as opposed; 


to conditioned reflexes and built-in reactions, and it assumes 
that children exhibit in their lower degrees the same principles 
of action as man does, Wordsworth may still be right. Poets 


so often are. 
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“The eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled 
with hearing” 


HERE are two questions we ask ourselves constantly: 
| “How can I make myself happier?” and “When I die 


shall I live again?” The first question gives us infinitely more 


concern that the second despite the wealth of admonition to 
which we are subject that it should not. Doubtless we are all 
concerned about our future safety, but one would not suspect i? 
from our conduct. We are told authoritatively and specifically 
how it can be done, but the difficulty is to follow the instruc- 
tion and still be permitted by relatives, friends and neighbors 
to remain at large. Moreover, the things we are told we should 
do are things we do not want to do; we get no pleasure from 
doing them. Indeed, from many we get displeasure and from 
some pain. The chief pursuits of life are pleasure and power: 
we crave the latter that we may enhance the former. The 
amount of energy, time and resource that is spent in pursuit of 
pleasure is stupendous. Our appetite for it is insatiable, and 
we are constantly on the lookout for new sources. In view of 
our perspicacity and industry, it is astonishing that we have 
overlooked, or neglected, an important source of pleasure: self- 
education. 

I have no intention of attempting to pose for discussion any 
of the many problems that education presents. My object is to 
sustain the thesis that the education one gives oneself after 


youth has gone may be, and should be, made an important — 
source of pleasure, and that such education is essential if we © 
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are eto overcome our limitations, cast our handicaps and make ~ 
_ moral progress commensurate with material accomplishment. 


It is beyond question that the knowledge such education gives 


- is not a source of pleasure, but is considered a utility to pro- 


mote material prosperity. Whether the fault is inherent 
in us or in our educational system is a matter of opinion. Iam 
inclined to the view that both are equally chargeable. 

There is more universal education and less culture in the 
United States than in any enlightened country of the world. 
The most serious charge that can be made against our educa- 
tional system is that it furnishes us meaningless knowledge, it 
shows us instruments but does not teach us how to use them. 
Compulsory literacy makes for standardization of thought and 


is prejudicial to mental exploration. It turns out a one-pattern 


mind. That is one reason why it is so easy to get anything 
under way in this country, whether it be a neo-platonistic re- 
vival or a drive to build a cathedral. Schools and colleges teach 
us how to read, but not how to think; how to write but not how 
to express our thoughts; they supply us with facts, but they 
do not show us how to apply them to solving the problems of 
life. They should teach us how to think, how to externalize 
thought, and how to use it to increase our happiness. The cus- 
tomary objective of education is to enhance our money-getting 
efficiency. It is probably the same the world over. The aver- 
age boy and girl who work their way through college, and 
those who go to college with ample funds want education 
because it is the safest road to the mint and to power. I fancy 
that not one in a hundred strives for an education because of 
the pleasure knowledge will yield. Even though he be headed 
for a profession based upon science like medicine or engineer- 
ing, in the back of his mind, in the majority of instances, it is a 
money value that is put upon education; though probably 
there are more idealists in these two professions than in all 
others, excluding pedagogy, the refuge of victims of inferiority 


complexes. _ y 
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One hears much talk about education as a ea: 


_ agency, that it facilitates humane, social! and public service. It 
comes chiefly from Rotarians and professional uplifters. 
Hypocrisy, bigotry and crime have reached their high water 
mark in the country that is most lavish of educational facilities. 


I am not intimating that there is a relationship. I am saying — 


that it should make us pause and inquire whether our educa- 
tional system is working properly. What compulsory educa- 
tion does for many is to make them discontented with their lot, 
to make poor clerks out of good laborers, unsatisfied ladies and 
gentlemen out of competent “help.” It has made and is mak- 
ing the capital-and-labor question more difficult of solution. 
We have made and are making material and scientific progress, 
but no esthetic or moral progress. Materialism and sensuous- 
ness go hand in hand but not materialism and sensibility. 
Perhaps it should be said that the kind of education, not 
education in itself, should be blamed. Were we to teach every- 
one to read, write and calculate, and the fundamental principles 
of physiology, psychology and hygiene, and give further educa- 
tion only to those who are worthy and capable of learning, give 
it to them at the expense of the State, it might be ideal. 
Finally, there are a few people who want education not for 
money, not to promote the civic ideal, but that they may learn 
how to think and feel, that is how to develop the mind in its 
entirety, acquire sympathy instead of selfishness, affection in- 
stead of correction, toleration instead of tyranny. If anything 
save love can make us see our neighbor’s eye without beam it 
is knowledge obtained through education. Most people do 
not want to think; they find it disagreeable and exhausting. 
They want to do things that will prevent them from thinking: 
read, listen to the radio, look at moving pictures. We do not 


read to make us think, or to facilitate thinking. We read for 


enjoyment; we read for the same reason that a drug addict 


takes dope. The things that one does for enjoyment are sub- 


» 
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: ane versive to thinking Indeed, they prevent it. Thinking is con- 

cerned with tomorrow, pleasure with today. 

_ We do all that we can to keep children from thinking by 
subduing their natural curiosity. We teach them the catechism 

which tells them dogmatically their whence and whither, 


the origin of the planet they inhabit and the length of time 
man has been upon it. We din this into their budding minds © 


before they are endowed with reason and before we lay the 
foundations for the temple Character whose four walls are 
courage, intelligence, sympathy and sensitiveness. When they 
outlive catechism-days they are charged to cease from an inor- 
dinate desire of knowing, for therein is much destruction and 
deceit. Such teaching develops within them emotional reac- 
tions which will seek to trip their intellects when they come to 
study of the natural sciences. 

When a child asks us questions in the realm of religion, we 
do not tell him what we think, what our study, information 
and intelligence have led us to believe, we tell him what we 
were taught when we were seven years old, that we may not 
be accused of bringing up our children as infidels. No one 
has ever yet said why children should not be told the truth 
about everything so far as it is known. I know of no more 
successful way to make a person super-religious than to teach 
him to be fearless, sympathetic, curious and constructive. 
When such an individual “gets” religion there is no hypocrisy 
in it. 

We are tremendously concerned with sex morality, but we 
make no effort to teach children to think about it by intro- 
ducing them to, and enlightening them about, other moralities. 
We content ourselves with saturating them with fear, stupefy- 
ing them with ignorance and threatening them with punish- 
ments that we dare not carry out. 

‘It is difficult to teach anyone, child or adult, how to think, 
The best way is to arouse and nourish their natural curiosity, 
- The easiest way to do it is to shock them by overturning a 
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s » long-established belief, custom or tradition. But the person 
who submits the most important question now confronting 4 
the world to fundamental investigation, the relation between — 

Capital and Labor, and shows the fallacy of the traditional re- 
lationship, is looked upon as a Bolshevist; if he makes similar 
investigation of religion he is considered the Devil’s advocate; 
and if he inquires into the origin of Wars and finds it in fi- 
nance, he is a pacifist and therefore a coward. 

There are two ways of teaching persons to think without 
running afoul of prejudice: one is to teach them how to see 
and to foresee, and the other is to impregnate them with in- 
formation that they may create something. ‘ 

It is marvellous that all the wisdom of the world is con- 
tained in a few aphorisms. Idleness is the parent of evil be- 
cause it prevents the acquisition of skill which is the parent of 
creativeness. It is creation, not work, that makes life worth 
living. All children are destructive before they are curious. 
Later they destroy to satisfy their curiosity and not finding — 
appeasement, they create. Then they get thrills and satisfac- 
tions they have never before experienced. By developing 
constructiveness they learn how to think, by enhancing it we 
teach them. Information promotes knowledge through obser- 
vation and construction; knowledge itself is of no use to any- 
one, save the possessor, until it is transmuted into wisdom, 
and then shared with others. The transmutation is accom- 
plished by taking thought. 

Were it not that we have refrained from joining the League 
of Nations, we might deserve to be called impulsive rather than 
deliberate. Culture and impulsiveness are antipathic. A great 
deal of our national conduct during the past twenty-five years 
has had its origin in emotion not in ratiocination, and no one is — 
likely to claim that there is not a lack of interest in national | 
and international affairs in this country, and therefore absence 
of public opinion. I am of the belief that the reason for this is 
that we have ceased to be a thinking people; we are not bring- 
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ea ‘ing up Pesan: es ai Baliemons- we are a people > 
ee ~ whose heads are replete with the thoughts of other men. That 
va: certainly i is true of our literature and art. In a measure it is - 
| true of our science, and it seems to me to be true of our 
~ Government which, year by year, is becoming less a “‘govern- 
- ment of the people, by the people, for the people.” It is be- 
_ coming a Government of a portion of the people by some of 
the people, a few of whom are very rich and omniscient, for 
all the people, a large portion of whom protest it as primitive, 
paternal and pernicious. 
- How is it to be corrected? Largely, I think, through adult- 
education. How such education can be accomplished cannot 
be stated in a sentence. A few individuals can get it without 
help or direction. The vast majority have to be guided and 
aided. This may be stated dogmatically: everyone may ac- 
quire education if he makes proper use of his leisure time. We 
_ have more money and leisure than any people of the world, 
and the more we acquire of the former the more of the latter 
we demand. By and large we do not make wise use of either 
one. Leisure time with us means playtime, and we play like 
fiends, both as participants and observers. 

I am not deprecating the value of play as a humanizing or 
healthgiving agency. I realize and vaunt its value. I am en- 
deavoring to say that if we should devote some of the leisure 
time that we now devote to play and diversion to educating 
ourselves, we would be happier and healthier, and that we 
could give a considerable portion of it without jeopardizing the 
elasticity of our arteries or the tonicity of our digestive tracts. 

Education, like all other training, is an active and positive 
agent in the formation of character. By character is meant 
the sum total of all the affective will-dependent reactions that 
have occurred during the course of the individual’s develop- 
ment, plus his inherited predispositions, everything that has 
been shaped by outside influences: physical and psychical ex- 
periences. The most important of these is the latter. Educa- 





ee: not only of the mind in n the conventional use of the word, & 4 


but of the emotions, should develop qualities which will a 
make not only for the individual’s improvement but will en- 
hance the welfare of the community, possibly influence the — 


progress of the world. Education should make good citizens 
first, savants afterward. 


Education develops a sort of vitality by making life inter-_ 


esting and worth while. It originates stimuli of various kinds 
to which the “educated” individual responds with all his 
strength and energy. It develops intelligence when it is not 


* 


sought and obtained with an utilitarian end in view, at least 


when such is not the sole end. Intelligence thus developed 
tends to make the individual use his own efforts and to sup- 


plement the instruction he receives from others. The amount 


of instruction is not what really counts, it is the quality. 
More important still is the spirit in which it is given. Real 
education is not that which is gleaned from text-books and 
garnered from attending lectures. It is an individual proc- 
ess, and the preparation of the soil must be that which 
teaches the individual to desire education. The wish to learn is 
the sine qua non of adult education. A man may acquire a vast 
amount of information and be uneducated; he may have spent 
his time dreaming with the great poets, thrilling with the im- 


mortal musicians, communing with Nature, and be more edu- 


cated than his University brother whose sum of acquired 
knowledge has not imbued him with curiosity and construc- 
tiveness, the basis of all intellectual life. Education has an- 


other function, an important one: to develop sympathy and 


create open-mindedness. That it has failed to do so in this 
country is the gravamen of the charge against it. Intolerance 
and educational facilities have developed pari passu.. For 
years we have been shouting that education will effect such 
transformation in an individual as to make him see that his 
belief is not always right. New we have to qualify it and say 


it depends upon the education. The right sort should not 
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only teach us to know things that we did not know, bat 
to disbelieve things that we once believed. If it does not de- 
oe velop a tolerant attitude towards those who have views and 
convictions at variance with ours, it is worse than no education. 





_ Pedagogy and tyranny are natural enemies. 


In this age of industrial progress, it is idle to advocate the 
% pleasures of education for education’s sake; to support the 
_ doctrine of pure education, that is, the kind an uncultured man, 
will call useless because it does not contribute to concrete 
achievements, yet which is valuable quite apart from any use 


ee ‘to which it might be put. It is also vain to contend that 


universal education, dispensed in a stereotyped way, is not 
good for everyone. However, I believe it would have been to 
the everlasting detriment of the world had such education been: 
imposed upon Giotto or Mozart. 

College education is now to be obtained, mostly, by those 
who are in funds, while it should be exclusively for the benefit 
of those who can best profit by it. Is it better to give Univer- 
sity training to a rich high-grade imbecile, or to an intelligent 
boy handicapped by poverty? The common sense answer is 
not consistent with the general practice. 

One of the great drawbacks to many of our private schools 
is that they start with homogeneous material. The open 
sesame to the school is what is called “family,” which 
in this country means money if you are not a Jew. But 
even though they differed in intellect, aptitude or inclina- 
tion, the pupils are all subject to the same pedagogical pro- 
cedure. The world they know is one of privilege; obstacles are 
placed in it for parents and hirelings to remove, the object of 
life is to keep out of draughts of all kinds, and there are two 
rules of life, “always wear your galoshes” and “never get 
caught.” Small wonder that we look in vain for Langleys and 
Edisons, Poes and Whitmans, McKims and Gorgases. “See 
that group,” said the lawyer son of an Indiana preacher who 


had come to affluence and power through counselling promoters 
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and financiers, as he led me to the er claséroom of a ara a 


urban school, “Well, they represent more wealth than any room 


you have ever seen, or likely ever will see. That is my fac: 
son over there.” Rarely have I been moved to such com- 


passion. 


A question of social economics undoubtedly enters into the 


problem of education, but there is nothing to prevent an indi- 
vidual from developing that which he has received by compul- 
sion into something fashioned after his own heart. Yes, there 
is something: the dislike for knowledge schools seem to en- 
gender in their pupils, the paradoxical situation into which 
they are driven: to thwart their aims by giving their wards such 
overdose of food that it becomes obnoxious. Cramming 
starches down the throat of a man may make him fat, not 
strong. Giving him the proper amount of a balanced dietary, 
adapted to his needs and desires, will make him strong. Teach- 
ing him a way to make a living is praiseworthy—teaching him 
how to be healthy, happy and fearless is more so, and it 






should be the goal of education, for if education achieves this | 


goal, it drops livelihood into the pupil’s lap. 

My contact with the product of schools and colleges of this 
country has convinced me that they do not teach their pupils 
how to think, how to concentrate, how to codrdinate. They 
overemphasize concretion and objectivity and underestimate 
abstraction and subjectivity. Their graduates and those who 
have had small contact with educational institutions, when they 
begin to realize the possibilities of life, its entailments and. 
obligations seek enlightenment and direction that they may 
enjoy their full privileges and perform their duties in a manner 
that will make them happier and more efficient. They turn to 
universities and to libraries. University extension work has 
been going on in various parts of the country for years. De- 


* 


pendent and independent correspondence schools have brought — 3 


their facilities for assembling and disseminating facts within 


the reach of many who would otherwise remain benighted. The e 
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; aware to the education that they furnish 7 is that it is of the 
same quality as that furnished by schools and colleges. It con- 
2 centrates on the acquisition of certain facts rather than on 
the acquisition of knowledge as a whole. It crams the student 
with meaningless information which he is unable to integrate 





_ alone. Facts are dealt out to students like groceries and dry 


_ goods to customers but, unlike such purchasers, students do 
not know what to do with them when they get them. In the 
3 majority of instances they return to their occupations or voca- 
- tions very little better prepared to solve the problems of life 
_ then they were before. The reformation of pedagogy must be 
_ directed by psychology. Education today furnishes only the 
pieces of glass from which the mosaic of knowledge is to be 
made. It must teach the student how to assemble and dove- 
tail them. It would be malignant not to say that there are 
hundreds of educators throughout the country keenly alive to 
the infirmities of college pedagogy who are now giving their 
time and thought to the best manner in which to initiate and 
effect its reform. So far they have been captained by Sisyphus. 
The two institutions that have the greatest opportunity to 
contribute to adult-education are newspapers and libraries. 
Any intelligent youth who for four years will read intently 
and industriously the New York Times, or similar news- 
paper, and follow the leads that its news and editorial content 
suggest will be better educated than the majority of college 
graduates, and his education will stand him in better stead 
’ materially and ideally. He will have an insight of government, 
science, religion and literature, and a grasp of the essentials of 
citizenship. If he satisfies the appetite which such reading de- 
velops, by diligent devotion to authoritative books, he will be 
conspicuous amongst his fellows for information and erudition, 
_ and he will have laid the foundation upon which to erect any 
technical knowledge that he must have to gain a livelihood or 
to appease his research urge. 
Youth should be taught how to shoot, swim, play games, 
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drive motors and all other things that make them strong, sen- — 5 
sitive and sympathetic, but they should also be taught many 4 
other things amongst which how to read newspapers and how 
to profit by it is important if we are seeking development of 4 
their intelligence. Ae 

There is no avenue of education that is so studiously neg- _ 


lected. It would be enormously interesting to know how many 
college youths read the President’s address at the unveiling 3 
of Ericsson’s monument which some of our newspapers pub- 
lished in full. Probably very few, and what a vista of history 
it spread before the reader’s eye! how easily does it leadtoa — 
knowledge of one aspect of maritime development, and of the _ 
Civil War! hea 
Suppose a young man or woman read diligently the des- 
patches of foreign correspondents, encyclicals of popes, the — 
addresses of presidents and premiers, the pronouncements of _ 
dictators in the newspapers and then searched books for in- 
formation that they presuppose and for leads they suggest, 
would we continue to merit our reputation for ignorance of 
world affairs? Suppose he should read the Saturday Review of 
Literature, the Literary Digest or the Times Literary Supple- 
ment, and followed it up with acquaintance or intimacy with the 
books and subjects they discuss, would it be possible to think 
of such a person as unenlightened? Suppose he supplemented 
reading about the national conferences of Baptists, Presbyte- 
rians and Methodists with a reading of Lull’s The Ways of 
Life, Whitehead’s Science and the Modern World, Alexander’s 
Space, Time and Deity or a score of other books that might be 
mentioned, could he remain an ignoramus about life and civ- 
ilization? Would it not serve as a bigotry antitoxin? Suppose 
he should read sedulously the Washington despatches that set 
forth the debates, discussions and deliberations of the Senate, — 
and then read Durant’s Story of Philosophy, Ward’s Thobbing — 
or Ogden’s Meaning of Psychology, is it not easy to believe that — 
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es he dala know more about man’s motivation and conduct than 


; he could learn in any University? 


- Worth-while education is to be obtained readily and di- 
rectly from newspapers supplemented by libraries. Successfully 


_ to obtain it the seeker must be taught or must learn how to 
use them. There is only one thing we teach children and 


youth less about than newspaper reading: how to speak. We 
teach them how to dance, swim, ride, play all sorts of accu- 
racy games, but to articulate distinctly and to phonate and in- 
flect harmoniously is considered an affectation. 

I do not know how youth is to be inducted into newspaper 
reading, but it should be easy to find out. If every man and 


woman on leaving college should pledge himself to report 


at the end of the ensuing year how he learned, or did not 
learn, to read them, and what he got from it, such report 
would guide a Commission charged with the formulation of 
the ceremonial. But it occurs to me that an excellent way of 
beginning is to tell youth that a short and easy way to en- 
lightenment and education is via newspaper reading. The next 
step is to apprise publishers that they may help materially 
by presenting facts interestingly and commenting them intelli- 
gently. With some, perhaps one should say with many, there 
would be no difficulty. They are as keen and determined to do 
it as anyone can be to have them. Unfortunately, those who 
are not are in the majority. 

The standardization that is affecting our entire national life 
is stamping itself on our newspapers as well. They are slowly 
losing their “personality.” The personal attitude is found 
only in editorials, the part which makes one newspaper differ- 
ent from another, and that is the part which most newspaper 
readers avoid. Save for their politics there is very little that 
is individual about the majority of our newspapers. The bulk 
of the news is distributed through agencies which serve all 

equally, so that the same news appears in al the newspapers 
in the same terms. 
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And not only the news but the gossip, the philosophy, the 


etiquette which so many of us find diverting and saeteletives 


are syndicated by the yard. Hundreds of elie feed aes 


this synthetic literature twice daily. Abe: 
There is no surer way of causing starvation than to give — 


food that has no nourishment in it. To contend that a man dy- 


ing from a diet of nicely boxed sawdust must like it because — 


he eats it, or that if he had the choice he would not select other 


food, is to commit one of the familiar absurdities of argu- | 


mentation. Whether the American people have a perverted 
or debased appetite for devitalized mental food is at least open 


to debate. Perhaps they have. Children, left to themselves, — 


will ignore most of the essential vegetables and concentrate 
upon chocolate and lollipops. It is to this weakness in human 


nature, for sucking lollipops throughout life, that the vendors - — 


of insipid philosophies and hypocritical moralities cater. 


It may be that this phenomenon of a press filled with plat- _ 


itudes and artefacts of professors of culture, instructors of 


etiquette, counsellors in the ways of success, guides of morals, — 


and purveyors of health and vigor is only a phase of our nat- 
ural development and that age will bring immunity as it does 


to certain diseases of childhood. Indeed, it may be the cyclic — 


manifestation of a mania like roller skating which time will 


cure. Unfortunately, it is probably a display of man’s inher- — 


ent craving for mental inactivity, deliverance from the real- 
ities of life, appeasement of the sense of responsibility. What- 
ever it is, it must be admitted that a considerable portion of 
the newspaper and magazine content of this country today 
constitutes a huge ether-cone which is being held before our 
intellectual nostrils. Breathing the noxious fumes with which 
it is saturated not only stupefies us but prevents us from get- 
ting the vapors that are essential to our full development, 
that promote our well-being, that facilitate and condition hu- 
man progress. Before we can hope to be cured we must rid 


ourselves of our literary dope-doctors. The only way to do — 
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Seay by teathing the public patiently and persistently that they 


are being poisoned and then counsel them to an appropriate 


sta dietary. 


In placing an estimate upon the activities of these journal- 
ists, essayists, feature writers, physical culturists and such 
like, it must be borne in mind that the sincerity of their own 


purpose is no criterion of the results they produce. Very little 
_ effective work can be done if the one who does it has no faith 


in it. Yet one may be permitted to expect a certain amount 
of guile in some cases, of fake and insincerity in others. 
Whatever variety of prophet he may be or call himself, he 
has learned to gild his wares so that they not only look like 
gold, but the gilt does not come off on first handling. More- 
over, from perspicacity and experience he has come to 


know the strength and amount of “stuff” which his public 


can sniff, and from which it can get spurious stimulation and 
specious satisfaction. He has observed our vanities, studied 
our infirmities, catalogued our limitations and instead of 
‘helping us to shed, cure, or counteract them, he caters to them. 
He trades on our vanities, he coués our infirmities and en- 
courages us to believe that our limitations are virtues. Like 
Milton’s Belial, his tongue drops manna and he makes the 
worse appear the better reason. He is like the reincarnation 
of the sophist of old, a mercenary adventurer who spread pop- 
ular opinions and called them wisdom. The sophist, said Plato, 
is a man who has learnt by experience to understand the tem- 
per and wants of some huge and dangerous wild beast, and has 
found out when it is safe to approach it, what sounds irritate 
and soothe it, what its various cries mean and who, having ac- 
quired this knowledge, calls it wisdom, systematizes it into an 
art and proceeds to teach it. What pleases the beast he calls 


right, and what displeases it he calls wrong; though he is 


utterly ignorant which of its desires and wants are, in fact, 
right and good, and which are the reverse. The sophist makes 


_ wisdom consist in understanding the temper and fancies of 
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the multitude. He deals, it is true, with ethical and ies 
questions, but in the most superficial way. 
The quota of sophists that this country can tolerate or as- 


similate would seem to be filled, and there are far too many 


in journalism of one kind or another. 
Libraries have a unique opportunity to facilitate ade 
education but they too must undergo reformation before they 


can accomplish it. And the reformation must affect not only 


libraries but librarians. 

The bulk of books now in re abeioas are read for diversion: 
novels, biographies, memoirs of life and travel and popular 
presentation of scientific subjects. It is open to debate whether 
a public library should supply any of them, save the latter, 


gratuitously. We are made to pay for all the luxuries of life, — 
save reading fiction and an occasional open-air concert. Novels. 


do not contribute to our fundamental culture. Most of them 
are a petent antidote to thought and they are among the most 
efficient ways to waste the only thing that never can be re- 


placed: time. They are luxuries as theatres, moving pictures, 


concerts and radios are luxuries. We pay for all of those. It 
is a question whether the ideal way of the world would not be 
to furnish necessities gratuitously and exact payment for lux- 
uries. As it is now, we are made tv pay for clothes, food and 
shelter, while some of the luxuries are given to us. Why 
should taxpayers pay for our fiction and not for our “revues” 
and “bunks”? 

A very considerable portion of the books classified as ref- 
erence books in the average library should be put in circula- 
tion. Many of the books now in circulation should be with- 
drawn or given only for a fee. 

Every library should have an execution- or a holocaust- 
committee. The destruction of books is as important as their 
custody. Now and then the committee would make a false 
step and kill a live one, or one that is susceptible of resusci- 


tation, but for one unjustly dealt with, a hundred would be 
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ie ~ rendered i innocuous. And it is = Soe possible to compensate 
an injustice of this sort. Librarians to whom I speak about 
destroying books look at me as they might were I to counsel 
mt them to destroy their children. Who shall decide the ques- 
tion so momentous to them? ‘The same tribunal that decides 

everything: public opinion, guided and instructed by enlight- 
ened personal prejudice. Ephemeral literature that is not 
- sought by library patrons should be distributed to asylums, 
almshouses, and to habitations in the mountainous regions of 


‘Tennessee. 


Every library should have a personnel committee. Its chief 
- duty should be to tell the world and the trustees that library 
- workers from bottom to top are underpaid, and that libraries 
can never operate as efficiently as they should until this is 
remedied. There would seem to be a notion that the glory. at- 
tached to being a librarian, the prestige of culture that it 
gives, is sufficient to compensate for underpayment. The 
two classes of workers most important for the welfare of the 
world, teachers and librarians, are the worst paid. We are cut- 
ting off our noses to spite our faces. At a time when it is no 
longer considered bad taste or poor conduct for a woman to dis- 
‘play her intellectual and executive ability in fields which men 
once dominated, we can scarcely expect the most resourceful 
and aggressive of them to choose a library career when so many 
more profitable and equally pleasant ones are open to them. 
The profession of librarian is not so replete with misfits as 
the teaching profession. I am of the opinion that there are in 
the high schools, colleges and universities of this country 
thousands of men and women who are temperamentally and 
emotionally unfit to be teachers. They are lacking in love, 
light and understanding of life. Intellectually, they may be 
adequate, but intellect is not the first qualification of a teacher. 
- Initiative, sympathy, fearlessness and capacity to impart in- 
formation, incite curiosity and engender interest come before 
: — it. Inquiry is rarely made whether teachers have them or not. 





There are few greater needs in this Sean fia richly et en- 


dl 


dowed training schools for teachers. The wolves of pedagogy — 


should be eliminated the first year, and potential psychopaths, : 


confirmed celibates and hard-shell soul-savers, the second. The 
third year should be devoted to psychology, the fourth to peda- 


gogy. When this has been accomplished this country will begin 
to have the rain of enlightenment in due season and human 


trees shall yield their fruit. 
The mode of selection of personnel of the libraries would 


also seem to me to need attention. The one in vogue in many — 
libraries is archaic and subversive of efficiency. Librarians are 
oftentimes, unfortunately, men or women whose power of ex- | 
pression has been warped by life or circumstances; they are — 


usually persons who have respect for culture and capacity for 


enjoyment, but small creative or constructive ability. I have. 
a strong suspicion, too, that many men of shut-in personality, — 


disillusioned, unsuccessful school-teachers, and timid souls 


seeking a cloister, often knock at library doors and that the 


doors frequently open to them. Then another type of indi- 


vidual, one who likes books and dislikes people, often chooses — 
a library career. It permits him to satisfy some of his minor — 


urges. In the library he assumes the employee attitude to- 
ward prospective readers so well depicted in Papini’s autobi- 
ographic novel L’Uomo Finito. 

The thing that hampers library efficiency most after poor 
personnel material is the method of promotion which holds 
in so many public libraries: through civil service examinations. 


It is legitimate to believe that, had Mr. Patrick Crowley been 


obliged to submit to civil service examinations, the great rail- 


way system known as the New York Central Lines would not 


have its present efficient President. We shall never have one 
hundred percent librarians and associates, save by chance, 
until some other method of selecting them is found. 

A step in the right direction has already been taken by 
Columbia University, which is about to give a systematic 
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rse e for ‘the Uae of pibracians. Candidates Tait be col, | 
lege graduates. That may prove to be the least commendable 
feature of the effort. College graduates have no corner on ed- | 
—ucation or culture, and it might be more advantageous for li- 
. cg Whites and the public if men and women of personality and 
culture who had never been within the walls of a college were 
_ allowed to take the course. The innovation on the part of this 
. aggressive and far-seeing University will make the librarian 
_. more of a professional than he has been. This will enhance 
_ his prestige and, it is to be hoped, will lead to more adequate 
payment. 
Libraries should put their light on a candlestick. They have 
_ kept it too long under a bushel. The light of all business to- 
day is publicity, and the bigger the business, the greater the 
_ publicity. Every library should have an advertising commit- 
tee and a publicity expert. It should be their duty to inform 
the public not only what they are trying to give away, but 
how it should be taken, and the things that facilitate its as- 
‘similation. The expert should know the way to the hearts of 
‘newspapers, and he should have a keen appreciation of the 
taste and cultural needs of his public. After a brief training 
in journalism, he should spend a year in a banking house, pref- 
‘erably a Trusc company. Then if he be a fluent speaker, 
fairly affable, energetic, determined to improve his fellow- 
man, and can do it without arousing the smallest suspicion of 
his determination, he will be the library’s greatest asset. Li- 
braries should take a leaf out of the book of Big Business. 
They are not managed with the open-handedness and efficiency 
that large institutions require and obtain in this country. 
When librarians shall be executives or administrators first, and 
- book-lovers second, libraries will be more efficient as purvey- 
ors and disseminators of information that the adult who is de- 
terminea to be educated is seeking. 
Librarians and library committees should be given more 
freedom in the choice and purchase of books. As it is now 
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they are hampered in their selection by popular taste and popu: 
lar demand. We all know that what the people em masse 
want is seldom what is really good for them. It is an impor- ~ 
tant function of the library to tell them and to teach them a 
how to avail themselves of the best. There are various ways — 
of doing it, but one that seems to work is by means of booklet 4 
essays by prominent writers put out by the American Library 
Association to “sell” the adult-public on the reading of cultural — ; 
and educational books. After a brief discussion of his sub- 
ject by the author—psychology, education, literature, music, — a 
art, science—he recommends from three to eight standard “_ 
works, any one of which will enhance the reader’s knowledge. 
The increase in circulation and sales of the books recom- 
mended shows the effectiveness of the plan. 
There are some libraries in this country which quality in = 
nearly every respect as ideal, but they are few and far apart. : 
There are many cities of considerable size which have no li- 
braries worthy of the name. It seems incredible that a city 
like Richmond, Virginia, could have been included amongst 4 
them up until a few months ago. Libraries, like hospitals, ate. 4 
made by their staffs, not by their buildings, their books or their 4 
beds. It would be easy to trace a picture of what the ideal 
library staff should be. There should be, first of all, an indi- 
vidual that I shall call a hostess. Her asset should be tact | 
and discernment. If she does not use lipstick, go armed 
with a vanity case and wear a skirt above her knees, 
she will be the more acceptable. She should have a kindly 
feeling for the sensitive, shrinking soul in search of something 
about which he cannot be very specific, and who is timid find- 
ing himself in the forest of the gods. Quickly, and without 
patronizing attitude, she should be able to direct him to the — 
person equipped to facilitate his search and promote his re- 
search. That person should be a trained librarian, not a 
clerk paid to hunt up books whose titles you have written upon 
slips of paper, and she should be able to give him either in- 
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‘ndemation « as us A Ghia shine et is seeking can be Hand: or put 
_ him on the road that will lead him directly to it. Then libraries 


i Q need men and women who have had training in selling bonds 
_ and codperative apartments and a few who have sold real estate 


_ in Florida. They should sell culture and education to the 


4 


patrons of the library. Should the executive librarian and 
publicity expert be up to their jobs, such an institution should | 


_ be very successful. 


Perhaps it is preposterous to expect in a great public li- 


brary the individual attention obtainable from a small town 
institution whose librarian meets his or her patrons socially 


and knows their taste, occupations and ambitions. But there 
is a happy medium which is within reach and which an effort 


in the right direction, wholehearted and intelligent, will at- 


tain. One should legitimately expect the same kind and 
amount of attention in a library that he gets when he goes to 
a Trust Company. The determination of the company is to sell 


_him bonds; it should be that of the library to sell him culture. 


I write from the standpoint of one who uses libraries. It 
would be easier to praise them than to disparage them. They 


are administered for the good of the people, and not for a 


handful of learned men and women. If one goes to the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale in Paris, to choose an example which is 
not unique in Europe, one finds there all the help he needs, pro- 
viding he be a scholar and knows how to go about looking for 
information, but it is no place for a timid soul or one in search 
of guidance. One does not see there the sort of people who 
patronize the public library in this country: no schoolboys in 
quest of information not supplied in their text-books; no 
young person striving to earn an intimacy with the great minds 


and accomplishments of the past; no old man or old woman, 


seeking solace of their disillusions and a viaticum for the 
great journey they are about to undertake. 
Toleration is the crying need of this country, that our per- 








ee may not be ratlaueds our nature enslaved. “We have a 
developed a new type of tyrant. He allocates to himself di- a 
vine and human knowledge, and he is determined to be his _ 4 
brother’s keeper. We need toleration from legislator, preacher, 
censor and moralist. The dynamo to develop it is the — 
newspaper and the magazine; distributing stations are the 4 
libraries. If there were a New York World, and a Newark or — 
Cleveland Library in every state of the Union, our souls would 
soon be purged of biliousness. Many would lament the con- 
tamination of their political purity by that newspaper, but. 
even that would not be an excessive price to pay. In the 
Southern States, where the need is greatest, its political com- 
plexion would be very acceptable. 

Open-mindedness does not flow from the sort of education — 
that is given our children and youth. Pedagogy awaits a Mar- 
tin Luther, sociology a Voltaire. Our bell-cows should be 
slaughtered, and the bells melted. The young should be taught © 
how to think. Thought is the expression of power ‘in its high- 
est and noblest form. It is the enemy of privilege, the friend — 
of mercy, the proponent of justice. : 

Health is the most desirable of all assets, but health without 
character is scarcely worth pursuit. The development of — 
character should be the chief aim of intellectual instruction, — 
health of physical instruction. The most successful way of — 
making a child spineless, spiritless and soulless is to envelop — 
it in cotton wool. : 

We do nearly everything we can to curb the curiosity an¢ 
adventuresomeness of children, and the richer we are, the more 
we do it. We punish them when they lie to us, but we exact | 
reward when we lie to them. We protest and chant our brav- 
ery but we have not the courage to bring up our children free . 
from fear, or to tell them the truth about their instincts. We ’ 
vaunt freedom of speech but are afraid of freedom of thought. 
We are unable to distinguish between ecclesiasticism and re< 
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ligion, and we preach a morality that we only pretend to 
practise. We take small interest in our national or civic con- 
duct and deliberations, but complain that we are unintelli- 
gently or corruptly administered. 

We need a new motto. I suggest: Sermoni Consona Facta. 
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